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H Mr. Corey points out in his third article, "apitalism is 
already being transformed." The whole world drift is 
toward collectivism. The real final conflict will be be- 
^^tween a fascist collectivism, or more accurately the col- 
ftlectiyism of the totalitarian state, and a democratic 
socialism. Recognition of this fact in time would give 
new hope, at any rate in America, for the success of 
non-violent methods of struggle. , 

Mr. Corey gives a good general picture of his "peo- 
ple's functional socialism" and the steps toward it, but 
it is imperatively necessary for him, as for all Socialists 
who agree with the point of view which he has ex- 
pressed; to fill in the important details of their program 
more explicitly. I await his fuller treatment eagerly. 
. 3. If the older socialism was mistaken in believing 
^that it was the historical destiny of the "working class" 
^^ almost automatically to achieve socialism, so will the 
- modern advoates of the glories of "democracy," or even 
<)f a "people's functional socialism," be mistaken if they 
think that there is anything in the untutored and instinc- . 
tive processes of the ^democracy we now have by which 
we shall achieve plenty, peace, and freedom. It is the 
failure of ^ that democracy which gives rise to fascism. 
The achievement of our great ends requires socialism, 
and it requires a creative socialism, a socialism conscious 
of its goal and of its program, a socialism which must 
/fsiest on its own organizational power. To be sure, such 
^^ocialism must work in and through mass movements 
. and mass organizations of various sortSj but emphatically 
• it needs its own political expression. What the New Deal 
has done, especially tf it involves America in war, can 
be a preparation for fascism just as truly as for the 
achievement of democratic socialism. Indeed, fascism, 
. t militaty or otherwise, in some form and under some 
name will win the day in America unless within the next 
few years a democratic Socialist movement an be built. 

EARLBRGWDER^ 

Commumst Party 

■^K^H/ Your invitation to write a, "critical first reaction" to 
Lewis Corey's articles, Marxism Reconsidered, has caused 
me to read them. Here is my critical first reaction. 

The underlying thought, it seems to me, could be most 
dearly set forth in a syllogism of formal logic: 

Major premise: Mr. Corey was the most penetrating 
exponent of Marxist thought after Marx himself. 
Minor premise: Mr. Corey failed. 
Conclusion: Marxism is a failure. 
Granted the first premise, the conclusion is irrefutable. 
^^^But it is the first premise that must be rejected. Mr. 
I '^^cffey7iiHll4ii§, independent writings, has always strug- 
1 gled against Maoism, not expounded it (see the pamphlet 

I "Leninism— the Only Marxism Today," by Bittelman 

and Jerome, 1934). What he has now retonsidered is 
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not the validity of Marxism but rather the method of 
struggle against it; where formerly he conducted his fight 
under the guise of an adherent,4ie now comes out openly 
as in opponent. That mucli, at least is dear gain! May ; 
the Lord protect us from pur friends; our enemies we 
have learned how to deal with. 

As I plodded through Mr. Corey's "arguments," my 
subconscious mind was busy rummi^ging in the dim past, ^ 
and as I laid the papers aside there was thrust into my 
consciousness a famous phrase from the age of the good : 
Queen Victoria; "the blessed word, Mesopotamia." 
Yes, Mr. Corey has his blessed word, which he substi; 
tutes impartially for all the missing elements of the ra- 
tional process,,and which casts ,ov^r all a thick aura of 
righteousness (or should one say self-righteousness?). It 
is the magic word "totalitarianisni." 

With this blessed word | Mr. Corey conjures up the 
whole of his newly acquired ideology, without the in- 
convenience of having to set it forth in specific terms; 
with this word )ie assumes as established, withput further , 
examination, the propositions which his artides purport 
to prove to the reader. This little sleight-of-hand per- 
formance will not, of course, disturb those whose minds 
operate from the same assumption. We may fairly expect 
Mr. Corey to be quite a lioii, for the next few weeks, in 
those circles where the blessed word solves all problems 
and answers all questions. With equal assurance we may 
expect that in critical and thinking cirdes, whether 
Marxian or otherwise, Mr. Corey's "reconsideration" 
will gain him but the recognition that here is a man who 
should go far under a Rooseveltian' third term. 

As honest and forthright men are more and more , 
driven from public life by the hunger-and-war program 
of the "national unity" camj) forming around Roosevdt, ' 
th^ will be replaced by the most glib devotees of the . 
blessed word "totalitarianism." This word is the battle 
cry; of the American bourgeoisie embarked upon a holy 
crusade to save Europe from socialism, from proletarian 
revolution, and to assure itself the lion's share of profit 
from a salvaged European capitalism. 

Mr. Corey should hear the knock of opportunity upon 
his door with increasing insistence, once these artides 
corne to the attention of the right people/ 

; BERTRAM |iy WOLFE 

. Independent Labor League (Lovestonites) 

Western socialism^ based on traditions of bourgeois 
demoaacy and democratic unionism, has for some time 
been trying to shake off thej incubus of blind acceptance 
—and blind rejection— of ' the Russian Revolution, a 
reviolution occurring where I both bourgeois and prole- 
tarian democracy were lacking. The Cbrey artides now 
broaden the scope of the discussion and thereby perform 
a significant service, for out lof such ;discussion alone can 
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come the necessary clarification, reunification, and new H 
; advance toward socialism. 

Corey makes it clear that socialism's errors and defeats : 
do not give capitalism new vigor. Decay continues : from J ; 
fee trade to monopoly; toward longer and deeper trises;' 
from productive abundance to legislated sarcity; towardj 
autarchy and recurrent war. Capitalism is in transition ■ 
' toward "some sort of collectivism"— the real choicer;, 
being between monopolistic, oligarchical, authoritarian jj 
forms and democratic socialism. What we have learned J. 
is that nationalization of industry does not automatically ;■ 
lead to increased democracy or to "withering of *the:; 
s state," but father increases the dangers of totalitarianism ^; 
. and the need of a conscious drive to achieve freedom. ; 
This emphasis on the inseparability of democracy and|> 
socialism "is the major service of Corey's articles. |; 
With Corey's analyses I have several disagreements: y 
1. 1 think he underestimates the trade union as the|; 
most important single institution for the development j ' 
of economic democracy. . ,1; 

K« 2, Corey rightly emphasizes the need for a socialism ■; 

. expressing the interests of all functionally useful groups.;: ■ 
But if socialism is not, in the first instance, the expres-;'; 
sion of a democratic mass movement of which labor is f ; 
the most important constituent, then it is nothing at all. |- 
: Is not the working class the most numerous and ,signifi-|< 
cant single class in modern society? Who else is to forni i, 
; the core and driving force? With whom shall Corey's]: 
"new middle class" combine, when it is won away froni v 
.adherence to monopoly capitalism and the status quo?;f 
i The greater danger is not, as Corey seems to imply, that !L 
" of dictatorship by the mass of producers over technicians i^ 
and administrators, but— as happened in Russia— ther 
dictatorship of indispensable technician-administrators [; 
over the mass of producer-consumers. If the "new tniddle ; ^ 
I class," as some technocrats and other followers of Corf^^} 
mon Sense imply, is to become the core of the movement j I 
toward a new order, then bureaucraty and totalitarianism \ 
are hardly avoidable. 

3. Corey rightly rejects the schematic caricature con-J; 

cept of class often advanced, and would use it rather as f 

"a tool ! with which to identify and delimit those classf; 

interests that must be destroyed in order to realize pro-; 

^ressive class interests." But this is quite different froml; 

! the sweeping title The Class-War Fallacy, which I fandyi 

is a cucjtoo egg laid in his nest by some Nation editor, f 

At the extremes of the social spectrum there is more! 

class consciousness, actual and potential, than the articlesl^ 

, seem to reckon with. At the right, a, handful has suffi-i^ 

cient power to sway governments, manipulate opiniori,[j 

\ subsidize fascist movements. The inclusion in the "popyrj 

lar front" of parties controlled by such monopolists of n 

economic power is the real reason for the sterility bf; 

such fronts, which Corey notes but does not analyze. 

i 4. He rightly rejects that caricature revolutionism-; 



^liich worships yiobnce and upheaval, for their own ; J 
sake; hej^virns of the destriictiveness and "totalitarian f | 
potemial" : involved; Rightly,[^ emphasizes conti- | : |: 

huity where many liaveone^sidedly emphasized break; _^jfi 
blithe seems to fall into an opposite one-sidedn \ f}J£i 
'-' In prdisf to move toward, riot away from, a new social j ; ! 
order we require a sharp break: (a) in the dimtibnoi IL:] 
levelopmerit; (b) injthe r^^ra/ /'/^r/'(3i^ of production j J;;; 
^from private profit; to sociaiusc; (c) in the rc'w/fo/ of 1 1 ::> 
the mainsprings of ecpnomic^nd political power. Other- j i,^: 
wise, as I the "older gradualism w distorted by the }; ;:; 
upswing; of capiUlism/ that his new Wl 

"gradualism"— an equivocal word--will be distorted! by n V; 
the prevailing downswing into becoming, not a new \ 
ptik^ bdt gradual decay and Collapse of the very founcla- ; ;£ ; 
tiohs on which such or^^^ ,i^;J 

; 5: Ur^oubtedlyyiolen^^ 

'3^t history still fails to show (examples, of transitions tb a p; ■ : 
newbrder without someviolent attempt of the privileged i j:;; | 
to:h6ld to ta^powei Again^^ such force a democratic p;:^! 
majority taigJiUonceivably have to use force, in addition n fr 
to persuasion and affirmation of its will. The latest ex- ij: ; 
aniples ate Austria and Spain. This dilemma must be j br 
■■f£u:ed,;# ■evaded;:;,!;' :';■'■■■. - 1 ; :af. 

; 6. ' 1^ what extentis M compatible; with ; r (j 

Marx's felated rejection of centralization (after the Paris ; ! ': 
(immune); and advocacy of the non-bureaucratic, decency : j- 
tralized,;libertarian commune-state? And with Lenin'^JL, 
hop tha;t "every coJ)k" would become ; a ^ polytechnic j : 
multi-expert on every phase iof economic, cultural, and n ^ 

jckial;iife?^V .vl/t v/ ^^■!^\ ... i' "i-S 

Incidentally^ that approach derives, via France, from j -m 

Jefferson, ;who proposed an^rrangement where "every ;| ; ■;■ 

man is a; sharer in the diirection of his ward-republic .; . . ; i .1 

/not merely at election one d^ in the year but every day {■ JJ 
.-; . tliereshail hot be a man in the state who wiirnot;be i ■ v; 
a member'of some orie of its: councils . . .arid every citi- j J J j 

; zen can act in person i : ■ in all things relating to him , ,'. I v ;; 
andin the offices nearest and most^i^ j;k| 

Is Jefferson really is -to^ the "horse and 

iuggy" Ipurriehglibjiy imply? ■ , { 

The majorlack in ^the articles r find to be omission of 
the overshadowing ]ioblembfp It is ;in- 

extricai)!)^ tied up with ;the problems treated. There can 
be no healthy, socialist regrouping if this is evaded; or 
ignored,; Modern w involves maximal totalitarianism; 
The struggle for socialism and freedom is first of; all a 
struggle? to prevent war, limit and- shorten it where it 
;'^occurs, transform thej institutional^ and economic arrange- 
'ments from which it|springs.; : ' 

Finally, these comments are inadequate both as; ta 
upraise and differehcejbecause of limitations of space; anJ 
they are personal raliher than "official," since the Inde- 
:pendent|lJabor League pssespes no ^'ponrifical'' views 
:tiieseqiiestions; nor [does itjbelieve that matters essen- 
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tiaily experimental and scientific can possibly be "settled" 
by a vote of a committee, an "authoritative" citation, or 
adoption of twenty-one points or ninety-five theses. 
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ALGERNON LEE 

Social-Democratic Federation 

"History," says Lewis Corey, "has played one of her 
stupefying trick; for it is now dear that democracy is 
on the defensive as much against the totalitarianism of 
Russian communism as against that of fascism." 

Poor Mr. Corey! His position is surely not an enviable 
one. But we could better sympathize with him if he took 
it like a man instead of blaming History. The fault, poof 
Corey, is not History's, but yours, if you are stupefied. 
History may be a Theban Sphinx, who slays those who 
misread her riddles, but a shabby tricbtress she is not. 

Mr. Corey had served the Bolshevist Moloch for 
years, and striven to justify his ways before men; had 
seen him murder the young republic and slaughter its 
defenders and make Russia a house of horrors; had 
heard him revile democracy, ridicule men ^ho valued 
truth above expediency, and explicitly command his 
acolytes to lie for his greater glory. Five years ago he 
had seen his Moloch put on a false-face clumsily simu- 
lating the features of democracy— but meanwhile ex- 
plaining to puzzled worshipers in a whisper that all this 
was only a maneuver. Last August he saw the mask ast 
aside, saw Bolshevism and Nazism clasping hands— and 
was Mr. Corey stupefied! Or was he really? 

Anyway, he has now more or less emerged from his 
stupor. Sfac months, in such a case, is perhaps no more 
than a fair equivalent for the ten seconds allowed in 
pugilistic practice. Barely in time, Mr. Corey has come 
to— somewhat groggy but still in the ring. He really is 
not clear as to, who it was that hit him— maybe it was 
History, maybe not— and after three-quarters of ^ col- 
umn he decides to "square accounts with Marx." Brave 
man, after all— or perhaps I'd better say rash man! 
l^'l Marx has taken a lot of pounding since he started to 
fight, but his assailants* knuckles have suffered most. 

Am I being too flippant? Not a whit. Mr. Corey seems 
to have developed what the psychiatrists call a delusion 
of grandeur. With a magnificent flourish he makes an 
"admission of failure" on behalf of everybody in sight- 
save only himself. Communism has failed, Social Democ- 
racy has failed, "all variants of Marxism" have failed, 
non-Marxian radicalism has failed, democracy has failed, 
and so on. The field is dear— now just watch. 

To follow Mr. Corey through some 9,000 words of 
/^pontifical irtesponsibility and undertake to analyze and 
W answer his argument systematically within my allotted 
space of 700 words would be folly. The subjects on 
which he expatiates are important. They must be ade- 
quately discussed. But Mr. Corey does not lay the basis. 



I Sodalist Workers Party (Trotskyists) 

' The title of Mr. Corey's articles is misleading. What; 
he is really reconsidering is post-war Social Democratic' 
reformism, and with a few uniniportant verbal. improve- ! 
ments he finds it quite acceptable. The fact that he 
'attaches to it the not entirely novd labd of "people's: 
socialism" or "functional democratic sodalism" testifies; 
pnly to his squeamishness about fathering what is so. 
thoroughly bankrupt and discredited. 

What Corey leaves of revolutio-iary Marxism after his 
"reconsideration" is scarcely visible to the naked eye. 
The Marxian theory of the state is dropped down the 
chute because, you see, the modern democratic state also 
performs some useful functions. Presumably its principal 
function of maintaining the social xule of the propertied 
dass by armed force is secondary to its meritorious work 
of providing farmers with weather reports and regulating, 
traffic. The Marxian theory of the dass struggle and the 
decisive progressive role; of the; proletariat goes down 
the same chute, to be replaced by "the interests ;bf all 
useful functional groups." The Marxian theory of the 
seizure of power for the socialist reorganization of society 
meets the same fate, and is replaced by the ludicrous and 
outworn theory of a parliamentarian democracy that will 
absorb as much social justice as this sinful world makes 
possible, but absorb it by fi process of osmosis, so "gradu- 
ally" that the crisis-maddened capitalist dass will not no- 
tice it. What is left of Marxism.^ A few liberalist phrases. 
' Corey's criticism of iSocial Democratic reformism 
leaves it essentially intact. The central point in the criti- 
cism— the stress which the German Social Democracy 
laid on the proletariat to the exclusion of the middle 
dass— is simply groundless. To^an ever-increasing de- 
gree, from the days of Eduard Bernstein at the turn of 
the century, the German iSodal Democracy put emphasis 
on the middle dass; all its.polides proceeded from fear 
of "alienating" the middle dass. It ended by being com- 
pletdy dominated by diddle-dass elements. Corey is 
, arguing against a Social Democracy that did not exist 
only to recommend one that did and still does exist. 

This becomes quite dear in the programmatic conclu- 
sions at the end of his series. His discomfort in shifting 
from Marxism to reformism sticks out in every apologetic 
line. Gradualism? "Yes and no.*' But far more "yes'* 
than "no." The only serious difference between Corey 
and the German Social Democrats is that he promises to 
put "teeth" into his gradualism. The promise need not 
be taken too seriously, hoiwever. Otto Bauer used to talk 
the same way just before he gaveiway to Dollfuss. l^n 
Blum swore that he would not be a Kerensky, only to 
surrender to the economic and political democracy that 
now flourishes so sturdily under Daladier. 

In reality, Mr. Corey's' teeth, and those of most mid- 
dle-dass radicals, are chattering with fright in the grow- 
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THE RUSSIAN MENACE TO EU- 

: ROPE. By Karl Marx and Fmdnch. 

Engels. Edited by Paul W. Bkck- 

stock and Bert F. Hozelitz. Glmcoc, 

III: The Free Press, 288 pp. $3.75, 

By BamuM D. Wolfe 

FN 1894, near the tnd of his lile. 
4 Fricdrich Engels UTOte an article 
for the Russian journal Sotskldemo- 
kmt on ''The Foreign Poiicj' of Rus- 
sian Tsarism." h was the ripe fruit of 
a; lifetime of thought on this subject 
and contained a prophetic warning of 
a possible world war in which '*Ru^ 
and France would be on one side, 
Germany and Austria on the other 
... and the final decision depend on 
Englajid," In 19H this propheo' was 
fulfilled and Russian orthodox Marx- 
ism was proud of its prophet But in 
1934, when the Russian Journal Bol- 
shevik want^ to reprint the article 
in its number commemoratirig the 
twentieth anniversary of World War I, 
Joseph Stalin secretly forbade this ad 
of Marxist piety. This was one of the 
first big steps in the censorship of the 
writings of Mant and Engds by Stalin, 
Now Messrs. Blackstock and Hoselitz 
have compiled a book of 215 pages 
(without counting their own com- 
mentarj*) made up of writings of 
Marx and Engels which have either 
never circulated freely in the "Marx- 
ist" Soviet Union or are now unob- 
tainable. unquotable, or totally sup- 
pressed. 

What can there be h these writings 
of "the Founders" so dangerous that 
the self-proclaimed "Best Disciple" 
bias decided to suppress them? After 
aU^ Marx arid Engels were not writ- 
ing about Stalinism but about Ctar- 
isra. They condemn Czarist reaction, 
autocracy, imperialism, and personal 
rule, but so did Unin and Stalin. They 
express hope of a revolution in Russia 
which would put an end to Cxarist 
absolutism and ruthless expansion, 
and Stalin can rightly allege that there 
has been such a re\'olutton. Yet by 
1934 Stalin was taking over sq many 
elements of Czarist absolutism and 
autocracy to build them into his new 
total state Wgime, and so much of 
Czarist imperialist aims that these 
**saered'* writings became more and 
more uncomfortable and subversive. 

Marx and Engels considered the 
ruthless expansion of Czarist abso- 
lutism to be the greatest menace to 
the freedom of the Russian people and 
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the freedom of Europe. Put VoM 
where they put Ant^xrai, put lotali- 
tcrianism where theyi put sbsdutim, 
put purge where they wrote knout, 
and scores of passages achieve a star- 
tling contemporaneity, 

**The policy of Russia ts change- 
less/' wrote ilorx. *1t$ methods, its 
tactics, its maneuvers loay change, but 
the poie star of its policy-world dom- 
ination— is a fixed star.'' 

Stalin has taken up Pan-Slavism as 
an instrument of imperialist pdity, 
but Engels wrote: ^"The immediate ob- 
jective of Pan-Siavisii^ h the setting 
up under Russian dbmtnstlon of a 
Slavic empire from the Ir^ebirfe mi 
the Carpathians to the Slack, A^coa, 
and Adriatic seas . . . b mnv^H. Aus- 
tria ... to cut of! on^-ihird of Ger- 
many and all of Huniary, b chahge 
Vienna and Budapest mto Slavic cit- 
ies.'* What Mant and Engels wtote 
about the Balkans, Qt^ mi Turkey, 
and the DardaneDa dumg the Cri- 
mean War sounds uicommoaly like 
an appeal to all good demociBts mi 
all good Europeans to m^^on the 
Truman Doctrine. Bie talis for the 
liberation of Poland s^mnd like a fet- 
tle ci>-. Eva? more siattling m tb 
exposures of ^'Russiaij agents" rf the 
pose that they are libeirating the coaa- 
tries they seek to stibjogatei the hope 
expressed that the Rusdan pe<^e ^M 
overthrow their ^Ttmpkal 4«^t|$m^ 
liberate subjugated nefehbor peoj^fes* 
take control o! their oiw^ iot^ 
polic>' and domestic alJaH get rid of 
their oppressive bumucrac>\ ^ve 
land to the peasants. 'U p«oi^e \sfeh 
oppresses another csmm»t liberate it- 
self." - \ . : ■■,, 

We must be grated b Me«si«s. 
Blacbtock and Hosdin for Wmg 



given freedom of press to Marx and 
Engek and made available to us the^ 
works; which arc suppressed in the 
ver>^ country* that professes to be 
based upon Mandsn and to be th« 
guardian of Blarx s and ^els s works. 
But the>^ have made two serious er- 
rors li^ their piiesentation which ptat- 
ly weaken their elfectlven^. 

First, they have failed to note that 
^^some of wbt Marx and .Engels wrote. 
is out of date, mm.^ of it yctithfui 
bloodcurdling- kmbos^ m^s d it part, 
.of' their tmexamk^ed .heritage of- Ger* 
■man natlimallsm, thisu#: much cl it 
'contalRs. de^p .Qitd i.amlnatsng' m* 
slights- >iduaMe for our .own day, 'IMr 
im trltlti^m ore m tmhk ss i^ mg* 
%m an exce^ye mtMp- of a samd ^ . 
tatt as If. one •autfam.tarfsnto wer^ , 
set tip aplnst anoikr* T%us, th«^ m- 
^e ou.< b qtjote without demurrer h ■ 
their own Introd^mion Marx's estl- 
:mate of. the Russkm.-Govermtte^t as- ' 
**a d\ili:jed govensment r^ing wn^ 
barbarism masses'*, ■■ 

Much mare serious^ ^ thar mlm- 
i\3xMm. ojie feds a total htk of aj^ 
fedmg! concerning the furcte^tal ; 
dilm^tce between totaHtaita&to mi 
the nsir^llmited ck^tlm d the 
Qor& In ttteir ea^ess b m^ n 
debater's point th<^ aa^geiate «m- 
tiBttity and mimmiae differaice b tte 
vanlshh^ point etmdt»itng tter in* ' 
titMiuction with a passage ^^Mi mttst 
vMate their work br ms swMo^ 
or histoTtan wk has ih ynlest h*- 
n^i bb the moi^stmui feabm 
whkh diferentlate the btal states tt! 
IfiUer and Sblin tot ninetaith-ces- 
tuii? d^^mtiKni Tte candu^ (*A 
eomi^rison of SbHnlsi Rtissia ^% 
Czary Eus!^ m^ be smnmed up % 
■the tdk^: ,ph$. ^ cte^, jto f*«at ' ' 
h mimi ^mr) gaes-o long wqy -b 
tintfermfee the very furpase tt^ ^ 
out b serve b their wml 
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Leon Felipe: Poet of Spain's Tra|edy 



D. Wolfe 



TTT IS time that we in tiie United States knew something about 
Leon Felipe. Because he is the humblest and simplest of 
11 Spain's poets, because he is a solitary who can neither hunt 
with the pack nor join the clique nor form part of the school nor 
follow the directives of the party, because he is at once mystic 
and equalitarian-not today a wonted combination -he is 
neither written about nor translated into English. For nearly a 
quarter century his slender volumes of poetry have been going 
forth, one after another, each of them heralded as a literary 
event throughout the Spanish-speaking world. His rare public 
addresses, with no organization of any kind to sponsor them 
have been literary events too, crowding the largest halls in Mexico 
City, Panama, Havana, Mad|id, and other capitals. He lived and 
taught here in the United Spates for a few years and has sym- 
pathetically translated somejof the best of our writers, ranging 
from Walt Whitman to Dos Passos, yet his very name is unknown 
among us. 

For that matter, his private life, his real name, are unknown 
to many who cherish his poetry in Spain and Latin America, 
What he thinks and feels about man, God, Spain, and the uni- 
verse is an open book with |io conceabents. But what he has 
been through and privately puJFered is fully known perhaps to 
no one. What I have been able to glean of his personal life from 
the passionate monologues which are his private conversation -> 
without benefit of that "formalized curiosity" known as research 
- boils down to little, and scime of that uncertain, 

His real name is Leon Felipe Camino (prophetic name, for 
cmino is road and this man was bom to wander unceasingly: he 
dropped the family name with his first book of poems lest people 
should think that it was assumed as a pose or inept wordplay). 
The anthologies, which by their nature seem to give the date of 
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LEON FELIPE! POET OF iPAW's TRAGEDY 

birth of all their poets, omit his. Born near the close of the last 
century in the most mim heart of Castitle, in the little village 
of Sequerosj Salamanca, he has been, among other things, a 
wandering actor (a dmm he told me, with that air of absorption 
in the tragedy of life which characterizes him); an apothecary 
in Spain and, for a year, on the penal island of Fernando Po; 
a professor of Spanish letters at Cornell and the Universities of 
Mexico and New Mexico; a shepherd expiating his sense of j)er- 
sonal guilt with other shepherds on the bare hills of Northern 
Portugal; a wandering poet in many Latin American countries; 
a resident on and oiF since 1922 in! Mexico; a returned son of 
Spain during the Spanish Civil War putting his pen at the service 
of the Republic; and now, once more, an exile in Mexico. How 
he got to Fernando Po is the subject of many a legend: for his 
part, he does not talk of it, nor would he ever commit to paper 
one of the greatest of his poems which one night in a Mexican 
caf^ he recited to me, because it excoriates the governor of that 
penal island and brings back rejected memories. 

His published works are often fugitive: a poem handed in 
manuscript to this or that friend, to whom it has been dedicated, 
finds its way into a magazine through the initiative of the 
recipient; public addresses recorded, in the ephemeral pages of 
daily papers, discourses which are masterpieces of Spanish prose 
with overtones and core of poetry (in Panama there are those 
who still remember and can recite by heart his bitter ABi 
a Pmmd, which was his response, to their farewell tribute). 
Besides these fugitive things which; rank with his best work, 
there are a number of more formally published slender volumes: 
Versos y mcmes del cminante —yirses and Prayers of the 
Wanderer (1922); Versos y oraciones delcminmtet Sepnda Serie 
(1930); drop a <ytor— the original title is in English (1933); 
El pepso de las hojetadas y el pescidor de w»« -The Clown 
Who Gets Slapped and the Man with the Fishing Rod (1938); 
i^fl/o/o|f(3-- which include poems from all of the above works 
and some not in any of them (1938); £/ Aafk — The Axe (1939). 

Despite its begetting of Gongorism, Spanish poetry is noted 
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for its employment of the siiple language of the common fo| 
but in a land of popular poetii, Leon Felipe is probably the most 
simple and most popular. Fio^ the very outset -*long before he 
had discovered and translate^ ham oj Grass -^k had beconie 
impatient of the restrictionsiwhich even the easy metrics and 
assonantal rhyme of Spanish .poetry impose upon utterance and 



Unmake that verse. 

Strip it of the adornments of rhyme, 

meter, cadencej 

and even of thf idea itself . . . 

Shake the words to the winds. . . 

and if there stijl remains something 

Aat , I 

will be poetry, I 

Such is his "theory" of poetry as expressed in one of his earlier 
writings. Yet, when he choo|e8 to use consonantal rhyme and 
more complicated cadences, his verse does not for that lose any. 
thing of its simplicity. Not only the langu^e and Ae thought but 
the very metaphors are as H rule humble and transparently 
simple. This, for instance, from his first book, expresses the 
equalitarian spirit of all his wprk: 

I ride with tight rein 

restraining my jilight 

for the point I8!fl0t to be first and alone 

but to get ther^ with all and on time 

And in the i«/e/fl|f6 there is tliepoem to/tt/M»; 

Always dierell ibe superior snow 
robing in ermiiifetbl%ll Mil 
and humbk wat^r toiling bebw 
to turn the wfi^ of the mill. 
And always a # *- skyer and friend *-- 
changing to tears ie snow forever 
and to cloud tht water of the river. 

While in one of his latest discourses (1940) we find: *'f he whole 
of my poetry is in the line, Why are there not shoes yet for 
everybody?" ! ' 

m 



lEON PEtlPE! POET OF SHIN*S TRAGEDY 

8^t of course, tliat is not the whole of his poetry. The seeond' 
•jnmanejit strain is that of the mystic* Not that Leon Felipe is 
a good son of the Church, far from itt Witness, for instance, God \ 
and the Bishop (194^): I 

. God who knows everything 

is a simpleton { 

and now he is kidnapped 

by some bandit archbiiops 

who make him say over the radio 
/'Halb!Hallo!HereIamwiththem/\; 

But that doesn*t mean that he is on their side 

but that he is there, a prisoner, 

He tells where he is, ndl more, 

sothatwemayjcnow I 

and may save him. 1 

As a simple expression of the homely reiigiou?, mysticism that 
runs through all of his poetry, we can take his . 

Ascension j > 

And Thou kmst^ ; 
saintly piistor^ | 
Thyjiockinthu \ - 

—Fray Luis ^LeQn 

He came here \. 

then went away. I 

Came, set our task ; 

and went away. j 

Maybe behind that cloud ■ * 

is one who works j 

even as we. I 

Maybe the stars | 

are only lighted windo^^s 

of a factory ^ ! 

where God has a job 1 

to distribute, just as bfte, 

He came here i 
andwentaway. j 
Came, filled our safe { 
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with fflillb^ of centuries and centuries, 
left a few tools . , . 
and went away. 

Hewlioknolraallthereis 
knows that l^t alone 
without gods to watch us 
we do bur wprk better. 

Bdiind you there is no one, No One, 

neither mast^ nor foreman nor boss, 

But time is yours. 

Time uid thjs chisel 

with which Ood began creation. 

Above all, Leon Felipe ij the poet of Spain's tragedy. He 
sought to escape from it by his wanderings, but it followed him. 
He proclaimed in his .first book that he had no^ fatherland, no 
patria chica, no sunlit housej emblazoned with coat of arms, no 
Mcient leathern armchair nj)r worm^aten table, no portrait of 
a grandfather with one armjon his breast and the other on his 
sword, who had won battlesi But wherever he went, he carried 
Spain with him, and in whatever far cottier of the earth he spent 
the night talking till dawn |n a caf^ with a fellow exile, there 
Spain was communing with ifself. (He iled from our Ithaca curs, 
ing because, though the university there had beea endowed with 
a beautiful social house with; comfortable tables and armchairs 
and alcoves, "in this accursed] country there is no conversation." 

When Spain's darkest houi- came, he felt impelled by an iite- 
sistible force to return to the land which he had $aid was not his. 
Out of the anguish of Spain's! betrayal and tragedy has come the 
greatest of his poetry: "ThciClown Wk Gets Slapped and the 
Man with the Fishing Rod,f written during the Civil War, a 
bitter tirade against Englajid and the farce of "non-inter- 
venrion"; "The Axe," subtitled "Spanish llegy," wrung from 
him by the factional fights inside the Republtcan ranks, by the 
fratricidal war between Republican and Falangist Spaniards, 
by what he regarded as the fi^al ruin of Spain. It is dedicated; 

TotheKnighisoftheAse 

To the Crusaded of Rancor and Dust ... 

To all the Spaniards of the world, 

m 



urn mimi poet of m0h traosdy 

Space fobids more than a fragment of tliis long and simple 
monody of pa with its intolerable i^^^^^ 
in the (for English) most prosaic wor(^s of common speech, let 
a fragment may serve to give the reMer some notion of what 
these thirty odd pages of cumulative pain are like. This is from 
the invocations' I 

Ahthesorrow I 

this sorrow of no longer having tears 
this sorrow | 

of having no more tears I 

to water the dust! | 

Ah the sorrow of Spain j 

which is no longer more thai wrinkle and dryness \ . . 

screwed up face i 

dry grief of earth j 

under a sky with no rains i 

gasp of a well sweep i 

over an empty well I* 

Oh this screwed up Spanish ^ace 

this face dramatic and grotelque 

dry dusty weeping j 

for the dust, 

for the dust of all things ended in Spain 

for the dust of aE the dead | \ 

and aU the ruins of Spain I 

for the dust of a race | 

now lost in History forever!' 

Dryweepmgofdust [ 
and for dust. For dust j 
of a house without walls ; 
ofa tribe without blood | 
of ducts without tears ' 
of furrows without water . . . 
Dry weeping of dust 
for dust that will no longer akglomerate 
neither to make a mud-brickj 
nor to raise a hope. . 
Oh yellow accursed dust i 
given us by rancor and pride 
of centuries 

, m ' 
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and centuries 

and centuries . . * 

For this dust is not of today 

nor come to us from abroad 

we are all desert and African . . . 

Nobody here has any tears 

and for what are we to live 

if we have no tears? 

For what have w? any longer to weep 

ifour weeping dofcs not bind? 

In this land 

tears do not bind 

neither tears nor plood . . . 

Sandy earth without water 

wrung flesh without tears 

rebellious dust of rancorous rock 

and hostile lavas ^ 

yellow atoms and sterile 

ofunfruitfulness , 

vengeful motes 

sand quarry of envy . . , 

wait dry and forgbtten 

till the sea overflows * . . 

i 
Why have you all said 
that in Spain thei^e are two bands 
if there is only dust? 

In Spain there ar^ no bands 

in this land there are no bands 

in this accursed l^nd there are no bands 

there is only a yellow axe 

which rancor has edged sharp 

an axe which falls:i ^ 

always 



implacable and tireless 

on any humble union: 

on two prayers that fuse 

on two tools that Interlace 

on two hands that grasp each other. 

The order is to ch^p 



mm FELIPE; poet of s^ain^s imgedy 
todbp ' 

to clop ; 

to chop till dust is reached 
dotntothestom. I 
Here there sre no bands i 
th?re are no bands \ 
neither reds ! 

nor whites i 

nor patricians j 

nor plebeians... ! 
Here there are only atom&j 
atoms that bite one another.. . 

From here no one escapes 
for tell me, friend ropemalier, 
is there any one who can braid a ladder 
ofsand and dust? 

Spain i 

your envy was mightier i 
than your honor 

and better you have guardfed the axe 
than the sword ... I 
Under its edge ' 

has been made dust i 
the Ark j 

the race ; 

and the sacred rock of the dead; 
the chorus \ 

the dialogue ■ 

and the hymn; ' 

the poem 

the sword j 

and the craft; j 

the tear 

the drop of blood j 
and the drop of joy . .. 
And all will be made dust ^ 

all [ 

all . . . i 

Dust with which nobody I 
nobody 
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will ever make 
either a brick 



or tui iiiuMuii I i 1 1 1 

I 



Leon Felipe wrote "The ht" then he hisd first returned to 
Mexico after Spain's final a^ny. It seemed to him that Spain 
was lost forever, and that t|ie Spaniard ia A, ualike the Jew 
in the Diaspora, had no faith in his own election to sustain him 
no mission and no possessiontleft to hun, unless he could squeeze 
from dry, pain-seared eyes i m ia which there might be hope 
not of Spain's but of man's 'redemption. In a public address on 
the occasion of the poem's piblication, there is a moving sugges, 
tion- which we do not prop(|)se now to expound IWier-'of this 
as Spain's continued mission In exile. And in the midst of die 

overwhelming sorrow there is| if not anoteolhope, yet of defiance 
of the forces of destructioi^ which have triumphed In Spsia. 

Embedded in the discourse |ire several fragments of verse, one 

dealing with his own poetry, from which we have cited the 

line about shoes for all; one addressed to all Spaniards; one ad- 

dressed to Franco! | 

Yours is the treasjiry 

the house j 

the horse | 

the pistol. 

Mine is the anciet|t '^m of the land. 

You remain with everything 

and I naked wandering throogh the world , . . 

butIleavfyoumkte...IliiJTEI 

And how are you Ming to gather the wheat 
and feed the fire i 

iflcarryoffthesijng? 

The confused voice with whic)i Spain speaks today suggests that 
the poet may have been rig ^' 
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I[p,L literature there is no more 
dramatic relation between author 
and subject than in this biography of 
Joseph Stalin by Leon Trotsky,' It 
is like Robespierre doing a life of 
Fouche, Kurbsky of Ivan the Ter- 
rible, Muenzer of Martin Luther, 
Sathanas of the Archangel Michael 
•. , . with the world still beset with 
controversy as to which was Prince 
of Heaven and which Lord of the 
Powers of Darkness. 
The hero, or anti-hero, of this 
biography has already after his own 
Ishion done a life of his biographer: 
in the purge trials; in the burning of 
a succession of official party histories 
and the ultimate dictating of his own; 
iji^ retroactive editing of his past 
aiiinrotsky's on a scale possible only 
to the master of a state which p 
sesses a monopoly alike of the produc- 

tiLIN: An Affmid ofk Mm mi llii Wu- 
Lm Troisiiy. Edited and tiaiulai(d from the 
Rutjuo by Cklts Miluiutli. (;. Hitpa. 



tlon and distribution of goods and 
of the production and distribution of 
ideas. In Stalin's history of the.Party 
Trotsky is drawn as "Has Iscariot" 
betraying Lenin, opposing the Revo- 
lutionofi9i7with which he somehow 

got identified, attempting to surren- 
dei the new Soviet state to Germany 
eariy in i9iMirKting the bullet 
which struck Lenin down later in the 

same year, trying bis hardest to lose 
th^ Civil War, and thereafter engag- 
ing in "the betrayal of state secrets 
and the supply of information of an' 
espionage character to foreign es- 
pionage services, the vile assassination 
ofJKiroVi acts of wrecking, diversion 
and explosions, the dastardly murder 
ofj Menzhinsky, Kuibyshev and 
Gorky -all these and similar vil- 
lainies over a period of twenty years." 
[Trotsky's Ml is only fully under- 
standable when we br in mind that 
itjis Trotsky's rejoinder, his last wotd 
in defense of his own career and in 
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Urn, M^iidkk 
ishtkiukroi 



m firmi] iik Jrot^ id &/w a vii « ("^ ^ 

pisits to kssk totd&i mi tkn tm pi, He nho mihki 

„„, in Mm. At pestkUt. Wft immi a tti^k iififh:/ of 

h to kfiAMmktkMk, Three Who Made a Revolution. Ht 

ivcra; His Life and ;Tinies ad olkr m{s on Lute Mm. 
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indictment of his pwerful antagonist, sometliing (ar from trivial! Tt*, 

A good part of it is chapter and verse episodesand passages in which Sta^ 

refutation of Stalin's official and orig- undocumented assertions seem wildest 

inally anonymous llutoty oftk Cok and most nonsensical turn out to be 

munist Fariy ojtk Met Unm Many the places in Trotsky's book where the 

arid, pages are devoted to a detailed documents speak most eloquently., 

re-examination of the actual record,! a Even as these two men wei:e polar 

resurrection ofsuppressed and flouted opposites bound to each other by 

documents, an interminable .going antagonistic energies in a sing 

over the lists of committees in charge • highly charged magnetic field, so t 

of this and that to show that they did two hooks are inseparably boun^ 

not always consist of Lenin and Stalin gether as polar complements of each 

alone, that Stalin's name was as |a other. ^ 
rule not even in second place, that 

often it did not figure in the list at all ;. II 

"History is becoming clay in the ' . 
hands of the potter," exclaims Trot- As befits a- volume thus conceived in 
sky. But how different would his tone controversy, the manuscript of Trot- 
have been, how much more scornful sky's Min has had a stormy history, 
and devastating his invective, had he Some of the source material was 
known that he was quarrehng not lugged by its author across Siberia to ' 
with the will-less potter's wheel, but exile in remote Alma Ata, then to 
with the potter himself. If he had Turkey, Norway, France, Mexico, as, 
lived until January 20, 1%^, he would he was driven from land to land. The 
have learned from the columns of book was written in a semi-fortress. 
hda that Stalin is himself the au- home ia peaceful-seenning Coyoacan, 
thor of this strange work of historical behmd heavily barred doors, guarded 
felsification, endless self-quotation and by Mexican police and pistol-carrying 
self-glorification, and that the anony- disciples, beneath specially c||; 
mous Himy first published in 1938 structed; turrets on :which maci| 
will soon appear as Volume XV of guns were mounted. Work on the; 
Joseph Stalin's slxteen-volume Col- ker chapters was pressed unremit- 
kctsiVorh! I; tingly in a conscious race with death, 

Read thus together, both Stalin: s after the home had been broken iil] 

Historj y Trotsky's biography of by Mexican Communists disguise(E'^ 

Stalin take on enormously more mean- police, the bed whei'e Trotsky and 

ing, tension and intellectual excite- his wife 'had been sleeping a moment 

ment. Many an obscure passage, so before riddled with machine gun bul-; 

trivial-seeming that one wondered lets, his 'grandson Seva wounded and 

why Stalin even put it into a book, his secretary-guard, Sheldon; Harte, 

suddenly reveals itself as a cover for carried off and murdered. "Stalin, 
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Strike again," said the author, and polish that Trotsky was wont to 
.Iwing his subject and knowing how give to his finished work are lacking, 
anxious the latter was to prevent his Here and there the connective pas- 
giving his testimony to the world, sages supplied by the editor - always 

A few months later, the long arm of scrupulously marked off by square 

the GPU reached again into his home, brackets - reveal Malamuth's preju- 

by guile this time, and plunged a dice in favor ofdemocracy rather than 

short-handled alpine pick into his Trotsky's prejudice against it, To 

pulsing brain. "On August 20, 1940,'* Trotsky's wife and political heirs a 

pks translator-editor Charles Mala- few of these interpolations seemed so 

1:", "Trotsky was struck a mortal alien to the spirit of the original that 

blow on the back of his head with a they were preparing to bring suit to 

pickaxe and his brain wrenched out enjoin Harper from publishing, when 

while he was reading a manuscript, suddenly the publishing house itself 

. . . That is why this and other por- decided that it was not "timely" to 

tions of this book remain unfinished." let the American people know all 

Seven chapters (out of twelve), they could possibly learn about the 
and all three appendices, had been man who had just become our ally, 
completed, translated, and the trans- So, while Ambassador Davies and 
lation checked by Leon Trotsky, others of his school were painting. 
Thereafter the translator, whom Joseph Stalin as a gentle, pipe-puffing 
Death had transformed into editor, soul at whose feet dogs loved to lie 
constructed the remaining five chap- arid on whose knees children loved to 
ters out of notes, hints, work sheets, coo, this well documented, revealing 
and unfinished fragments. Even if the picture was withheld from us for four 
author had lived to finish it, the work long years, Whatever its deficiencies, 
would have suffered from a certain if would have been worth a thousand 
imbalance since Trotsky was more Davies and Durantys in those war 
(i|rested in the formative period years, This incident, and many like 
tiiat made Stalin's character, and in it, should make us reconsider the 
the devices by which he rose to power, system of "voluntary censorship" 
than in the uses he made of his power with its amateur judgments by count- 
once it was complete and aU op- less censors who are without responsi- 
(||ients eliminated. But the pathetic Ijility to the citizenry and beyond the 
ending of the manuscript in the mid- reach of public protest, 
die of a sentence adds to the ira- | Nor does that end the vicissitudes 
balance. of the il-iated work. On page 399 

The later chapters, reconstructed Trotsky wrote; 

like a broken mosaic by Charles Mala- -m r 1 a ..'. .. 

t , / . J , The part ot the Oppositionist writing 

miJth,areamarvelofpatientcareand :^ i ^^^^i ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^ J^ 

insight, Yet the scope and the sparkle I thetimcofmycxpulsioDtoTurkcyisnow 
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in the Harvard Library and Qt h infoid obvious dislaste for the machinatictf^ 



tk mri oftk Kmf{m m^ffc b] 
^oin^ to tk ori^iml mm, [Italics, are 



tk rmiojhl «# 5# bj ^yj, ^^ ^^ y^^ ^. ,^ ^^^^ p .„f^[ 



and painstaking detail. The very gross- 

; ness of Stalin's invective has impelled 

Mas, poor dead man, unable to Trotsky, himsclfan undoubted master 

defend his will! At this writing the of powerful invective, to assume an 

Harvard Library has clapped ;a unwonted dry and colorless restraint, 

twenty-five year seal upon these docu- Moreover, he is haunted by the fear 

ments - strange fate for the papers that the unthinking and unconcertf 

of one who once electrified the world will attribute his book to ha^ 

by broadcasting the secret treaties of rather than a desire to restore the 

his country and its allies in the midst erased outlines of historical truth, 

ofwar. It is to be hoped that Harvard At times grudgingly, at times 

will soon follow the example of Haf- freely, Trotsky concedes to Stalin 

pcr's in giving the American people whatever strong points he can: **in-: 

the right of access to such important domitable will (a will that always 

material concerning an ally with immeasurably surpassed his intellec- 

whom we must cooperate in peace as tual powers); firmness of character 

in war, ; and action; grit; stubbornness; and to 

' a certain extent even his slyness. , . 

Ill , ruthlessness and conniving, attributes 
indispensable in the struggle" with an 

Leon Trotsky was a born writer (his enemy class; "personal courage; cold 

earliest underground name was Pm persistence and practical common 

- the Russian word for "pen"), with sense." 

a strong sense of literary form andi a But the mainspring of Stalin's per- 

fastidious pride in every line he wrote, sonality Trotsky finds to be "love J 

Doubtless he would have worked power, ambition, envy - acti^' 

hard to make this book, so important never-slumbering envy of all who 

to him, more nearly equal to bis best, were more gifted, more powerful, of 

But, in any case, the finished portions higher rank than he," 

betray that it would have sagged far ; Trotsky proves from, incontestabk 

below his masterpieces, TfeYf/^r/^pj documents that up to 1917 Stal|f' 

and JkHmrjojtkRmknhok was not regarded as,a leader, hardly 

lion. The completed chapters are in- even on a provincial scale, but as a 

ferior, too, to the finished portionS|Of second-string lieutenant, "asmalltime 

a life of Lenin, likewise interrupted propagandist and organizer"; that in 

by death. This Min is not done- the fateful year 1917 when all the 

to put it mildly -roH/worfjbutias other leaders "went around with 

a disagreeable duty by one with an cracked voices" from addressing mass- 
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take the place of the Central the| Party of its political content as 

C^tnittee." torum for planning and &mm; for 

Why is it that in the present book personal dictatorship which would 
Trotsky nowhere ventures to recall drain the Central Committee of its 
this brilliant example of scientific political content as leading body of 
prophecy, so painfully verified by his- the Party. Even as Trotsky ^ had pre- 
tory? There are moments when that dieted in 1904, so with the fatality of 
insight hovers on the threshold of Greek tragedy did the drama unfold, 
consciousness. In this connection," until it ended for Trotsky with a 
w/j^s Trotsky at one point, ''it is pickaxe in the back of the brain, 
rrjp: tempting to draw the inference But there was a complement to 
that future Stalinism was already Trotsky nvarning of 190^, a warning 
rooted in Bolshevik centralism, or, and prophecy uttered at the same 
more sweepingly, in the underground time by Lenin against Trotsky's con- 
hierarchy of professional revolution- cept of an undemocratic revolution, 
aries," '%tkrtmftinf - but Trot- Wrote Lenin against Trotsky in 1905: 
sky refuses to be tempted. '['Whoever attempts to achieve so- 

When Trotsky and Lenin joined cialism by any other route than that 

forces in 1917, it was on the basis of a of political democracy will inevitably 

pohtical quii fro quo. Trotsky ac arrive at the most absurd and reac 

cepted once for all Lenin's machine, tiohary results, both political and 

and Lenin accepted Trotsky's con-, economic." 

ception of the nature of the Russian Also a brilliant foreseeing! But in 

Revolution. As Trotsky accepted 1917, when Lenin accepted Trotsky's 

Lenin's undemocratic machine, Lenin concept of the Russian Revolution 

accepted Trotsky's no less undemo- and Trotsky accepted Lenin's concept ^ 

cratic idea, first formulated in 1905, of 'the Party machine, they com- 

that the Russian Revolution might pounded each other's errors and raised 

tnse with democracy and leap the totalitarian potential to the second 

over to a minority dictatorship power. There was a world war on, and 

by a single minority party acting in both men had reason to hope that a 

the name of a minority class. spread of the Russian Revolution to 

An undemocratic machine to seize alLwarring countries might save Rus- 

ter and make an undemocratic siaTrom the consequences which each 

-- jlution! That combination con- oflthem had foreseen by halves. But 

tained a mighty potential for totali- in; place of the World Revolution 

tarianism: for a one-party dictatorship . .1. came Stalin! That is the real 

which would drain the Soviets of their meaning of Trotsky's "inevitability." 

political content as parliaments of the Like a cuttlefish in a cloud of ink he 

working class; for a Central Commit- shies away from its implications wher- 

tee dictatorship which would drain ever they suggest themselves in these 
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pages. For he approaches Sialin as a the role of a genuine critic to th|ple 
loyal Leninist and Bolshevist, which of a pretender denouncinp'a 
reduces him, despite his angry scorn, usurper," 
to a speciesof loyal opposition, die As a psychological and personal 
dare not subject Lenin's machine to a study of the dictator:who was "ere- 
real re-examination, that macljine ated by the machine" and of the 
whichlentitselfsocasily tothc"usur- stratagems by which he contrived to 
pation" of "the driver's seat" by a "usurp the driver's seat," Trotsky's 
totalitarian dictator; which even Mm 'a sometimes brilhant and at 
"created" that dictator; which, once all points highly informative a^re- 
such a man was in the driver's seat, vealing. No one who would ■ i- 
became the juggernaut we know, .'ind stand the character and actions ol the 
he dare not re-examine the seizure of man who wields greater power than 
power by a minority party in the any other on earth today can afford to 
name of a minority class or a fraction miss this book, But those who would 
of that class, in November 1917, Only understand the most important prob- 
with this in mind can we understand lem of our time - the problem of 
how he can still describe the Russian democracy versus totalitarianisin in a 
totalitarian state as "a workers' state" world that is moving everywhere 
albeit withj'monstrous bureaucratic towards greater collectivism and 
distortions." Only thus can we under- greaterstate intervention - will have 
stand why hesays that stateownership to go beyond its pages. They provide 
of all property, of the means of pro- only raw materials. For Trotsky is so 
duction of goods and the means jof contemptuous of democracy, that he 
production of ideas, ownership by the can think of nothing more devastating 
state of the food, the jobs, the bodies to say of the master totahtarian of 
and the minds of its subjects, is si today than this: 
'a progressive force." i "A plebian democrat of the provin- 
_ Ihe real deficiency ofthis book lies cial type, armed with a rather pig 
in the unconscious hmitations thkt tive 'Marxist' doctrine - it waHs 
Trotsky has put upon his task of re- such that he entered the revolution- 
examination of the work of a lifetime, ary movement, and such in essence 



Those limitations reduce him froin he remained to the very end. . 
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By Bertram D, Wolfe 

■■■" ' ' ■ : '•■.. 

BOOKS on Cliina have a way of with Moscow but make their ownP 

I flowing in two divergent chan- line;> the ousting of the Japanese is 

nek that have no point of con- made to seem: all imprtant to the 

tact with each other. On the one integrity and independence of China, 

hand, there are the works of scholars but not the ousting of the Russians; 

- depdable, illuminating, and lit- Ajnerican troops should be withdrawn 

tie read except by specialists; on the from Manchuria, but the Russian 

other hand, we have books by report- trlibps can stay in Port Arthur and 

ers and special pleaders - brash and liiiren for the ninety-nine years of 

arrogant, misleading, but popular in their leasehold and the authors will 

form and intended for wide distribu- do their demure best not to notice it, 

tion. The latest example of the former |A more serious difference between 

is the new edition of Kenneth Scott the two types of book is tliat the 

Latourette's already classic Tk Chi- scholarly work is likely to recognixe 

m^ Tkir History ani Cukre'} and the Chinese Revolution as an attempt 

of the latter, Jhunder out of Qilm, to transform China in terms of its own 

by Theodore H. White and Annalee heritage, while the journalist's report 

|acoby,whichisaBook'of-the-Month i^ores China's past and right to a 

Club selection.^ development of her own, and treats m 

Like most of the books of the sec- the Chinese Revolution either as an 
ond type, the new White-jacoby obhgation to 'catch up" with West- 
work bears certain telltale stigmata: ern civilization and Western institu* 
to wit, the Communists are "not tipns, or as an unduly slow and be- 
really Communists" but "agrarian fed replica of the Russian Revolu^ ; 
democrats"; they have no connection tion. Formulas and prejudices and 
^^^.^^^ prescripfions are laid down for fo,- 



li'-oo! fim^. 000,000 people without so much as a 

BERTRAM D, WOLFE mt to l{m fmoMll^^ a nninicr of At Rum ani CIm Com- 
mniit M) kdm rafmci to in tm nftick iumi Im miti to Moscow in tk pn /(j2^, 
/J2j mi / J2J. Hi ii at present writing a trifk ijopafliy of Uninjtotilij mi Mn. 
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hint that theirs is the largest body of Han dynasty before the Cliristlan em 
mankind under one civihzation in the and lesser canals and irrigation and 
world, a' civili/;ition (hat counts its flood control works even earlier. 
years ni millenniums of continuity The Chinese discovered the laws of 
whereas we or the Russians count in soilj conservation, irrigation and in- 
mere centuries. Neither humility nor ' tensive agriculture, and printed' trea- 
knowledge is there to prompt the tisc^ thereon, a thousand years before 
. authors to ask what it is that China the! Germanic tribes learned to do- 
.jganand should -and doubtless will mesiticate plants and animals. Even 
If" preserve of its ancient heritage, today, lacking our tools and science, 
Or what it can teach the West, whose a Chinese peasant gets a larger yield 
physical and spiritual eruption into outiof an acre of land than an Amer- 
this mighty land has started it on one ican* farmer, not to speak of a 'Russian 
of the crudest and most grandiose mizlul{. G)ntrary to the deluge of 
processes of transformation in the reports by our writers, which speak of ^ 
whole history of man. "feudalism" andthenecdof'breaking 
Here is a people that traces the out- up liirge estates" in China, there arc 
lines of its present culture back be- almost no such estates in the Western 
yond the second millennium before sense of the term or in feudal dimen- 
Christ; that in comparative homo- sions. The Chinese abolished feudal- 
geneity of blood and language and ism and hereditary aristocracy before 
outlook and government has organ- the West had even devised those in- 
ized a larger number of human beings stitu'tions. Some time before the third 
for a longer period than any nation in century B.C., they began to substitute 
Europe, or all of them together, or for rjule by hereditary lords a system 
than India, or figypt, or America, of administration by a scholarly civil 
The Chinese invented the art of writ- service ' based upon competitive! ex- 
/^ng while Rome was a barbarian vil- amination and recruitment of the 
"^age. They invented paper, printing, ables'f, regardless of birth or status, 
the compass, gunpowder (with the Tlie chief agrarian problems of this 
quaint notion that its highest use was overwhelmingly peasant land lie in 
in celebrating festivals!), while West- the yery success of this reform,' which 
em Europe, which was to make such abolished feudal tenure and primo- 
startling and disturbing use of these geniture and caused the land to be 
inventions, was made up of nomadic endlessly divided and subdivided, 
triljcs ranging the forests. They de- Not large estates, but little pocket- 
veloped a great network of canals dug handkerchief (arms too small to sus- 
by the state (such as Peter the Great tain a'population which is denser in 
was to initiate in the eighteenth cen- many rural areas than in the thickly 
fury and St-din in the twentieth), populated cities ofother lands -that 
somewhere in the dim past of the is tlieibasic agrarian problem of China. 
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Statistics vary from region to region, and slow up the rate of change, and 

as does fertility, but more than 50 now make change more difficult, 

per cent of the farmers own their own more necessary, and more sweeping 

land (even in our wealthy Iowa, more and unsettling, Dr. Sun first became 

than 50 per cent are tenants), and the aware of the need of revolutionizing 

average size of a farm is estimated as China when he saw the French slicing 

four to five acres, which means that off its south lands, the Russians and 

some large families have mere vcge- the Japanese contending in the north 

table gardens of less than an acre to over Manchuria, Mongolia, hitd^^ 

live on. and the Liaotang Peninsula (Por™ 

The area of China is approximately iArthur), "and England and Germany 
the same as that of the United States^ icutting spheres from its central coast- 
er the continent of Europe, including lline, "The rest of mankind is the 
Russia; yet it has sheltered and sup- ^carving knife and the serving dish, 
ported (very badly, to be sure, during 1 while we are the fish and the meat," 
this recent fearful cycle of wars, in- ; he cried in anguish. "We have the 
vasions, civil wars and social trans- 1 greatest population and the oldest 
formation) a population nearly four | culture. . , . Butwehaveonly fam- 
timesthatoftheUnltedStates,orap' I ilyism and clanlsm, there is no real 
proximately the same as that of all ; nationalism, In spite of four hundred 
the busy countries of Europe put to- i million people we are but a sheet of 
gether. In that pressure of population - loose sand," 
on resources; in the eruption of the! "Nationalism, Democracy, P«o- 
Western powers into China with thei pie's Livelihood" -these were Dr. 
aid of superior material force; in the,' , Sun's bous "Three Principles of the , 
further weakening occasioned by civil People " ' The first two were to give 
war; in the need for Industrializatiori the people the same stake in the fate^ 
and the acquisition of the military of the nation as they had in that of ||' 
and mechanical aspects of the invadr the clan and the family and the 
ing civilization in order to oust the village. And as for "People's Liveli- 
invaders and restore China's dignity hood," it was the old Confuclap 
and independence - here lie the real formula as to the true purpose of gov- 
problems of the Revolution. But no ernment, but it needed anew imple- 
one of these makes it desirable for mentation through modern industry, 
China to reject wholesale her remark- enlargedproductivity,improvedtranS' 
able ancient heritage "to throw out, pprtation, and new methods of 
as the saying goes, the baby along increasing and distributing wealth in 
with the bathwater. j a country in which "there arc not , 

The very age of Chinese civiliza- ,»5^„Af«a«/.(TheThreePrincipi«ofthePcopie.) 

tion, its early superiority and high Last Lecture by Dr. Sua Yat-sea. Mm 
/ ' , *^ / J J ' '^ English by Frank W. Price. Mmttry ofljfommn oj , 

achievements have tended to delay khnm<^jOm. 
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ricli ami poor; only poor and h Ixirii wiiiiin a lialf decade of earli 

pr," otb: Ltnin (iliyo); Gandlii (ili()()); 

"Tlie purpose of my Tlirce Prin- and Sun Yai-sen (1866). Despite 

■ ciples," said Dr, Sun in lectures de- profound differences, these three will 

livcred while cancer was eating at his together be seen to have led one 

liver and he knew his time was run- of the greatest movements in recorded 

ning out, "is to elevate China to an hjstory: the reawakening of the East, 

equal position among the nations, For thousands of years before Christ, 

. so that she can permanently exist in China, India, and other empires of 

,^he world." the nearer East were far ahead of the 

■^ While this attempt to save and Western World. For a brief period in 

transform a great nation is going on, the tenth and eleventh centuries a,d„ 

the least that can be expected of al- llussia, too (not the recent Russia cen- 

legedly sympathetic, or even reason- tering around Moscow, but the older 

iihly informed and moderately hum- Ukrainian Russia centering around 

l)lc rcprters, is to recognize, along Kiev and deriving its civilization 

with the scholar Kenneth Scott La- M Baghdad and Byzantium), was 

toiirette, that "the Chinese culture ahead of northwestern Europe. But 

whose disruption the present genera- thereafter, for three-quarters of a 

tion has witnessed, and the civiliza- millennium, the current of historical 

tion of the West which brought about dynamism shifted to the Atlantic sea- 

thc revolution , . . are W notable board, thence overseas to America, 

achievements of the human genius, and ever westward until it had circled 

and it would be difficult to decide the globe and reawakened the slum- 

which is the more admirable." beringEast. 

And to recognize further, with the lit was at this moment that the 

same author, that whatever its dilTi- three were born who were destined 

/^Acuities in meeting the needs of a to lead the great Eurasian plain of 

'f modern industrialized and centralized Russia with its over 150,000,000 peo- 

state, "China's political structure has pjc; the subcontinent of India with 

endured longer than any other ever its 350,000,000; and the subcontinent 



devised by man, and, measured by the 
area and the number of people gov 



China with its 400 or 450,000,000. 
It is impossible for a contemporary 



erned, was one of the most successful to give' final judgment on the com 
jn history." pbatlve greatness of these three, Will 

it correspond to the moral energies 
U they released.? Then the order of 

precedence may be: Gandhi, Sun, 
When the historian of the future llenin. the numbers they set in mo- 
looks back upn our epoch, the men tion? That would make it Sun, 
who may well loom largest are three Gandhi, Lenin. The power concen- 
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tralion they built up within their he fled the country and returned to 

own lifetime? That would put Lenin start fresh uprisings.;lD 1921, elected 
in li«t place. president once more, his actual sover- 

Coming as I did to a recent bk on cignty was soon reduced to the deck 

the life of Sun Yat-sen^ after pro- of a single battleship and the com- 

longcd preoccupation with the hfe of inand of two hundred sailors under 

Lenin, I was struck by their differing his young chief of staff, Chiang Kai- 

approachcs to the question of power shek. Yet that renunciation of pwer, 

as a key to the profound differences in that scrupulous attention to means 

rationale, in temperament and in employed, that touch of "Chinesffl 

"style" between the two men. style," had won him such prestige^ 

After being aroused by the slicing , Itliat his opponents, with guns trained 
off of a piece of China by France in upon his battleship, found it neccs- 
1885 and after declaring war on the iary to parley and offer life in re- 
degenerate Manchu dynasty in 1895 jturn for the legal sanction that would 
for not being able to resist further en- Icome ■ from his resignation. He an- 
croachment by japan and Russia, Dr. jswered: 
Sun engaged in no less tbn eleven '' , , . 

1911 enabled him-to use Lenms ' allowed to die for their republic? ... 

words -"to take per," Then his' [ Only if tk rebels are severely grief- 

first proclamation to the people ended 1 ^'"^''"'' '*"" ' "P^" K^piaim with 

with words Lenin could never have i''"' , 

uttered: "I, Sun Wen [a variant name I In the end they were "gdcf- 

cfSunYat-sen], solemnly declare that Istricken" and the influence of Dr, 

I will resign as soon as these diings | Sun grew, so that at his death in 1925 

have been accomplished." And resign jhis armies were already gathering 

he did, much sooner than he had j under Chiang Kai-shek for the long- A, 

promised. Within a month in feet, he i dreamcd-of sweep to the northW 

had ceded the presidency to another j (1926-28) which was to lay the foun- 

because he thought it would prevent | datiohs for a united China and begin 

needb bloodshed. 'the expulsion of the invaders and ' 

A fool? The tragic decade and a their'puppets, and the subjection of 



half that remained to him almost 



the local warlords. 



made it seem that that surrender of | Refusal to treat with rebels until 
power had negated his lifetime of I they are "severely grief-stricken" can- 
effort. Local warlords sprang up; jnot be dismissed as a mere idiosyn; 
would-be emperors; coufs ikt; at- 1 crasy of Dr, Sun's. That there is 
tempted restorations. More than once something profoundly Chinese about 
■~7V~~~~~77~~~7" it was demonstrated afresh in i9;6, 

'J«i»W-/Hi,/<fi)«r«(,bySttpheiiClieoajidRobcrt : i i. m • t/ • i i 

Riyiie.}3,«i,/Afl«f. : whcn his succcssor, iDiang Kai-snek, 
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finding liimself kidnapped hy one nf specclies' witli Stalin's' to sec liow 

liis subordinates, tiic young Man- niucHurtliertiiclatter: has departed 

churian warlord, Marshal Chang frhm the outlook of his predecessor 

Hsoeh-liang, refused to treat with his tlian Chiang from Sun Yat-sen's, 

captor, demanding that the latter Chiang's speeches, like Dr, Sun's, are 

either sby him, or repent and sue for gjavc and sententious, , permeated by 

pardon, In the end, the young mar- tie ancient Chinese virtues of pro- 

shal humbly followed his late captive pricty, justice, loyalty.and conscien- 

,; to Nanking to ask for punishment at tibnsness, quietly hopeful in the midst 

t hands, From the "face" or prestige ofapparent hopelessness, always con- 

ich Chiang won as a result of his cerncd with thedefenseof Chinese in- 

■ conduct in that episode, no less than tcgrity not only against the invader 

from his victories in the famous of thelmomcnt but against ail in- 

March to the North of 1926-28, came vadcrs, and with resistance as but one 

the authority which enabled him to phase of reconstruction, There is in 

unite all China, including hostile them no single utterance which would 

warlords and hostile G)mmunists, in hive stuck in Dr. Sun's throat, as 

the eight terrible years when China iijntimerable utterances of Stahndur- 

had to suffer more and fight longer iiig the war would have choked Lenin, 

than any other country engaged in Certainly we cannot imagine the 

the late World War, Chiang :of these speeches addressing 

any words to the ruler of japan such 

• ni as Stalin did to the Nazi leaders dur- 

iiigthe.period,of the pact with Hitler 

With the names of Gandhi, Lenin for the^ partition of Poland: "le 

and Sun, three other names arc inti- f|end,ship of the pples of Germany 

■mately associated. Only time can and the Soviet Union, cemented in 

fnswer fully the question: to what b|ood, will long endure." (Telegram 

xtent do Nehru, Stalin and Chiang from Stalin to von Ribbtrop on 

Kai-shek represent continuity, to Stalin's birthday. The "blood," of 

what extent departure from the aims cfiirse, was-Polish blood.) ■ 

and ideals of their respective "mas- j 'Hie historian of the future could 

teis"? Though the evidence is not determine the extent of Stalin's rup- 

all in, it is already possible to say tfre with thei early anti-imperialism 

that Chiang is much closer to Dr. Sun ofiLenin by comparing Lenin's words 

than Stalin to Lenin; perhaps, too, on', the far East ini^O/j-oj and in 

\ than the socialistic and pro-indus- ijr^ with Stalin's words and deeds in 

trialization Nehru is to the Gandhi present-day China. Thus, when the 

. "^ *<1 to ™>"de modern ma- m(^M^M^u..,<4G^^ ' 

chinery from India. One has only to *»« '^*'-'H amy h% M» %• , 

compare Chiang Kai-sheks wartime si.$i.B,/«;wM/<k,. 
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T^r lost Port Arthur in the War 0^ ^"d Wenwan, the v«y territorv fo™ 

i()0/(i)5, ^Lenin wrote an article be-; *li slie U warned fapan three vears 

ginning: "The proletariat has every! ?'''"; "! P^" "^ ''^^ R"™ '" make 

reason to rejoice. , . ," How strange' ^ " ''™" ^^^^'^ ''^'"''""^^' 

this sounds placed alongside i\larshai '^"^ ^^'^ f^««ion of the Tsar's. 

Stalin's "Victory Address" of Sepi' ^'^''^ l^y S'^lin: 

tember 2, 1945, when Manchuria, The concessions China had made we im- 

again fell into the Russian sphere; F'^t and far-reaching. They did not, 

along with Northern Korea Daireii ^™'"^^' '"^"''' ''" ''"'''« «f sover- 

and Port Arthur- '■ •'?"')'- ;''"^'' W diaracterized tho^ 

.,., If f,' i ™c^ 1)7 ■' wist Riissia.'Thetrcatvai 

e (leleat ol the Russian troops in 190^ whole was a lurther guarantee of Chin^ 

icit grave memories in the minds of our pohtical and territorial inte^ritv 

, peorkltwasadarkstainonourcountrv, ,,/ j 1 w ,■!„'' 

Oiir people trusted and waited for the day . "^ "'°™" ™'^' '^''^ ■ Dulles would 

when lapan would be routed and the staiir "'^'^ '" ^st that theory of Chinese 

wipedaivay. For forty years have wc,mcii ' .sovereignty bv trying to fly in a Cbi- 

J( the older generation, waited for this nese government plane over the guns 

'"'. , ,, ■: of the fortress of Port Arthur! 

Or the historian could compare The White-facoby W employs a 

Marshal Slalins actions in Persia, cruder form of double standardiit ex- 

urkey,bstPrussia.and China with plains away all the virtues of tlic 

le bitter attack of Ixnm on tie Central government that have to be 

Kerensky government m July 15)17, admitted, and explains away all the 

ecause It had not repudiated the deficiencies and vices of the Com' 

Isaristclaims-oreven published the munists which .cannot' be i^ored 

met treaties of a rankly predatory However, the trusting reader does not 

iiature,conccrningthepartitioning|of have to wait for these curious cxer- 

nsia, te robbery of China, ;of ciscs in apologetics in order to know 

iurkey, the annexation ofEastPriis- whom to applaud and whom to his^ 

^'Vj". > , , 1 As in the stock-company melodrama- 

Indee , the true metal of many a the villain is known by his oily black 

more subtle book than that of White moustacheand the hero by his honest 

and facoby IS revealed by the simple blond, smooth-shaven features, so th^ 

acid test of an author's attitude jto- authon give you a key as they intro- 

wards the Tsar's seizure and Staljn's duce each character; "A slim cold- 

reseizure of Port Arthur, Here, |for eyed Chekiang youth named Chiang 

Estance is tostcr Rhea Dulles' lac- Kai-shek"; "his brittle wife, Mrs 

countofthetwocvents,'nieoriginal Chiang"; "a gimlet-eyed character 

'"^^' I caiedChiangTing-wei]g,"Andonthe 

Russia exacted leaseholds at Port Arthur other side; "Mao Tselung, a round, 

'ai..,^,«,jM.,^n„««,!&, unlined, curiously serene face, more 

nk U-ii^ I'nmm ; Vivid and more given to broad smiles 
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tlian the disciplined countenance of tfie direct leadership of. Russian and 

Chiang Kai-sheic"; "Huang Chen, the olier Comintern agents, Thus the 

ruddy-faced, hardy defender of the Canton uprising of if.^ was directed 

North"; "the handsome, dark-eyed by the Russian (Georgian) Lomi- 

insurrectionary of the North, General nadzc, the German Heinz Neumann, 

. ChouEn-lai." and the onetime Hungarian Minister 

One is never in doubt for a mo- of: War Pogany (pseudonym; lohn 

ment.unless one doubts the integrity Pepper), The raihtary command of 

of authors who would use such devices the insurrection was in the hands of a 

on their readers. Russian oflicer, Vytinsky. 

m the Sixth Congress of the Chinese 

" IV Party (m 1928, the last time that this 

"democratic" party ever held a cnn- 
Arc the Chinese Communists really gress) was actually held in Moscow, 
Communists or something else? Do Stalin personally decided the main 
they have an organic tie-up with questions, It was always in Moscow 
Russia? Do they practice terror and that its leaders were selected, trained, 
one-party dictatorship where they removed, purged, Chen Tu-hsiu, its 
rule? Are they a Russian fifth column kh until 11)28, was also a member 
forthe disintegration of China? When of the Executive Committee of the 
they call for the withdrawal of Amer- Communist International, Li Li-san 
lean troops, who are temporary and was his chief assistant. Both were re- 
want no territory in China, do they moved on Stalin's order in t928,,aiid 
also call for the withdrawal of Russian replaced by the present leader, Mao 
troops, who are permanent (ninety- Tse-fung. Chen was expelled and Li 
nine years) and have taken territory? Li-sah was kept in exile in Moscow for 
These are the questions which books over 'fifteen years. All of the Party's 
of the White-facoby type neither leaders have been, and still are, cora- 

l||early ask nor honestly answer, muters between Moscow and China. 
f The Chinese Communist Party was All this is a matter of record, 
originally organized by Russian agents For a number of years this Party 
with Russian money (Vytinsky, Lit- tried ito base itself on the Chinese 
novsky, Mahn, Borodin and others), working class and to set up a prole- 
After its formation in 1921, Moscow tariani dictatorship. Finally defeated 
allotted it a monthly subsidy of |i2,- in Canton in 1928, the Communists 
000 American, It joined the Kuomin- fled to Central China, That is why 
tang on Russian orders, split the they became "agrarian Communists," 
Kuomintang in two on Russian or- />., tried to set up peasants' instead of 
ders, withdrew from both sections on workers' Soviets. When they could no 
Russian orders, attempted insurrec- longer|hold out there, they fled to the 
tions in Shaiiiihai and Canton iiinlcr Far Northwest, to be nearer to Rus- 
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siaii'doiiiiiiatal Mongolia and Turk- obeyed orders, the Pan y never aban- 

sian and the Russian border. This doncd its one-party government, 

forced march to the Russian bordcr^is never permitted the Central govern- 

what is described by White arid ment to publish or distribute its press 

)acoby as a virtual "severing of ties'' in Communist territory (though the 

with Moscow! \ Communist press was permitted in 

Tlie Communists' arrival in Yenancniii-( Chungkmg). Instead, in confidential 

cidd with a turning point both in iheir! instructions to its functionaries, the 

own hisiory and in the party line. By now \ p^f (y explained: 

they had become an independent omni- \ rr , 1 1- 1 i ■ , ,■ ■ i 

/ .. - ■;,'., ^ , lo establish a democratic republic IS the 

zation; their tics with Moscow were \ ,,_,,,, r \i ri rm 

. I '; present strategy ot the Chinese C(B 

^^'^^ ' i munist Party, and its tactics arc to c" 

While the Comintern was intro- if'' ™ ''^ VT''^' "'^'^ ^'' 

1 ' • 1- J a I r J) uuomintanj;. .. tor the present circiim- 

Guangisnew meo popuar ron ^, , * , ' 

'/ stances require a temporary compromise, 

governments, support of democracy, : ^ , Xo give up temporarily the revoke 

and "collective security," and while tionary regime is merciv a change of name 

)apan and Russia were engaged in un- aVi a preparation for a greater victory in 

declared border skirmish warfare, the ^^ ^T' v ' 'J^r^"' 't 

-,,. „ , ... signed to weaken the Kuornintaiig, and to 

Chinese Ummunists received in- overtUw the National government.... 

slrucdons to propose to the Central in reality, k Red Army should maintain 

Government a united front ui the its independent existence. . ..."' 

latter's struggle against japan. Here is However, the Communists did co- 

an authoritative summary, from the operate with the Central government 

CMm Ymh{,i^j^,dmtQl in fighting the Japanese ... but 

the Communists' written propsais only until Stalin signed the pa&t with 

of 1937: Hitler in 1939. Thereafter, the Chi- 

I. The Chinese Soviet Government shall nese Coinmunists, like all Communist 

henceforth be known as the Govern- Parties, praised the pact, denounced 

ment of the Special Area of the Repiib- England and the United States as iijk, 

; lie ofChina, which shall be under the ^^^^ '^^^ ^^^ y^Jf' 

\ control ot the National Government \ . ... : •■■.,' . 

' andtheNationalMihtaryCouncil. tk military activities to trying to 

' 2. In their territory, a democratic system capture territory from the National 

; shall obtajp. . . . government'. Early in 1941, when jhc 

\ 3. All activities to overthrow the Na- Russians signed a similar pact with 

. tionalGovernmentsy cease. . . . ^^^^ ^^^ Chinese, Communists ap- 

*(nie government accepted these proved this,itoo, even though the 

proposals, designated the Chinese Red pact recognized the Japanese puppet 

Army as the Eighth Route Army, state ofManchiikuo(/.t., Manchuria). 

admitted the Communist Party into tf^gMSiniiotnkimofikaimiOimmi 

an Advisory Grand Council of all po- ["J^ iff'" w fm^m^M u m 

,, , ' . n I • bt loimd in the Ciwji»««( few fot July 26,11)4(1, 

liticai parties. But the armies never "£iieD]ioiiofR(iiiaiii)(ifCbKBooibeLuce." 
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That is tlic true measure of tlicir Mao Tse-tung, Cliou En-lai, lii,^ 

■ "independence" from Russia, and tlic wile, Tcng Yung-clioo, Clicn Sliao- 

test of wliere tlicir true loyalties lie. yu and other Communists, who were 

Once more, when Hitler attacked admitted by Chiang Kai-shek into the 

Russiainjunei^/j I, the Chinese Com- advisory People's Political: Council, 

munists ceased their attacks on the continue to take their orders from^ 

Chinese government. But late in Mpscow. 

19^3, when Stalm felt that in the end jThe first two are still 'shuttling 

the war would be won, the Russian back and forth, and Li Li-san, puri- 

Aess resumed its attacks on the Chi- lieij of political heresy by fifteen years ' 

lese government, and the Chinese of jexile in Moscow, has been sent by 

Communists did the same. the "non-existent" Comintern back 

The rest of the story - our shame- to iChina, as Dimitroff has been sent 
ful secret agreement at Yalta to hand toj Bulgaria and Togliatti to Rome, 
over predominance in Manchuria, with the latest orders. Indeed, the 
Northern Korea, Port Arthur and constant demand. of Mao and Chou 
Dairen to the Russians; the moving of for 'the withdrawal of our temporary 
the Chinese Communists into Man- hm from China and their tomblike 
churia under the protection of the silence on the presence of a vast per- 
Russian troops, and the subsequent manent Russian army of occupation 
struggles and negotiations -is too speak for themselves. It is not hard 
recent to need repeating. Russia in- hi the least informed American to 
tervened hastily in the war in the judge between the Kuomintang and 
East, after japan asked it to use its the Chinese Communist Party, be- 
good offices for peace, precisely in tween Mao Tsc-tung and Chiang, 
order to move into Manchuria, The Kai-shek on this simple and all im- 
Chinese government was thus caught portant basis; the one stands for the 
'ly surprise, with its best armies out- unjty and territorial integrity and 
ide the country, loaned to us for the independence of China; the other is a 
Burma campaign. Transporting them puppet of a foreign power, which to- 
to occupy territory over which the day as inlhc times of the Tsars stands 
Russians have by treaty recognized at jPort Arthur and Dairen, is infil- 
their authority, that is the pitiful ex- tracing into the richest province of 
tent of our so-called aid to our ally China, Manchuria, and has even gone 
whose troops we had previously taken beyond the Tsar in lopping off: Mon- 
to Burma. And already Mr. Truman gok "The purpose . of my Three 
has made the same shameful mistake Principles," said Dr. Sun, "is to ele- 
in China, of refusing to sell arms to a vate China to an equal position among 
government we legally recognize, the nations, in international affairs, in 
which Mr. Roosevelt made during the government, and in economic life, so 
Spanish Civil War, thit sk cm fermnentlj mt in k 
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'"''^•^^^^^^^^ 

ijdllicnube words arc did in,s, 4 blowing yp, so A^^^ 

^'(-■f P,. , ., , , , '"■'^'iZ'itionofCliina and an increase 

f)olar,Cliiiia5nai,onal,sn,l,asl,ecn iof "d,c people's JivcliW" become 

a benign nalionalism, an awakunig of |a reality- Will die Civil War be termi- 

nationalsdf-conscioiisnessandtliecle-lnatedbydieConimonists'coasentine 
J^lor national fredoin,Byt if i(widi Russia's consent) to become a 
l<»'^^etyriUotl,esei/Aire of I political party jike any other, rafc 

totyprtssplierescoiicessioiis, ex- dtscliances with the voteof die people 
iratemionality, an foreign pliciiig ; in a unified China able to setde issuei 
armies, is imjated by the other great ! by the methods of democracy ' free" 
pwers {Jdck kmiishm, how : from die arbitrament of guns? 
easy IS the relapse into imperialism) J Despite all the deliberate fog spread 
icn w I this nationalism be exaccr- f by books Ikriiwih Out ofClim 
bated by anot er half century of itliescissues are so simple and so over- 
Juggle until it becomes chauvinism? i «^iclming that there can be no real 
Ibcn, equipped with modern arms | doubt as to the desirable outcome 
and modern industry, China's 400,- -' And any honest history of China'i 
oo(),ooo-pediaps reinforced by In- 1 forty centuries, like Latourette's en- 
da 5350,000,000 and other peoples of : couraging us to take a long view of 
Asia -will give that lesser |)eiiinsiila :.this petiple, that has successfully siir- 
called turopc even including Russia, | mounted foreign invasion and domes- 
cause to tremble 'lie discord for four tho«d years, 
, Orw hhis mighty land, demoral-^ will give hope that the profound 
Ked and torn by its fiftli-cohimn ; transformation the country is fflini; 
piipFt army and puppet govern-; dirough "will prove the birth an.'s 
ment, c absorbed into the Russian ; of a new and greater China," In that 
or itw ichalreadystretchesfromthei case, China will succeed in incor-A 

Baltjc-rriestel,netothePacific?W,lli,poratingthekstf«ur.ofWestern| 
tue United States be so parsimonious ' institutions and industry with all that 
and ») timorous in its legidmate help - is worthy m its ancient heritage, colr- 
the ally that suffered most m the ^ tributing therefrom to the West as 
late war that it repts the error it; well, For the revolution Dr. Sun ■ 
made m 5)pain, thus making another! dreamed of can be summed up m the 
wd war an increasing certainty?! Pauline motto: "Prove all things, and 
Will the government ever get theMiold on to that winch is good " 
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THEIISE AND FALL OF 
m COMINTERN 

bjBERUAMD.WOUE 

IN THE endless stalemate of the 
iliird year of World War 1, the Rus- 
sian Revolution and its offspring, the 
Communist International, seemed to 
millions to be man's best hope. They 
would provide a people's road to peace 
and freedom. No more wars would be 
fought for markets and profits (no 
one thought then of wars fought for 
naked power). \ian would no longer 
be subject to his own creation, the 
machine. A new type ol humanity 
would develop, free from the need of 
plici^ or compulsion; the state 
woif»ithcr awa\'; man liimsdl 
would become the measure ol all 
things and his dignity and freedom 
and further development the test ol 
'■;tch act and institution. 
Anractcd by that bright promise 



amidst the murk of war were the 
best, the most generous-visioned; 
those most impatient with a world 
of monstrous evil and most ardent 
in their love of equality, freedom, 
brotherhood, justice. These turned ; 
their faces towards the new light in 
the East. Braving innumerable perils, 
breaking their way through walls of 
bayonets of the mk milm, they 
put gifts of courage, devotion, inteK 
ligcnce, dreams at the service of the 
world revolution. 

i Since then a quarter century has 

jclapsed. The revolutions that were to 

ihavc constituted ''the final conflict" 

'have all ended in defeat or, worse, in 

miscarriage. There has been a second 

I war, more terrible and more nearly 

^ total than the first, The model anti- 

i imperialist revolution which began 

i bravely by renouncing all "tsarist 

.booty" has ended by seizing it all 

back again, and more. The upheaval 

which was to have made "every cook 



BERTRAM D. WOLFE k /po jmnmlk Mm, 'I'My mhnimkr ofotki ^optct 
Ommnk Imlm, Ik luu iiM Ommmi km ilmctm, in hjij^ kji^ mi i(ji% 
piki a ml ofimra llwi lim m tinw in tlic owm. // kpim mlait ofCommnim, 
lie ii at frmi tnpid in milini n ' 'trifle Inifiifiif of Imn, ])yVy/( \ miMnljo k did 
Tlirco Wlio Millie a Rcvoliition, ,' 
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a master of llic alfairs of stale" lias for all and decides for all Theirs but 
made the state the master of the'affatrs the task of discussing how best to carry 
of every cook. The new order that was out his will, how to sense it, courtier- 
to have brought growing equality and like, when it is cryptically expressed 
freedom moves visibly towards ever or before it is expressed, how to 
greater inequality and ever more distribute the blame among them- 
atrocious unlrecdom. In the form of selves when the infallible (as in the 
forced labor it has restored slavery on a Stalin-Hitler pact) has been in griev- 
scale unknown since the Pliaraohs ous error. Such monolithic conformity 
built the pyramids. The statei which - that of a piece of granite and not of 
was to have withered away grows a living body of men -Im made 
each year more distended, more com- debates and congresses t^mit 
pletely master of thought as well as superfluous, And one day in i^], the 
action, its police more numerous and "best disciple" who so solemnly over 
ruthless, its personal ruler, more Lenin's dead body had proclaimed: 
absolute. It is the individual' whose "We swear to thee. Comrade Lenin, 
stature has withered while the state to devote our lives to the enlarge- 
has swollen to totality: "All for and .ment and strengthening of the Corn- 
through the state, nothing against the munist International," decreed that 
state, nothing outside the state," body's dissolution without so much 
And wherever its "hberating" armies as consulting its parties, 
have appeared, there it has begotten What were the causes, what the 
a puppet total state in its own image, stages of this startling transforma- 
ruled by its secret pohce and by tion? Has the International really 
obedient Comintern agents who have been dissolved: What has happened 
somehow survived the defeats, the to the men who brought it into being? 
purges, and the transformation and How do those agents of the Comintern 
"dissolution" of the International, who have survived defeats, disillusion 
That voluntary association of free and purge now operate? How^oes a 
and rebellious spirits has developed Duclos, who knows nothing oft ,ier- 
with a strange and tragic fatality into ica or of English, get the power to 
the monstrous opposite of all its make the American Communists 
founders dreamed of. The founders interrupt their unanimous hosannas 
themselves are gone, their very names to Earl Browder and just as unani- 
besmirched, often their Eves taken by mously expel him as a renegade and 
the agencies they created, The brave agent of Wall Street.^ What are the 
new parliament of fighting and think- threads that connect Manuilsky (the' 
ing representatives has long since Russian overseer of the Comintern 
ceased to debate issues or decide them who replaced Lenin, Trotsky, Buk- 
by collective wisdom. One mfallibic, harin, Zinoviev) with his instruments 
omnipotent Voii (Leader), thinks and agents in other lands: with Pieck 
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and Ulbricin in Germany, Tliorcz and ot detaclinient and lo keep tight rein 

Diiclos in l^ancc, Dmitrov in Bill- o'n their emotions as they tell the wild 

garia, Togliatti in Italy, Tito in Yiigo- and strange truths that have no need 

slavia, Mao Tze-tung in China.' of emotional embellishment to stir 

(like Manuilsky, they too have the reader, 

replaced the original founders of their ; This is an "inside job/' a story told 

parties.) What was the effect of the by men who not only gave their 

purges upon the functioning of the hearts and minds to the International 

Communist International? What on the day it was founded but who 

mechanism now spreads the deadly fought in its battles, served in its 

infection of this "dissolved" and dis- secret apparatus of agents and di- 

intej|'*|ig organism? What is the ;rectors, carried out its dangerous and 

real tLre of the body which has dis- idifficult missions in many lands of 

appointed so many hopes for the lu- : Europe, followed its development 

lure of those who brought it inio and degeneration with the anguish 

being? , ' of men following the disintegration of 

Piiim for IM Rmhitlon, by 'iheir own spirit. Even now, after 

"Vpsilon" |§3.)0. Ziff-Davis], is an , their separation from it, they have 



attempt to tell the inside story 
of the rise and fall of the Communist 
International, to analyze the process 



never lost touch with its affairs: they 
follow the latest actions of a Dmitrov, 
an Ulbricht, a Duclos with the inti- 



of its metamorphosis, and to answer ; mate insight and sense of involvement 
the above questions. It is an amazing, of men whose being is so largely inter- 
colorful, incredible and deeply mov- ! woven with the fate of the organiza- 
ing story. Amazing and incredible) tion they served so long. Because.it 
because the truths of our day-: is an inside story, there are revela- 
crown jewels used to finance revolu-i tions in it that no mere documentary 
tionary parties; a bomb planted in; study hke Borkenau's Worli Cow 
the Sophia Cathedral; purge of alb mmm can possibly give. Neither 
thjjjiussian founders save one who' Souvarine nor Angelica Balabanoff, 
dielf 00 soon; German Communists: who left the Comintern much earlier 
as trusties in Hitler's coijcentration and watched its degeneration from 
camps; slave labor in the name of afar, nor Kravchenko and Barmine, 
workers' rule -are all stranger thari to whom it was never much more 
the wildest imaginings of fiction! than a resounding name, can ps- 
Deeply moving because the authors sibly give' such insights or tell such 
are men who have given the best strange tales. The historians of the 
years of their lives and the deepest of future will more frequently consult 
their loyalties to the Communist this book to get a key to the most 
International ™ all the more moving dynamic force of our time than they 
because they strive to preserve an air will any other work so far published. 
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1 1 reflective type, with a gift for turning 

I a good metaphysical phrase and a 

The signature, "Ypsilon," is of course desire to give their whole experience ' 

a pseudonym, In view of the fate of philosophical meaning; the other is 

others who have tried to tell us the more earthy, more proletarian, ap- 

truth concerning an instrumentahty parently more "Left" in the tradi- 

which set out to serve, then to mastei: tio'nal sense of that term. They have 

mankind, the anonymity is under!- tried hard to re-examine their old 

standable. Moreover, it has a furthei* viewpoints, but here and there they 

appropriateness, for these were not still cling unconsciously to unexam- 

top leaders but agents who, in the ined fragments. Thus, when they tell 

words of Auden, "made^ it their how the Commtern made thAndcr 

mature ambition to think no thought of supporting Pilsudski in 1926 

but ours, to hunger, work illegally, "against the mctionarj peasant gov- 

and be anonymous." i ernment of Witos," a little further 

There are two authors. Without thought would have shown them that 
seeking to violate their anonymity, it was Pilsudski who represented 
it is easy to deduce from the test that reaction. One of the authors, who- 
we are hearing from men who were seems to know the Balkans excep- 
young when the Communist Interj- tionally well from first hand, con- 
national was born. They joined tributes a fantastically false picture of 
immediately m the formation of Tito's rise to power as a "Mcwte 
their respective Communist Parties; revolution" gone wrong, a picture 
before long were sent as delegates to which, by the time of the Stalin- 
Russia; knew the Comintern when Hitler pact and Tito's rise through 
its offices and congresses were inside Great Power manipulations, had 
the Kremlin; lived with other repre- become a complete anachronism, 
sentatives in the fabulous Hotel Lux One of the writers seems to have a 
and witnessed its Decameron epi- special love for Prague, a mellow 
sodes of political intrigue, personal memory of its beer and lovel)A' ^d- 
cjuarrels, love affairs; participated iii scape and GmMicli{cil; an inEiate 
the sessions of the Executive Com- mixture of amused disdain and affec- 
mittee of the Communist Interna- tion for the old Czech leader Smeral 
tional; served on committees to (who could not save his party from 
supervise and guide Parties; went oh ruin because he had taken a, solemn 
difficult missions to various capitals ill oath to Lenin "never to go against 
Europe; formed part of that camara- the Bolsheviks"); and an unlimited 
derie of Moscow agents with whorii admiration for that sterling character 
they exchanged ideas and accounts of who may yet save Czechoslovakia if 
their adventures. : Czechoslovakia can be saved; the 

One of the authors is of a more Good Soldier Schweik. 
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Thiis a detective armed with the tkl contra! of their own merrib^ 
weapons of textual criticism might are I -among the most illuminating 
graduallyreconstruct a fair profile of pages. J , ': 
each author. What is important, how- lougHthe twodirectly reponsible 
ever, is not their identity, but the forthe book now live in the United 
patent fact that they were on the in- States, they, as well as "GomradciC 
'Side ofso many happings, commit- andi'"Gomrade Y," seem to under- 
tees, congresses, missions, and are able stand little aboiit Ameria An ' un- 
to give accounts of thingsl which conscious feeling of European sujx- 
hitherto could only be conjectured riorityanl belief iii the universalty 

vagj^ even by those who, like the of formulas derived from the Euro- ' 
revi| I, have followed the doings of peanscenehave prevented them from 

the.Comintern most closely. realiang that underneath the struggle 

Several other agents of comparable of personalities- in the American 

rank have contributed to "Ypsilon's" Communist Party at one time; lay 

account their own reminiscences, real issues concerning ddunionisiii, 

There are sections from the "lournal attitudes towards a third party or 

of Comrade X," who spent long years farm|:r-labor party, efforts to discover 

in: Moscow, followed closely the con- the iways in which the American 

troversies in the French, German and economic, 'political and social stnic- 

Russian Parties,:saw the purges from tureicliffered' from that of! Europe, 

close up, and was intimate with Their remarks on Latin Anracan 

Bukharin, the .Comintern's leading Comlnunism arc even less, illuminat-^ 

theoretician after Lenin's death and ing.But the American felloW traveler 

the author of its program. And there they|seem;to have metand argued' 

areothersectionsfrom"TheMemoirs witjiCand : learned to understand: 

of Comrade Y," a German of socialist man| will blush as they come upon 

parentage, who became a confidential thdrhaked Images in Pmti for 

linamal agent for the International, Mi.Raiolm 
hiiS^t introduction to his task being !, / \ 
a glimpse of "a blinding hoard of T^ ; '"' 

riches-golden thrones . . , heaps Most sensational and most iiuminat- 

of : precious stones, ikons laminated ing f^r the-future historian is "Ypsi- 

with gold and studded with jew- lon's'j- play-by-play account of the 

els, , . ."Hisexperiencesinfinancing desperate vgame of poker" played . 

Parties, attempiing to check on by tie Soviet Red Army and the 

deMcations, watching the use of German Army. Hie game began 'ill 

money to overcome plitical differ- 1921 land thereafter was played for 

encK and the degenerative effects of high Istakes' with varying turns bf. 

subsidiesonPartieswhichshouldhave fortune. \%n the Allies in i()2r 

depended upon and been under delivered an ultimatum to Germaiiv 



n 
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to dose down German aviation imny and Russia , . , with his com- 
lactones and other war industries, "'^^ ''"^^ '" '>'="'= '''' P°™f °f ^^^ 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, arabas- C™™)'-- 
dor in Moscow, General von Seec|, A desperate poker game indeed, 
head of the Reichswehr, and Walter with the stakes the European Heart- 
Rathenau, Foreign Minister, secretly land, the fate of Germany and Russia, 
proposed to set up arms factories in With tenacious skill and intimate 
Russia, furnish the technical know- knowledge the authors trace the vary- 
how, the engineers, and instructors ing fortunes ofthe opposing gamblers: 
for the Red Army, in return for tile how the Russians took a high trick at 
secret delivery of a portion of the Genoa and the Germans (RatbiiauV 
output to the German Army, Tic faction) at Locarno; how f^i()ii 
Russian negotiators were Trotsky, as von Secckt made good his threat that 
head of the Red Army, some members he would not permit the victory of 
of his staff, Chichcrin as Foreign the Communist Party in Germany; 
Commissar, and Radek as expert oh how Stalin forced the German Corn- 
Germany and unofficial propagandist raunlsis to remain passive and fight 
for both the Foreign Oificc and the the Socialists rather than the Nazis 
Comintern. The negotiations began, from 1929 to 1933 because ' he 
ofcourse.onlyafter they had received gambled on the German generals' 
the approval of Lenin: \ preventing Hitler from takmg power; 
Chiclicrin ivas aware that Brockdnrlt- li^w Hitler purged General von 
Ranizau had come to Moscow in order in Schleicher and Stain Marshal Tuk- 
prepare Germany's revenue against the hashevsky, largely as a sequel to this 

aware th;it the Soviet Govcriimeiit r • i • i i . . 

regarded Germany as only a springboard ^^Wn^^^ playing what he thought 

for world revolution .... Ratlienaii ^^S tlic trump card of a pact with 

dreamed of a reconciliation of Germany Hitler; liow he continues the game 

witlithcWestassoonastheWcstsawihat now With a superior hand in the l/)rm 

it was threatcmnj to play with Mos- cac ■ /'/ / T' / w A / j 

Radek plavcd the part of liis life. With ^^^ ^W^ of German Officers 

the heads of the German bourgeoisie lie headed by, Reichswehr Marshals von 

negotiated a pad of iriciKlsliip . . . ^vitll Paalus and von Seydlitz and other 

General Staff members. No one who 



the heads of tlic Coniiiiiiiiist Party the 
means to bring the same govcriiincnt 1 1 . , , , 

down in the shortest lime. With the ^^0^'^ understand the last two dec- 

Chairman of the German General Electric ^^cs Can allord to miss this account, 
he discussed the improvement of German- 
Russian business rclafions. With the Cora- IV 

munists he went into the clianccs of a \i . j •• i 

general striken Germany. With General Many Strange and exciting adventures 

Seeckt he Cfiiilcrrcd on how to espaml the "^^^ ^'^^^™ "^^ ''"Hi'intly colored 

secret iiiihtary amncctions between Gcr- beads throughout the book, but all 
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are Strung on a somber central thread: burg, Leo Jogiches or Paul' Levi, 

the story of the rise and fall of the they sent young Eberlein with cata- 

Comintern. Now in retrospect that gorjcal instructions to vote no, By 

story has about it the foreknown and the! time the meeting was held in the 

inevitable fatality ofa Greek tragedy. Kremlin three months later, all the 

The Comintern was born in the great German leaders except Levi 

minds of two people simultaneously: lay dead, the "Congress" consisted of 

Lenin and Rosa Luxemburg. The Russians, delegates from the Russian- 

former represented a band of con- influenced borderlands, miscellaneous 

spiratjve professional revolutionaries, warrprisoners without mandates from 

nurt^l 1 in the Russian underground, their countries and only one accred- 

where doctrinaire splits concerning ited representative from a mass party, 

how the masses should be approached young Eberlein, who abstained from 

and organized came naturally, there voting, Lenin had his way: a Russian 

'being no mass parties in Russia, His organization with international as* 

whole life was founded on the belief pirations was formed. Lenin tried 

that the masses could be directed, hard to keep the Russian Party 

commanded, manipulated by resolute merely *'the first among equals" but 

leaders. And behind him, after 1917, the ;fatal flaw was in the foundation, 

was all the prestige that comes from Every step taken to build the edifice 

success. But Rosa Luxemburg came deepened and widened the crack. 
from a mass party and had a different When we realize this, all the amaz- 

attitude. She longed for a new In- ing stories fall into position as part of 

ternational organization as passion- a picture: the crown jewels and 

ately as Lenin, but thought of it as subsidies that corrupted Parties, al- 

being organized at the end ofa long ready infected by blind worship of 

processofconvincingand winning the success and power; campaigns led 

masses. independently of the masses who 

t Lenin issued his call for the should have controlled them and 

;rn in December 1918, Rosa provided the funds, after being 

Luxemburg's light for the soul of convinced of the rightness of those 

the masses had just begun. She campaigns; the splitting of Party 

warned of the consequences and after Party as the great mass parties 

resolutely opposed the immediate tried to join the Comintern; the 

founding of a new International selection of pliable if discredited 

However, none of the leaders of the instruments like Cachin, who had 

newly formed Communist Party been| pro-war, rather than Loriat, 

of Germany, even then engaged who; had been anti-war, in France; 

in a revolutionary struggle, Iclt the oustingofScrrati and the splitting 

able to leave for Moscow. In place of the Italian movement, so timed as 

of Karl Liebkncclit, Rosa Luxcm- to leave it defenseless before Mus- 
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solini; the premature birdciiing and ^^nd ainbijuity. In ik dissolution decree 

enlargement of the split in the Ger- ''' "'" ^^f( '" '^'" "^7? ^^"^^^'^'^^1 

]■ t I'l 11 statement. msiiccessorotneGoniintern, 

m worbg class, wiiic H ^ ,^^ y^^^^^^ ^^^^ f^„^ ,^^ ^j^; 

Hitlers road to pwcr; the Bol- solution decree into tbe arena of world 

shevization" of the Parties after politics as it behooves the illegitimte 

Lenin's death, making them carica- child of the totalitarian transformation ol 

turesof the Russian Bolshevik Party;:: '''' f ™ '^^'f™' '"^""^^ 

J . . r I n !' '■ translormations usually nave no program 

he_ transmission of the iiis^tan . of t^eir o.u Ftindamentally they are a 

factional struggles to all Parties ani. process of disintegration, dissolving, all 

the selection of leaders not on 'the ' order of society, consuming the political, 

hasis of their position on tlie questions , ^'"^^^^ f ^,"' tf^.«iitf s|;.coun. 

J fL:. .,„. 1 r 1 1 ' i f''^'' reproducing them in distdfi'forin, 

ot their own land and working c ass ,. i • ' ,i ., ) .t ■ i ;" - * 

, , . , , b ! : mm them ol their realconten , . . . 



but on their attitudes towards Zir 



In this process, Stalin transformed him- 



viev or Trotsky or Stalin; the growth , . self from a professional revolutionary into 

of personal and police dictatorship in ' •' totalitarian leader who has become a 

Russia (which the authors do iiot ** 

i , J . .„. . i , , doctrine. Revolutionary manifestoes arc 

analyze) andits spilling over into ^he „ ^, „a bv the Russia of the 

Comintern until it ends with the blood ^ kj^os. the fundamental pohtica! method is 

purges of the leaders of the Polish . no longer that of frontal attack but of en- 

and German :and other Parties, men : ^=^''^'"^".^ '^ ^^^ ^^' !^^ ^"^'^ ^ 

,„U„,,,, 1 u , n r.'„ iiottocarrvloviciorvapohticalphiloso- 

wno were refugees, gues s o honor ^ j ,. r ■,/ i, ; A ■, i ' 

J , ^ r W,,, ,1; phy ol its own, but to destrov its teal or 

and members ot the ^ General Stall supposed enemies. . , . ' ' 

of the World Revolution" on Russian Stalin's foreign policy rests upon one 

.soil. I - principle -the destruction of the princi- 

All of the episodes, taken onc'hv ' l'l«»f»llo>lws. Notmthsundingibatit 

J . . !" announces no principles ol its own the 

one, seem dramatic, or amusing,!or ^ Stalintcm has grow,, at a speed far greater 

TOtCSque, But as they lall into, a : ilian ever experienced by Lenin's In- 



pattern, they take on the qualities icmational, 

of a nightmare, The "Pattern for : After this introduction tiLlnal 

itr I I ti I > II If I .< I . I . H ^'' 



World Revolution" turns before our section of their book-al' the 

eyes into the fearful pattern of tlie grimmest and most grisly - recounts 

world that besets us now, ' the dispatch of the surviving agents 

|: of the purged and "dissolved" Com- 

i; .'mternfrom Moscow to the various 

'When Lenin founded the (im-i capitals, and cabinets of the world: 

munist International," write the au- Gottwald to the premiership in 

thors, lie stated his objective cicarlv Czechoslovakia; Dmitrov and Kola- 

and unequivocally: world rcvok rov to. the dictatorship of Bulgaria'; 

tion,"But: j l^ieck and Ulbricht to Germany: 

Stalin dissolved the Coiiiindnist Inter- Thorcz to France; Ercoh-Togliatti to 

iiaiional in an atmosphere of vajimicss Italy; Rackoczi (alive because he was 
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ill a Hungarian jail when all the old come of the history we arc even now 

Hungarian Communist leaders were making: 

killed by Stalin) back to Hungary; The Stalintcrn rests on ke, suppression, 

Bierut (formerlv known as l^m- arid despair -not on hope and cxpccta- 

kovsky and Mowsky, whence the '^'^ '« ^^ end in itself It does not 

Bierut)andRadkicwicz.bothdirectlv ^^^^.f^ 

. [ . c \ nnr ' \ ' breakdown ot a Capitalist order ot socictv. 

from the ranks of the GPU, where [^|i^ ^ ^^^ ^[ ji^i^^^gration of human 

they had conducted the purge of all society. Because it has no ends beyond 

their former Polish Communist su- itself/the'StalinternwilUiltimatelyendin 

penors, to the posts of premier and f""^"^ of tlie Comnnmist Parties 

^ ;3"\ . . I I 1 I that. compose It. inosc which Operate 

sccu|;comniissar in tk land whose ^ ^ ^^^ andwid 

very Vaizenshlp iky had renounced. pr|xiniity of Stalin's empire will be itans- 

Thcse men too were originally formeil into mere appendices of the Rus- 

idealists and lovers of lihcrtv. But ^ian; State apparatus. TEe conrradiction 

witharelentlcssclaritvfittingtothe M«oW.ncetoiherequ«f 

,, ■! r Moscowand the conditions' essential tor 

inexorable process which they arc ^yr political existence in their own 



describing, the authors trace their coiknes will defeat the others, 

degeneration into puppets and police If;on the other hand, the crisis in Russia 

agents who can swallow even the TC '"^^^ '' T^"^' *'^'.^™S, 

J , r 1- n- 1 ihclEuropean. and Asiatic expansion ot 

purges an the StaluvHitlcr pact Moscow, the liUihood is thaf then the 

while all who could not were them- pries of the Stalintem will vanish into 

selves purged, ^ the dark morequlckly than they, rose into 

How will it all end? We can only the falight of recent events., . , 

give the last word to the authors They conclude: "The Stallntern 

vcs, for the process continues has no future, and will Droduce no > i 



cs, for the process continues has no future, and will produce no 
and the answer still lies in the out- successors/* 
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To cAsi'; : Kot hn^ up, in ii kmdjomml tim mb tms likiai n ''nm imi^^ mi 
iiiAmm urn aid for tIm iajmlim: '% mij or^flm {n am, ajicciij tk td- ' 
iini of (I crim) so lu to ffcchdc imitnu!' In tk mm fold, kmforcm(rtt 
offms m stiff (nd to be sijcal^iiii, and fcrkfs tk imi mem tkis to ihm, ht lo 
criinmls it tnms siniflj to ho{ at, to watch, or to hol{ oi>tr, .^s n mtieroffm, it is d 
i'a\! oil imi It kjmijnm ik fmciicc in somt pmllini km oj minimi ^^ 
mflojce to ckc{ on tkse wk m fl(i}'inifmMi{/lkis mm isM a 'Vw- 
\ccf&'' mipmllj sits on a Imji stool omhol{inltk hjovi He ks ckiric ofti 
tiihkor rmnblini m imus (or 'W), which kuses to kf tab on ikmis 
which hdic bctn dmm mil flmi tkck frotminftk house fm mj chcrptty 
^ikmik cut into iis^'kiiiimltfrncn^ \ 

\ DAVID W, MAURER 
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DISSENTING OPINION 
ONHOYNBEE 

LIKLrumors of a new-found civili- 
zation, the name of Toynbee has been 
bobbing up in historico'philosophical 
writing with ever-increasing frequency. 
In 1934 the first three volumes of his 
Wjo///ii/ory were published in 
this country, and in 19^0 three more, 
After an interruption for wartime 
service, he is now at work upon the 
final three volumes of a study that 
has apparently been massively con- 
ceived and fully planned from the 
pet. The aim is as large ^s the 
scope: an empirical-interpretive ex- 
amination of all kno^wn civilizations, 
living and dead, to discover their 
nitures, the laws of their birth, 
growth, decline and death, to reveal 
their meaning, if meaning there be 
that outlasts their rise and fall, and to 
wrest from them answers to the un-, 
resolved questions of our own time. 



|ithiS;;age of one-sided speqaiiza:^ 
tion,:the;yacity of the efo 
encjugh^tockpeiou^;ymiratibn. 
MflifoynbeC; enumerates and ex- 
amines in some;; measure 26 eiviliza- 

tioiis, • : ■ ; ■ ' ■■■:■ !:. '. . 

' J^ ■..'... , , ■ ■ . ■, "\ ' " - 
including in that number liye arrested • 
citvitizations and. ignoring abortive -civili' 
zauons; . . . Ofthese twenty-siv 
t|an sixteen are dead and buried. Jbe 
'ten survivors are our own Western So- 
gety, the main yy of Orthodox iChris. 
tendoni in the Near East, its olfslioot in . 
&ia, the Islamic Sb^ 
Society; the main body o( the Far Eastern 
Society in China, its offshoot in [apan, the 
three arrested civilizations of the; Poly-, 
nesians, the Eskimos and the Nomads,', ' 

He imoves confidently among the 
ruiiis of ; Aztec, ,lnca and May;^ 
Sumeric,;Babybnian, lndic,:Sini(^ 
Egypiiac,:Syriac,Minoan and other 
vanished or moribund civihzations, 
drawing even on Eskimos, My- 
nesians and Desert Nomads in support 
of w of his conclusions. Of the 
"teii survivors," he finds; that tile 
Polynesians and, Nomads are initheir/ 

BERTRAM D, piFE ii a rqukr contnbmrto;;m American- mercurv d 
miam. He ii ai frmt tnmd in mitin^ a Imq of tk km hokmin tk 
fomo{(i%fkiiop{kfojLmtiJ 
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last agonies; .tkt seven out of the Mr. Somervell, "for ray own muse- 

remaining eight are in the throes of nkt,;WithoutMr.lbynbce's:imwl' 

assimilation Ey Western civilization; ed^e^irid without any idaof pulica- 

that one, the Eskimo, was arrested in tion." But Mr, Tbyiibec, wto had 

'itsinkcy;and that the remaining six lonj: been pressed with demands k 

"brmarksofhavingalreadybrob aijlabridgment, was dehghted with 

down and gone into disintegration." ilie result: His original argument ■is 

Tbt leaves only one civilization, our p^seiitedahnost entirely in his owti 

1' ""^S ^^l' ^^^ ]^l^< wis,:and in'a manner which pre- 

if tentative and troubled, with- selves liiethod, atmosphere, texture 

holds his verdict. For that he has and proj)ortions. Moreover, andtbis 

three more vokimes. isj most remarkable, the felclty of 

Yet innumerable obiter dicta sug- style and the hkable qiiahtiesipf the 

:gest that he finds our civilization at, aiithor'slperspiiality are undiminished. 

or just over, the crucial divide, stand' fEven|n condensate/ one cannot 

•inginmortardangeroflosingitssoul, but be strnck by the amazing wdlth 

but worthy of being placed on proba- oMustratb from such varied and 

tion and given a httle more time to ofiten recondite fields. Mr.- Toynbeei 

repent and be saved. No wonder that whb- is; iDirectbr of Studies in the 

:many, in our time of uncertainty and Royal Institute of International At 

iperil-ot, in Toynbee's phrase, our fejrs and Research Professor of Inter- 

"time of troubles" -are anxiously natiohal'History,seemsbbei whole 

jawaiting the pronouncement of the institute; of historical studies in his 

Inal judgment. single pirson. He acts at hoine in 

J J pfces where most historians scarcely 

#e to tread. "What, for example, 

Ik present one-volume abridgment was the efct pf the Claks Mensis 

d die kij ofHistoTj [15,00, Ox- upon the fortunes of Rome.? .•. , 

rid] is a remarbble achievement in %t the efa on the fortunes of the 

Wown right, and comes as a boon to OM when Timur Leni M 

thosewhomightnotbeabletoaflbrd Bayezid; Vaderim captive on the 

the time or cost of the six-volume field ;of Angora? . . .How were the 

■work so k pubhshed, or who might Apostlesaffected by the abrupt witli- 

ilose themselves in the maze of in- drawal of their Master's presence so 

numerable illustrations, often from soon; after it had appredto'bc 

generally unknown fields, of every miraculously restored?" Why did the 

iproposition advanced. The condensa- gcilden age of the Danubian monarchy 

tion is by D. C. Somervell, a fellow colncide'with the apogee of the Otto- 

.historian and, it would appear from man Empire and why did the kmer 

;tliis labr of love, a devoted disciple, shire die latter's fate in the moment 

"I made this abridgment," writes of^ecline? How much pressure-stimu- 
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latesacivilizationtogrow?HowMch i species" in order to extract their 
is so much that the growth stiffens common features and deduce some 
into catalepsy? And how much is too j general laws concerning their birth, 
much, so that the civilization sue- 1 the process of their growth, break- 
cumbs? All these questions are taken f down and disintegration, , ' 
at random from within a few pages I , Folbwing an extremely inadequate 
of one another. Any specialist may | concept of Bergson's, our author 
challenge, indeed many will challenge, I distinguishes civilizations from prim- 
both (acts and conclusions in partic- jltive scicietics by selectingas dife' 
ular fields, but who save a Spengler I cntial the kt that primitivi soci^ 
or a Hegel would venture thus to ; are static and "caked in custom" and 
embrace the whole human spectacle? ilook backward towards great leaders 
The grandeur'as well as the manage* |of the past or towards the old men of. 
ability of this great mass of materials | the group as the repositories of un- . 
comes from the fact that Toynbee is jchanging wisdom, while civilized 
interested in no lesser events than Isocieties are dynamic, tending to 
the rise and. (all of civilizations: jiolbw creative personalities in their 
"Whatweproposeistodoforcivilized ;midst, "A society can be called a' 
societies something of what anthro- Icivilization as soon as these acts of 
pology Is doing for the primitive initiative (by creative leaders) and; 
species." |this attitude of docility are both, 

jfound: together." Toynbee seems a, 
little uneasy when he first advances 

The "intelligible units of historical Ithis criterion of Bergson's. He realizes 

study"; for Toynbee are not periods Ithat primitive societies, too, mast 

or separate nations, but societies or originally have been dynamically 

civilizations. Such civilizations issue progressive, indeed, must have made 

suddenly by mutation out of prim- greater advances in the rise of "sub- 

itive societies, or they issue by con- • man to man" than any advani| 

tact or descent out of earlier civilized civilization has yet achieved, Actua^ 

societies. But all such civilizations are here and elsewhere Toynbee swallows 

comparatively recent phenomena in ^ Bergsonian metaphysical distinctions 

human history, the earliest having without adequate empirical test. The 

originated no more than six thousand ; basic distinction" is taken from 

years ago. Thus, they arc so nearly degenerate,, pseudo-primitive soci- 

contemporaneous with one another, ^ties "as we know them" in their last 

differ so strongly from primitive agonies or petrefactions. Indeed, 

societies, and have so many things in Toynbee himself finds in the course 

common, that Mr. Toynbee proposes of his "Study" that civilizations ia 

to treat them as "philosophically their last agonies may also look back-, 

contemporaneous members of a single Ward and become "caked in custom," 
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However.he needs Bergson's sug- eiidless and endlessly hazardous chain ' 
. gestive if inadequate criterion for his of challenge-and-response, uiitil an ; 

■ purjjoses, and so, after a few hasty expanding civilization feils to ineet a ; 

reservations,, he moves on as if it new test adequately. Then growth is ' 

were adequate and fully proved. But arrestedarid breakdown begins. 
, we soon forget the fatal flaw in the jMr, Toynbee is no mechanical 

■foundation as we watch the magnifi- determinist. Neither growth' nor 

^ cent edifice he proceeds to construct bkkdown is entirely inevitable, 

■J^F'^' .,, though he ascribes more inevitability j 

OTiy do civilizations arise, is Toyn- tohreakdown,once it has begun, than • 

;Ws next question, and how do they td| growth. All hfe is an "ordeal" 

grow? He finds the answer in life's but the human spirit is endowed with 

: way of presenting man with perpetu- siiicbt spontaneity, inventiveness 

alty new challenges: a change in arid freedom to meet the ordeal, when ■ 

environment,: a blow from without, a itlisnot too severe,.in ways' which : 

crushing defeat, a constant pressure, ocbsion;the growth of the, spirit. 

i serious privation. Sometimes a group There are endless perils in being born 

ills to meet the challenge, is checked, to| civilization, and endless perils in- ' 

stiffens, perhaps is overwhelmed and herent in the processes of growth : 

swept away. Sometimes, however, its themselves. These act as brakes on 

elite, or a creative leader, devises an growth but as accelerators on break- ' 

adequate response, gets it accepted, down.. : ' 
and growth begins. Such arc the jfowever, society is no biologkal 

"virtues of adversity" that without organism, feted by irreversible'physi- 

a challenge there is no growth. But corchemical-biological reactions to 

such the perils that too much chal- inevitable senescence and death, With 

lenge or inadequate response spells each new challenge, the ordeal is 

stagnation or death, Nor is success renewed -afresh and the fete of society: ■ 

^ ;jelf more than momentary. Each islonce more in the unskilled yet. 

Ilh successful response has its perils. p|tcntially creative hands of the 

The devices used by the creative individuals composing it, Mr. Toyn- 

leader to get his response accepted bee moves uneasily in this open field 

are themselves perilous. Success, too, of jfree indeterminacy. The ordeal is 

^ goes to the head and causes idoliza- continuous, the chances of meeting it ' 

tion of a given person, institution or adequately are less so. Again arid 

technique. At the same time, life again, he relapses into an unconscious 

continues to present new challenges. "Calvinism" with the assumption 

Even the successful responses them- that a given step is fetal, so that, once 

selves give rise to new challenges, to talen, it; causes a society to pass its 

' which there must be devised new apogee, whereafter it can only hope to 

respnses, Thus growth itself is an acliieve minor rallies, prolonged pe- 
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tte&ctions and Static epilogues, Prob* ! ' , ly 
ablytiiisisnotsoinucliinlierentin !' 

liis metaphysical tiieories as io the Inded, this brings us to a second 

feet tbt he is'copsidering mostly kl'flaw in the foundations of the 

civilizations' that have broken down Toynbecan edifice: his attitude of 
Of perished. Moreover, he tends to ; misprision, not to say contempt for 

pke breakdown very early,atatime ftechnobgy and economy, the pro- 

>when most historians have seen a jductive processes by which man 

"Golden Age." Thus, having placed ;masters Mture and thereby alters his 

Roman society as a mere sub-phase jown nature. We get an early hijJ[ 

of the Hellenic civilization, the Ro- jthis in his reduction of benell' 

man Empire itself becomes but a 'technical progress to a single one of 

.phaseof the Hehenic world's decay, ;its forms: "etheriahzation."- Again 



anEmpire already doomed before it jhis'-proofistoquoteabitofdubious 

' was estabhshed because the estabhsh- metaphysics, this time f^om Gerald 

ment of this universal state was noth- jHcard; 

ingbutaraIywhichcoulddekybut::wearebvi.gtkgrod,.c^ 

not permanently arrest the already i, out of toucli, our tracks erowLtct. 

irretrievable ruin of the Hellenic | FM kts forever, copper for a dvilb- 

Society."Similarly,theChine$ecivil- ' '!»'^jJ°ffor|enenitions, steel for a life- 

izationyits"timeoftroubles"(the I fi! IT" •'""'' '""r?^ ' 
fi«t ,;«, ;u I J J f tie London-Pelung air express when tlic 
lirst signof breakdown or end of ,i Age of Movement is over, or tcrfay to say' 
growth) /in the two and oneM i*tiis the path throujii the ether of tie 
centuries foEowing the death of Con- i '"fss^ps which are radiated and received? : 
fiicius in 479 b.c., its rally ina uni- \ And suppose Mr. Toynbee bd 
yersal state (a rally occurring, accord- asked Heard about buildings of con- 
ing to Toynhee's scheme, only as a crete?;About the rope bridges of the 
phase of breakdown) in 221 b.c., its Incas and the steel bridges over the 
Vod^nhins <» barbarian in- East River? Whether iron is rea|; 
cursions in 300 a.d. Viewed in the more durable: tb stainless stfl 
ppective of this schema, it seems to "say what was the path diroj^ 
ie a mere afterthought to note that ' the air" of the smoke messages of the 
the Sinic civilization is with us yet! ancient savage? To compare the 
When Toynbee does^note it, it is but number of duiable buildings and 
to observe that China has virtually linderground structures in a modem i 
succumbed to Western civilization, city with; a .Mayan temple groiip : 
It does not occiir to him to question surrounded only by long-vanished ' 
whether China may not be borrowing huts of twigs and grass? But Mr. 
some of, our perilous technology in toynbee has need of Heard's "ethe- 
order to deli:nd its own Sinic soul, realization," as' we shall see, to soar 
against our incursions. aWe the common concerns of pro- ' 
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dtfcing and reproducing the condi- 
tions of 1 and mastering the en- 
, vironment, both natural and social, as 
; he has need toidiscount man's mastery 
of nature as la criterion of his hu- 
nianization(a|mastery, by theway, 
which; contains the great secret of 
his growth from sub-human to hu- 
man). 

f ogress, according to Toynbee, is 
achievement of creative indi- 
viduals, Their; creative inventions he 
finds to be invariably the product of 
a process of "withdrawal-and-return," 
withdrawal fohhe purposes of con- 
Itemplation, reflection and personal 
enlightenment or transformation, and 
then return for the purposes of en- 
lightening their fellow men, It is 
instructive that Toynbee does not 
make this merely one of thciprocesses 
of creative growth but the exclusive 
process, and that he illustrates it from 
parables^of Plato and Paul, from the 
ife of Christ, from the lives of 
Benedict, Gregory, the Buddha, 
Mohammed, and the exiled Machia- 



Jince all growth originates with 
viduals and at best is readily 
xommunicated only to small creative 
minorities, the problem is how to 
convert the rest of society, the mass 
of meni who remain forever essentially 
;on the bell of **the primitive." 
Theoretically,!thismaybedonebya 
jprocess of saintly contagion or direct 
sharing of the withdrawal experience, 
.but few indee^d are those capable of 
'becoming discijiles. Generally and on 
a mass scale,^ these few, k this 



creative; minority, must em[^^ 
niesis"6r"drill,";ap^^^^^ 
communicates only the externals. And; ; 
n|mesis;.or drill/^^^ 
contains a fearful peril to the sou[ of a: ; 
ciiiz^ion^; easily corrupting those 
who employ it as M as those upon : 
whom it is exercised. Once more the 
processes of growth are pregnant with i 
ttie perils ofdecay. Moreover, it now ; 
becomes clear why Mr, Toynbee is as 
neglectfulpf political techniques and ; 
the hopes and promises of democracy ' 
as|;heis!ofscientific techniques. At 
bottpm,itheytooare"mechanic^^^^ ; 



Thus, for three reasons, Toynbee is 
mpre deeply and extensively pre- 
oaupied with breakdown than with 
gwth:;first, because the civilizations 
hett|with (all but one) are either 
dead or dying; second, because the 
veryitests he gives of breakdown sug- 
g^t, somewhat hesitantly, that :our 
own civilization has already climbed 
oyerthe great divide; and third, and 
etnptionally most important, because 
hisfinquiry is intended to culminate 
with a demonstration that civiliza^ 
lions do not always perish utteriy 
but often bequeatb to their suc- 
cessors something exempt from the 
prpcess of decay. That something is 
not to be confused with the "cumula- 
tive heritage" which is the hope of 
tl(Dsewho:Wieveinthepibility^M 
e^thly progress. Nor does it' come 
from the high tide of any earlier 
civilization. No, it is a productof the 
itselt Though that 
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"sometliing" bs appred in inferior creativity comes "abandon" or the 
form during the dedine of other | rigid self-control of stoicism; in-place 
civilizations, it has reached its highest j of the vital & which accompanies 
possible form only in the decline of jgiowth, there develops the "sense of 
the "Hellenic" and "Syriac" civiliza- 1 drift" and the "sense of sin," or that 
tions, which, while dying, begot and j disguised form of drift, inexorable, 
bequeathed to our own, something I determinism, In lieu of truly creative 
which is the author's most cherished \ solutionscorae time-arresting or time- 
possession, .and which provides the j vaulting Utopias, dreams of au; im- 
basic metaphysical framework of his i possible return to the, golden ag^. 
historical investigation, But let us ] the past ("archaism"), or an W 
not run ahead, for Mr, Toynbee not j possible leap into a golden age of the 
only uses the fourth, fifth and sixth I future ("futurism"), 
volumes (from.page 244 on in the i All of these devices are but eddies 
condensed version) to outline this | in the downward course of the stream 
conception, but he has three more ■ ofdoom- that is, all but onel True, 
volumes in which to develop it fully. ; archaism^ may be spiritualized into 
^j I the expedient of "detachment," a 

I withdrawal into the fortress of the 
While growth has about it a sort of ;, soul,^ an abandonment of the world, 
lawless and unexpected spontaneity of j But this gives us naught feyond the 
invention and leads to infinite variety I feeble consolations of philosophy, 
insolutionsanddvilizations, Toynbee, (Significantly, Toynbee never uses 
finds that disintegration has about it ! the terra philosophy in any other 
a compelling trend to regularity and j sense!). Futurism, however, contains 
uniformity, to lawfulness, "As dif-j within itsclfthepssibility of its own 
fcrentiationisthemarkofgrowth,so I "transcendence" for it may be spir- 
standardization is the mark of dis- ; itualizcd into a hope for the coming 
integration." Creative individuals still ' of God's kingdom on earth, thereb 
exist, but thdr ability to solve their | becoming that action of the M 
problems in and through society; which produces "the higher religion? 
seems to diminish. Now they dther I, The' "logical conclusion" of the dt- 
seek to escap from an intolerable jtachment of phiosophy is suicide; or, 
present by imaginary solutions, or; in religious form, ^w. But the 
they seek to save thdr own souls j logical conclusion of the "trans- 
(withdrawal without return), or they ; figuration" of futurism is . . . the 
devise mere "mechanical" solutions I Christian relgion, which proclaims a 
-devices of lawand administration I God who has voluntarily abandoned 
or "universal states" -which serve j; a detachment which it was clearly 
merely to' retard and mitigate the , within His power to enjoy and bas 
processes ofdisintegration, In place of; instead submitted to man's fate 
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and, in its most anguished form, to lings" - tlie word is Somervell's in a 

man's agony, for "God so loved tlie footnote! - because they sought to 

World. ,,. ." Iwrrow from the West, He comes to 

this conclusion not merely because he 
^" rejects the possibihty of real borrow- 
In a revealing personal statement, ing without loss of soul, but because 
cited on the jacket, Mr, Toynbee be has 'simply overlooked the kt 
writes; "I see things from the pint of that along with the Westernizers 
view of an Ancient Historian, looking there were the Slavophiles, In general, 
pghc modern Western World from a '"treason" is ascribed to all modern 
yPoutside," One feels the aptness of iritellectuals, following Benda, but it 
this remark in little things and in began "centuries earlier, when the 
big: in his casual rejection of modern 'clerks' repudiated their clerical origin 
art as mere "proniiscuity" (he cannot by trying to shift the rising edifice of 
conceive of "borrowing" without oiir Western Christian Civilization 
losing one's own soul); in his virtual from a religious to a secular basis," 
writing off of the Orient as having Hence, we are not surprised when, 
begun to commit suicide by accepting in! another connection, he compares 
certain Western techniques; in his all Western religions for the measure 
rejection of the gradual secularization ofj their comparative vitality, and 
of bowledge since the EnEghten- finds that "unquestionably 6thoh- 
ment and of the modern basis of cism is the most vigorous . , , and in 
toleration ("this attitude of mind the Church of England, we should 
which sterilized fiinaticism at the unhesitatingly assign the palm of 
cost of extinguishing feith has lasted superior vitality to the Anglo-Cath- 
from the seventeenth century into olic variety of Anglicism, . , ." 
the twentieth and . . . is beginning It is useless for the various special- 
at last to be recognized for what it ists to criticize his applications of his 
is . . . the supreme danger to the formulae to their special fields, for it 

fitual health and even to the bebmes clear in Volumes IV, V and 

terial existence of the Western V| that his "empirical racthixl" of 

body social"); in his pronouncement studying history is only a pretense, 

of secular humanism ("that modern an|uncon,scious tribute to the secular, 

Western process of evicting God to rational scientific method which at 

make room for bw") as something heart he rejects, As early as page 223 . 

which "may be written off as ex- (of the abridged version) we find him 

ceptional or even pathological"- forgetting his recognition of the 

and we might multiply indefinitely plurafity and diversity of growth to 

the instances, speak of "the goal of human en- 

The Rusian intelligentsia are to deavor." By page 243 this becomes; 

him a species of intellectual "Quis- 'I;hc scvml climbers [k civiliMtions) arc 
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aitopged in an identical enterprise , , . empirical study at all, and that, 
thesamegoal . . .The underlying unity J^ntially- without the charms of 

destby...yet,thej,afeallsow'by erudition -one could make Dr. 
one Sower in die hope o( obtaining one Toynbee's yings by first setting 



Od page 417 he discoveis "the f^^^ "^V.^^ ^^ 

am mwilk Ckistm in the through the puriverseo history in 

bosom of primitive man." On page f ? ° Wl"^"*""- '""^"^t'''^ 

433 he « that revolution is a i"™f'?f' , i 

species of Satanism working against 1 Nor do I wish to warn the re« 

the cosmic order. Next he finds that f y ^J"!'" " ^l »,"»f ' 

"manW cannot east without an ^ "^ ^^''^ ''f "^. "^ 

Oryoxy,"withoutapersonalGod, T ?"? "T' ^"'VKT 

who must k a jealous God to win m ? ' "f ^^«"?'"f ^^ • 

out. By page 52^, his "empirical f] f H ^ '^^'^^ '^: 

study of history" has either been ^ i^^^^fimid 

Ibrgottenorhassoferconfirmedhim '^ f ^ * ^^ f^ ^"^^ 

inhisbeliefthat"we"(theeditorial gpwth is a constantly new respise 

^\ • to a constantly: new ordeal, uncertain 

ajiclfi:aught with its own perils, there 

allow ourselves to hold tbt this sDiritual ^ niany a keen home thrust and 

reorientation was a discovery of die One ft.,,,),* „.,,-,|,;„.u„_ 
». « , , .1 . 1' 1 tnouent-provolong lesson. 
True God, and that a human make- 1™° '^ !■ l j i 
Wevc about the future of This World |1 he more history the reader knows, 
had given place to a divine revelation of the more challenges to thought and ^ 
an Other World.... it remains for us questionhe will find on every page of 

' tonotesomeofdicprincipalstagesinthc ^y^ por what Mr.Toynbee 

accomphshment of this immense eat of 1 ! ■„ . ;, „i,L ' .l V ' 

spritIlreorientation.ltsessenceisthata ^, written perbp the most en- 

iundancscenewhichwasoncclookedbn gaging, and certainly the most erud^ 

as a stage for human actors, with or Christian interpretation of hist(B 

widiout superhuman backers, is now re- tliat has-ever been written. My oiff 

. fW/h field for the pyssive ^^r is that those who have uni- 

realization of the Kingdom ot God, i ,, ... ,. , , 

* versally acclaimed It have not been 

It is not my intent to chaEenge this more aware of that kt, or at least 

beautifully phrased, deeply held and more specific in pointing it out and 

manifestly comforting belief. Ai I moresensitive to the manifold errors 

wish to assert is that a careful reading of selection, and interpretation which 

of this kiy ofBstoiy reveals diat spring from the theological bias of Dr. 

it is not, as it professes to be, an Toynbee's Mj (^tikotj. 




1 was present at the launching of ellery queen's 
mm MAOwiNE. I thought the first issue fine but I 
did not think you could repeat, yet that is just what 
yoii have done. I never fail to be astonished and de- 
listed by the mystery selections from the literary 
grciit. Who would have thought it of lack London, 
Arnold Bennett. Somertet Maugham? But Ellcry 
Oucen himself intrlgues-me most of all." 
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sir: Mr. Bondy has taken upon himself the 
thankless task of trying to justify a funda- 
mcntally dishonest bk. White and jacoby 
wanted to serve as apologists for Chinese Cora- 
munism, yet cover themselves against the charge 
that they were doing so. Hence it is easy for Mr. 
Bondy to pick out "covef-up" sentences. But 
Mr. Bondy is too honest to let it go at that, 
wherefore his'lcttcr is largely sclf-refuting and 
confirmatory of my main points. Thus White and 
lacoby could quote the Chinese Communists as 
saying that they are "Communists in the full 
sense of the 'Word; because all Communist 
Parlies have gone through that same recent 

change of line, the latest turn ordered by the 
"dissolved" Comintern. That statement was the 
analogue of the American PartyVbrcatoth 
Bruwderism/' ■ 

BtJt my main point, that the Chinesrora- 
munist Party is oqanicdly tici u( with Mom^ 
I and not an "independent organization," is con- 
firmed by Mr. Bondy, who agrees with me and 
not with White and [acoby. He calls them 
"naive." Having carefully studied the structure 
of their book,! would use a harsher term. 

So do Mr. Bondy's figures on agriculture tend 
to contrra my main point and not refute it. My 
point was that it is not large estates and the need 
for redivision of the land that is the key to 
China's apian reconstruction, but 'that division 
and redivision of the land into "pocket handkcr* 
chief farms" isChina's main problem. This has 
since been confirmed afresh by joint reports by 
Dean Claude Hutciiison's American mission and 
the Chinese Department of Agriculture; 

"Population pressure has led to the division of 
the land into small holdings on which many 
peasants find it di&ult to feed their families, let 
alone supply food for the cities. ...The aver- 
:agc Chinese farm for all China is said to be almost 
I five acres, but there is only one fifth of Afe 
iavailablc per farm inhabitant (compareMh 

ithiriy acres per farm inhabitant in the© 
jStates)." 

That is why we can have, and do have, a 
|higher farm tenantry percentage than China, and 
lyet have food aplenty, whereas in China 45 per 
|ccnt own their own land, an additional 25 per 
jccnt are part owners and part renters - and yet 
jmiscry is iiiiivcrsal. The mission recommended 
plans to increase 'the yield 50 per cent, to improve 
Toads and marketing, flood and drought control, 
credits, etc., but ioftku nmmnklm u- 
fm a ferioi ohm ad rcmsimtm 
1 it is not ray desire to endorse everything the 
pcntral Government has done, is doing or will 
do. I kiww too well that war brings forth profit- 
jieriog, corruption, brutality and evil, tlial civil 
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li'ar compounds those evils and cndb war multi- 
plies tbcm endlessly. Bui it is my contention 
tlwt ttc Central Government under Chiang 
Kai-shek represents an attemot to preserve the 
Integrity and independence of China, and, when 
peace makes it possible, to undertake its recon- 
siriiction and democratization. The Communist 
Party represents an agency of a foreign power, 
interested in keeping China in turmoil and 
chopping off pieces. And the Communist Party, 
once it got into a coalition government or into 
sole per, would aim not at democratization 

but at a permanent police state in peace time, at 
farced labor, at totalitarianism, and, above all, 
at subordination to, then annexation by, Soviet 
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It aoprovcd the seizure of Manchuria by lapan 
whJkssifl's relations with [apan required it. It 
IS rBcginning, together with the army of 
Soviet Mongolia, a squeeze play upon Inner 
Mongolia. And, with Russian encouragement, it 
is trying to detach Manchuria. 

The future of China, the future of Asia and 

ilic world, depend on China's integrity and HI' 
dependence. Peace, reconstruction, roads, rail 
roads, dams, arc China's main needs. Only such 
a program can end the mass starvation and unite 
ilic country with something more than ''a rope 
ulsand." Not Chiang, but Sun Yat'scn originally 
developed the railway and road plan, and even 
resigned his presidency to become Minister of 
Communications. Bui then, as now, foreign in- 
terference, civil war, attempts at rcjjional seces- 
sion, compelled him 10 abandon coiisiniclion. 
By lanuary, when my article was published, a 
iliirJ of China's railways had been torn up, and 
halt her hijjliways were unserviceable. Smcc then 
ilie Communists have continued to derail trams, 
burn boxcars, conscript peasants to burn tics, 
blow up signal apparatus, and reduce bridges and 
railsjfl twisted masses of wreckage, With every 
km roads and rails and bridges and 9ood 
ba^[ famine increases, and the burden upon 

children yet unborn becomes greater. Even in 
peace the reconstruction of such a poor country is 

a fearful labor. 

Mr. Boiidy has ventured to mention the "an- 
guish of Sun Fo." In lanuary, as my articleap- 
pcarcd, Sun was making one more appeal 10 the 

Communists to agree to peace. When the appeal 
failed, hchad this to say m his anguish: 
"The Communists arc blackmailing the coun- 
try With the threat of (renewed) civil war.Thcy 
do not care how much sufeing they cause the 
people." (See the New York ta for January 

"5. mi) 

8BRTRAM D. WOLFB 
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THE CASE OF 
HARRY HOPKINS 



jShisiduetotlifia^ 

WHO was Harry Hopkins?! have ^d^tkinkigofRobertSh^ 

just gone dirougb nearly a thousand dflmatBt, le jo^noto^^^ 

pages ofhis memoranda, state papers, iwelppf 1ib initpiistV^^ 

autobiographical fragments, and illrou^;thefeiMj85S»''?"^^ 

broadcasts from the center of the :|i|i;^,s^|tj^|iis;S 

whirlvind,^ all edited, glossed, inter- m mssof un(ii|^^^^ 

preted and rounded ou^ by the pro- op too iiinCritiail ^ 
fissional writing of his friend and' iitMfiiSjIitarl^^ 

admirer, Robert E. Sherwood. (!&(«;• pelraiipinsis^ '^ ' 

pckadHofJ^'.snkmP^Historj, ';rbrs'as''esseritiaitsaiitt";an^^ - ^ i 

by Robert E. Sherwood, feoo, f|no|tii^iiy||& 

Harpe^| I have learned that he wore apfielseVi^ ■ 

a battered hat, was an ulcerous type, H(|lu|:npt|;are 'Mt; s^^ '• 

M a frail body, a salty wit and an fiiitlitSheiiiodinta|^ 

Irdent and indomitable witt; that he b |herwoal whp|0^^ M:; v •' 

^liked race tracksand night clubs; that revein|f|huS:1»liffl ^H 

he was brash, self-confident, ill- wofryingfaboiitj^^ 

informed, quick to learn and a quick divora; upon bis -Pi)^^ A' 

thinker; that he lived through the tipns^;SlierTO;wn^ 

jtroubled war years on injections, pro- was-consoltil byf readratCleWlaridlr i, ' , 

tein concentrates, packets of pills and hayiii| suipllv^'a ;^^ 

borrowed time;' and that, slumped da|";|ut:i;'|iotostat 

sick and exhausted in the bttom of a slw ftlfeplm ^ wrote ; ■<;;;! ; 

pbe seat, he flew to Moscow, Lon- || woidsi 'tlevelanC-rlMSprd;' 

don, Teheran and Yalta, where his ip,Meiio^ 

wisdom or lack of it contributed kins''Sociaist|btein<i9i7:|^ 
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was disgusted with both the Demoi For theearlier phases heshowslttle' ^ 
cratic and Republican parties, the:; iderstandingr% were to'him ' 
latter-having also rejected [fiisionl onlyandexdusivelyaseriesofdevices^ 
Mdidate]Mitchell,andhesupportedk 
Morris Hilquit, the Sociahst." But,; work. Here too,.Hopkins' own notes 
when questioned in the Senate as toi prove more critical of ieaf-raldng" 
why he "registered and voted So-^and "boondoggling" than do his, 
ciahst, Hopkins answers more vivj biographefs pages. ■ ■ 

idly and .more truthfully: "I wasL When Icb says that government 
then profbundly moved by a desirep spending should result not merelyin-- 
• . . to see^the United States kept;; relief jobs, but also in roads bull 

"^ u f ,u: . . ! dams constructed, irrigation projecP' 

m last difference m style"! reforestation, and other long-term 
carnes us ck)se to the heart of the de4 capitalgains for the money ra^^ 
lects in Sherwood's portrait, Having!^ Sherwood takes Hopkins' part against 
gone from poetry to politics on the ilckes. But when Hopkins secretly - 
issue of bringing theUnited States; converts iPA to military puriMses : 
into the Second World War, the au- ! Sherwood defends this as S ai 
thor cannot understand how anyone i the boondogghng, without ever no- 
couki have been anti-war in either I ticing the diiference in meaning and 
conflict. He sets out to "shield" his ! basic direction. One k)ob in v4 for 
herofrointhe "charge,'' documented I anycriticalestimateoftheta^^^ 
^1 the Hopkins papers diemselves, \ encouraging features of NRA, thepig- 
that Harry Hopkins was by convic- i king and plowing-underaspecte of 
tion a hW pacifist, who played a : AAA, theihigher nonsense of cur- 
Wing role m the second war only \ rency manipulation, which sought to 
because he was convinced that his ! curean economic fever by tamperini 
"chiefcoukidonowrong," ; with the thermometer. For thaw 

1, \^> ^ne kwb in vain for iny under^; 

OL ., ,. . , ,„. . i '^'"^ding of the positive and permaP 
bhenvoods political ilhteracy makes nent achievements of the New Deal'^ 
Wnt2r9pagesofhisbook,onthe I social security, bank deposit insur 
New Deal singukly uniUuminating.. I ance, stock market regulation gov 
HopkinswasfirstofaiaNewDealer, iernraent concern with tlie problem of 
by training and fanatical conviction a ifuU employment, Each'of these^ 
social worker who y got his hand I requires a balance sheet of pluses and; 
onthespendingleversofgovernment. ' minuses, ipkins' last notes sugast ' 
But Sherwood joined the Roosevelt I that if he had lived to do his own 
entourage only when the New Deal i autobiography, he might have at- 
was being converted into a war- I tempted it.^ But Sherwood; stands as> 
spending project to aid the Allies. | uncomprehending before the New 
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Deal.as GI joe before the Sphinx in employment ever be public wbrk8,fer 

^f^' . , ■ , the sake of providing the empioy- 

Unconsciously, Sherwood reveals nient ;.." Thus the model Li 

wkiswrongwitbPartlofhisbook toobigforthepenoftbeartistwhois 

when he entitles Part II: "i9ii- sletchiiijhini! 

More ThanMere Words." To him [ , :- - 

Hopkins' mighty prewar labors and '" .' 

hugeexpenditeinWPAare... t wefa worker fom the Coro- 

niere words. Only with lend-lease belt," 'Sherwood calls his hero, "who 

and warljmencgotiationsdoesitseem tended to regard money, his own as 

|hmi that his hero has got down to i^ell as other people's, as something 

tt:- I I t j.^ . to I^Ptasqiuckly as possible.":. 

But his hero thought differently. Under the New DeiJ Hopkins 

After Roosevelt's reelection in 193!), directed the spending of some fo 

Hopkins tokl memb of his staff blon. Then he rnowd intb lenl 

as t ey were driving out to the race l«ise, where he played a decidmgrfife 

track: Boys, this is our hour! We've in the manner of spending soflie|(io 

got to get everythmg we want-a bionlOnce more, as u the light 

worb program, social security, wages with Ickes, he was in too miich of a 

and houfi, everything. Now or never hurry to get the spending started to 

... a compkte tic et to provide stop and consider fully what bg- 

secuntyforallthefolksofthiscoun- term value would be, receividjw., to 

\ ,, ^ , , consider what kind of peace agree- 

For some New Deab, the war nlents would come fromt spending, 

and Its automatic fuE employment :When Hopkins llew to m£)w, he 

!!u ' !i "'^tlh^^f ^ °* ''' ^' f" find oilt whit 

^W profa of the New Deal, the Mn wanted and to give it 

But for Hopkins it m anannoying, asquickly as possible. "Mr.Hopkins 

,' 7# 'J'^PI'O"- And, a isjin Moscow," Roosevelt infonned 

jwdaysbekisdeat ,oneofthe the astonished Stalin, "for dkcussions ■ 

^« « he dictated for his in- on how we can most exiJeditiously 

ten e^ biography concerned itself arideffectively . . . rendemistance 

with the ptime employment of tm your country." Not a word about 

the returning soldiers, it called for war aimsl Nor about Stalin's dis- 

soci^insuranceandpubhcworks,but gorging his conquests in Poland, the 

It wisely warned against the dangers Baltic countries and the Balkans 

inherent in theoeasures: "It would which he had'just got by diviS 

be a terrib^s day for America if the Europe with Hitler "1 told hk" 

restof.d. not wanttoearn our Hopkins adds,"that my mi^^^ 

ving y work, or could not. . I not a diplomatic one in the « that ' 
wouldhatetoseethebackboneoffullIdidnotproposctomake««;/«/ 
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loj^inyliftiiorckriicter!' \ , He alone seemed to.realiie/tliat;. 
|Myenipliasis-B. D. W.] : jpeace is the continuation of, the war; 
Stalin was prepared for anything i out ofwhich it issues, and that, by the" 
but this., Having tried to divide! miliary and poltical decisions of the; 
Europe with his bri^d-partner and ■ war itself, the peace was bei^g made ■ ' 
then, been double-crossed, he My piecemeal, len Churqhil iiiy- 
expected to have to give up his bty woke up, a trifle late, and b^ to 
andtochangesidessofarasprograms' demand that the Anglo-American 
and objectives wereconcerned, before j troops jump from North AfHoi to the, ■ 
he could get the aid he desperately ' Balkans, it was Hopkiis and Roose- 
needed in his struggle for survival. ; velt who preened themselves , ofc 

Espaly aid from the United States, I blocking GhurchiU. So ittledidHoft 
which ras not even at war, for Hop- ! kins, and so little does Sherwood; 
kins' visit was a full five months be- i understand the meaning of this te ; 
fore Pearl Hark A hard bargainer, | Diet over "strategy," that the word : ' 
jie was not used to people with so i "Balkans" does not even figure in the 
little sense of political realities and j index of this book. Yet the situation 
power levers. "Even with its very life ; would be vastly changed today if we 
in danger," writes Sherwood, sum- 1 had gone into the Balkans;instead of 
marizing the uncomprehending Hop-; Sicily. ■ ' ' ■ T 
kins, "the Soviet government ap- r 
peared to be more anxious to discuss i : ' ■ '^ ;. ' ■ ,• 

' future frontiers and spheres of in- . How different was the attitude of 

fluence than to negotiate for military | Hopkinsand Roosevelt towardsGreat 

supplies.". But Hopkins and Roose- ; Britain! With Churchill they kept 

velt refiised to be tempted! i making conditions and arguing over 

When Stain recovered from his j India and Egypt, coloniesandtrustee- 

' astonishment, he asked for 20,000 ; ships, Imperial Preference and post- 
anti-aircraft guns, a mlon rifles, and I war trade.' To be sure, these were ,, 
machine guns, planes, aluminum and I legitimate concerns, but not such affi 
high octane gas, Being pressed further ' to warrant giving them priority oveP 
he added trucks and tanks and jeeps, j the freedom of the lands to be lib- ■ 
boots and food, and a bilhon dollars, j eratd, which was the very heart of 
Ultimately he received {11 billion in I the war itself, 
lend-lease, without ever being asked | And the:Roosevelt-Hopkins treat- ' 
to do anything but fight for his ex- j raent of China is enough to move the 
istence, in a fight forced upon him by ; thoughtfuF reader to tears. From 
Hitler. Naturally, with such "nego- j these pages emerges a picture of 
tiators," he soon concluded that he \ neglect, under-estimation,miscalcula- 



could keep what he had gained from 
Hitler, and even enlarge upon it. 



tion and bhnd folly. For ten years' 
there was no aid because, to use Sher- 
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we were attempt- 

ijig^to appease Japan." Then no iid betrayal.' 
"because .of distance," though we At Teheran, Stalin shoved that he 

were; pouring bions into distant had not,even then (this was'at the 

Russia. Then because apologists for end of 1943), lost tis admiration for 

■the Chmese Communists had per- Hifc and his "methods." ' . ■ . ■ 
suaded our officials to withhold lend- | \ . ' . 

IcaseasameansofkingtheCentnl Ht aid that ffidtrwajaveijrAiiaB. 
Government toenterinto whatwould ;'' '.? *! "If,,'!"* ^ ""'"f ^ 

,|nmunists. And My, because the Stm could accMipIi wk Hitlw' 
ieasement of Russia had taken the '^d dout io solidifying the Gem peo- 
place of the appeasement of Japan, fe^l^l'^f w Mt of die mtdipds." 
"Theawliildemonstrationofthedif- gf^^yMtateDcFtnieiit 
lerence between reahty and prom- ; . , i : ' 

ises," wrote T; V. Soong in despera- thus Earned on how Stalin be-' 

tion, "is underlined by the swiftness lieyed in;"soEdifying" the people or 

with whichit is announced that de- peoples over whom he might rulei 

hveries of aircraft are being made to hisj partnen proceeded.to give him; 

the Soviet Union, ... I have now am^jle scope to try out his "methtids." 

been in the United States over four- Churchill implied that he would be ' 

teen months pleading for planes, glad to give away a slice of Turkey. 

. . . In^ the fourteen months not a Roosevelt, not to be outdone, handed 

single plane." Shenvood portrays out a generous portion of China: fit 

Hopkinsas"deeplyconcerncd"about wa^ Roosevelt; who mentioned the ': 

this failure of ours to keep our prom- possibility that Russia might have 

ises. Yet, two years later, when Mme, access to theport of DaireninMan' 

Chiangaddsherpleadingsto'thoseof chiiria. . . . Stalin immediately ex- 

fwng, Hopkms can think of nothing pressed the opinion that the Chinese 

, Jter than to urge Roosevelt "at would object to this proposal, but ' 

m to see her" and let her "get Roosevelt said he thought they'would ■ 

everything ofTher chest. . , ," agree to having Dairen made a free, 

y port under intc'rnationalguarantee.") 

« . n. .. , , Omc more the surprised Stalin was 

1 e story of Hopkins and of Roose- notslow to take the hint. AtYalta he 

velt comes to a clrniax in their meet' «'is ready to demand what at Teheran ' 

jngs with tab and Churchill at his dear allies -no less the allies of 

Teheran and Yalta, fhrougb Sher- China-had so kindly sugg«ted. 

woods apologetic pages obtrude the "And then," contmues Shenvood, 

outlines of pohtical unpreparedness, "there was an agreement onthe frori- 

meptness, and a callousness to tlic liite li^rs of Poland , , , with the evolve- 
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ment of a formuk much like thatl lin. On September 5, yeclared war; 
which was eventuaiy adopted." Here'^ on Bulgaria, whereupon 'fiulga'ria' 
the "credit" goes not to Roosevelt' immediately asked him' for peace 
but to Churchill! terms, and the Red Arniy occupied 

Between Teheran and Yalta therei Bulgaria. The men who had led the 
occurred the four-day war between! democratic resistance, Mushanov, 
Russia and Bulgaria. It should have; Dmitrov, Petkov, have ince been^ 
taught Roosevelt a lesson, but he was ; convicted and either escaped (Dmit- 
so preoccupied with keeping the story I rov) or been executed (Petkov). 
from the American people, lest it| Thus, in September 1944,: months ' 
shock them into an awareness of the I before the Yalta Conferdace, Stalm^ 
problems of an alliance with a to- 1 showed inaction what he liieant m 
talitarian power in the shaping of the ; "hberation," and by the "cooperation 
coming peace, that he drew no lessons ' between the United Nations in set- 
himself. Sherwood still does not bow I ting up democratic governments." 
the story, or does not care to tell it, : 

"By October I," he writes casuaUy, ; ^' ' j 

"both FinM and Bulgaria had quit i But at Yalta, in February 1945, Hop- 
the Axis and the Red Army had occu- ; kins and Roosevelt again sgloried in 
pied both countries." Not another ! defeatbg Churchill's proposal for a 
word! Except that Churchill began to ! military expedition across the Adriatic 
worry about the outlines of the peace, ! into the Balkans. Thus left, without 
and Hopkins began to worry lest i support, Churchill tried to bargain 
Churchill's talks with Stalin on this '; with Stalin as one imperiist trader 
question might appear to represent with another: Poland in exchange for 
also the thought of the United States, ; Greece, and share-and-share alke in 

Since the American people stiE do i Yugoslavia - all this without Poles, , 
not know the story of Bulgaria's four- ^ Greeks or Yugoslavs being repre- 
day war with Russia, it might well be j sented at the conference, What hap- 
summarized here. Until September ipenedtothisdealisbynowamat#| 
1944, Bulgaria was at war with the /of painful history, ! ' ■ ^ 
United States and England, but not ; It was Roosevelt, intent on getting 
with Russia. On September 2, it ; Stalin into the war with Japan, who' 
overthrew its pro-Hitler government, made the proposals for selling China 
The new democratic government 'down the river, "it is quite, clear," 
severed relations with Germany, iwritcs Sherwood, "that even, before 
offered unconditional surrender to Teheran, Roosevelt had been, pre- 
England and the United States, and i pared to agree to , . . most if notall 
prepared a declaration of war on Ger- iof the Soviet claims in the Far East, 
many. The Allies, as a matter of i. . . Roosevelt said that he would 
courtesy, notified their partner, Sta- ^send an American officer to Chung* 
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|s analysis to answa 
rfliiiTO|osd;at:ieJ^. 



kingtoinformCIiiangkaiiliekofthe 
agreements. Stalin insisted that these 
agreements be put in writing and that 
they contain the statement: 'The 

Heads ofthe three Great Powers have j-,.™6„v„u-».»v.v,; ..,.., 
agrecdthattheseclaimsoftheSoviet S wHaf^ ^ 

Union shall be unquestionably fill- the; tratieth-CMtuiy ;veniili0''^ 
' lilledafter|apanhasbcendeleated;" |&'sichai:cabinet.I^^^ 
Thus, without China being repre- the Prdillent by their c^^ 

pted or consulted, Russia was meiit ofrphysiM inlirniityj by^^ 

lught.into Manchuria, into Port woBhipidevotioiii by'l^ 
lhurandDairen,andintoNorthern tion to thekw:I)eali;by io3iS ''') 

Korea; and thus the great.fianking unpieparedness^fofthejw^^ 

operation was begun w^ich has, even d i foreign polcy, he was the fc * x-i 

as I wtite, resulted in the loss of sonariiepresentativeofia 1|^ 

M()ngolia,allofManchuri^-andNorth iji unconsciously M 

China, imperiling the very existence ro| of an lindemKratic 'Chief of J;'^ 

of die Chinese Central Government, St|e," secretly,'.privately and |er/' ' ' 

\-. sOn% negotiating with tro-Mer''^' 

When Roosevelt ran for reelection Chlel of State, "Chufcl,"f sa^s;; il 

he was not weE. He returned from the Sherwood naively; "was constantly': ": 

wearying Yalta Conference a sick reporting^to and consulting thelWai^^^ 

man indeed. Yet a fewmonths more. Cabinet., mloindon, ^addre^ng Ec i; 

and he was able to perceive,: only too coniiiinication^ to Gleineiif^ Afc^ \ ^.■ 

clearly, the terrible; outlines of the . .f whereas lobsevelt was^ip^ /(" 

coming peace, as it was shaping up in plwcly .on his own." Uiicoiisciouslyf . ^';- 

Rumania, Yugoslaviaand Poland. On Roosevelfeil into the traj^ of using: ■ 

the last day of hisHfe, he dispatched thei^lussiaii 1^2^<f rlftyer's)! ' . 

'i'^ous warning to Churchill that method oi: negotiation! 1l guiui'' i " ; 

#nd and the United States must teed^that'Merafliand Yalta would ' ■ 

be firm in their relations with Stalin, be corrupted with secret agreements,' / 

But hisdeath left thesick-unto-death that bothijwlitical parties, and even: ■ '•'■ 

Harry Hopkins to make the last trip oiirlStatc Department, wouW he un- i- 

to^foscowaloneon behalf of the still inforined, that Truman would iierit^ '■ ' 

uninitiated Harry Truman, The ac- a covert mess wliich only the dying ::, 

count of those negotiations is too Hopkins could conceivably iincover ' 

painiiil to bear retellng. Hopkins by for Ihim, And Hopkins himself ^s" ;: 

now knew that the peace would be a only partly informed, without 'legal: .- 

"great headache," but he was no poEtical status, and virtually on his' ' ■ ' 

match for Stahn, and he possessed no deathbed.' Sherwood doses his, book ': 

power lever to use, in a tug of war witfapleafor theright of Presidents' ^^ 
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to have "personal friends and ad- : personally selected admirers andipri- 
visers." This right is unquestioned, | vate advisers, 
and given the enormous powers of ' ' As we close Sherwood's book, it is 
our President, inescapable. But the I impossible not to admire the cotirage 
duty towork with and through his | and loyalty of Hany Hopkins, the 
State Department, the Senate, and, \ unseihness with which a nail always 
in timesof "national unity," through ^ near death's threshold droye; his ex- 
the leadership of both parties, is no | hausted body and spirit in the great 
less inescapable. Many of the same 'enterprises of lend-lease,,war planning 
mistakes might have been made, but and peace negotiations. But it is i 
it is the theory of democracy that in | possible not to^ conclude that I 
the long run colective wisdom, work- ' Roosevelt-Hopkins negotiations wJ 
ing through duly constituted institu- i Stalin present a model of how the 
tions, is superior to the private and | head of a state that would remain 
secret negotiations of a "Chief of '■ democratic should not negotiate with' 
State" working only with his own ' the head of a totalitarian state. 

I 

AFTER READING 'AN AUTHORIZED 

filOGRAPHYiOFASAINT 

BY CHARLES AHGOFF 

I' 

( 

The learned pkisee has spoten 

And once again embalmed tlie good saint ; ^ 

For show and safe-keeping in the gilded halls of orthodoxy* 



High priests chant the name 

Of the lowly one who would^ not he of their kind; 

Embroidered linen and ermine, 

Incense and the sound of chimes 

Surround the patient bones of him, 

Whose church was the desert, 

Whose only hymns were the'hush of the forest 

And the sweet babble of children and birds, 

And whose only God was ' 

The glorious mystery in them and the most distant star. 

I 
Lepers, paupers, and all those heavy-laden, 
Behold the blasphemy uponiyour lonely saint! 



I 
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)LITICS AND FICTION 
IN MEXICO 

i 

ijBERUAUD.WOUE 

WHAT the Mexicans call "The 
Revolution'' began in 1910 without 
■a conscious program, as a culmination 
of countless grievances and types of 
opposition to the. three-decade-long 
dictatorship of President Porfirio 
Diaz, What began in 1910 as a mere 
renovating outbreak to^make way for 
youth and end perpetual reelection, 
loosed obscure forces that could not 
be contained again or given fulfill- 
ment during the next 40 years. The 
Revolution is still going on, trying to 
work out its program and come to 
Jjf'understanding. Those who would 
^ly understand it in its aspirations, 
elemental llareups, raw violence, 
perennial hope and perennial be- 
trayal, can M no better guide than 
the Mexican novel 

From the outset, painters laid aside 
their brushes and writers their pens 
to,enter the fray. Being artists, they 
continued to observe what went on 
around them with a deeper visioo 
than other men, Some of the writers 



f 



put tieif pens to; miltary-political 
use, served as literary aides-de-camp 
of the various guerrilk chieftains, 
sought! to give program and meaniiig 
to the! formless struggle, adapt the 
prevailing ideologies of our day to 
the Mexian scale and scene, voice the 
inarticiike hopes of .the peons and 
peasants who^made'up all the armies. . 
These pters meant every large aiid 
shining word they put into ;their 
manifestoes and programs. That ear- 
nest sipty eveiitualy gave; the;, 
best ofithem a standard of comparison ^ 
betwem their dreams and the re- 
calcitrant realties, and their habit of 
organizing their impressions a^nst a 
backgrpd of strongly felt vfc 
made leiii aware sooner or later of 
the 6(|t that "the revolution" has 
not necessarily triumphed teause 
"the nien of the revohitioii" have ' 
won tie. perquisites of place- ^and: 
power. :■'"■ ■J^: '^^ 
Guerrilla warfare and civil war - 
region igainst region, tribe against 
tribe,. band against band, imily 
againslffamily^ brother against 
biothdfare a brutal :and terrible,; 
business at best.^he "Federals" raid ' 
the viige and carry olthe cattle;' ■ 
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the chickens, the able-bodied meoy power and wealth, 'Many of the 
the nubile girls; and then the "Rev(^{ writers, especially, those who entered 
liitionists" come and "Eberate" the into the battle of words when the 
town, consuming and carrying of battle of the camps was 'nearly at an 
whatever crops, catde, men and girls, end, were carried along into the new 
may have escaped the vigibce of bureaucracy as state-designated labor 
the "Federals." The place changes' leaders and political leaders, as con- 
hinds a third and a fourth time, until gressnien; senators, heads of civiljan 
it is swept cleaner tb a wheat field' departments like education, hangers- 
by a bcust plague. All this is intensi[; on; and subsidized propagandists k 
y by the natural poverty of, an' the real wielders of power. But ^ 
arid land, by the breakdown of all' only indispensable virtue of the 
' [^traints and standards save the artist, sincerity to the truth of his 
'Standard of force and temporary pos- own vision, caused many ofth^, 
session, and by a deep cult of violence' too, to forfeit their privileges and 
and death in the Mexican makeup. |. comfortable stipends, in a land where 
iThe fduA (chieftains, bosses! no man can make a living by creative 
leaders, heads of military bds); writing alone, for the ^sake of setting 
, lacking as they did anyclear or deepj. down truthHiUy what they had felt 
roptedphilosophyofsocietyandgov:; and seen and 'experienced. Others 
eriiment, were easily seduced by the' were freed from their silver chains by 
privileges of power into beEeving; the whirUng buzz saw of Mexican 
that the "revolution was the govr political fortune, and, after begin- 
eriiment" and the pernment the ning by tellini the truth conteriiing 
teTOlution-assoonastheirside had the ciuMo who had replaced their 
triumphed. As "generals" in the field own chieftain, ended by telling the 
they had "confiscated" enemy fop^r truth about their own! camp and the 
erty, made forced levies upon those' whole sweep of evenK. It is at least, 
who had goods or money, issued new-! poetic justice to be able to record 
printed pesos over their own signa-ii that the time-serveB, and thr" 
tufes, provisbned armies with whatj. skiUed in holding on despite chan, 
ever they found in their ^thsj' of r^^e, have not in general been 
: acquired estates for themselves and,; able to write any of the good boob 
their followers by "agrarian expro-J. that have come out of the Mexican 
priation,"carrie4offevei 




As victors,' these same caiiM ,' _ 

had their self-designated generalships' Of all the guerrilla chieftains, the 
confirmed, their confiscations legal-,, kioating and alternately, attractive 
'ized, acquired governorships, cabinet and repelling figure of Pancho Villa 
posts, presidencies, prestige, laurelsi;-' made the'ptest appeal to intellec- 
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tds. His ! audacious and stormy (,94 translated into English as 
rareerb spectacular victories, his rfe£#tfW7fc:5«(,U),is 

. uA^aworipn and deeds of true autobiography; what ha^^ned 

Rota M largess his ferocious to Guzman and his friends after he 

aniiiial cruelty his oyalty to men joinedland tried to'make sense ok of, 

noHer^ thy himself, hMouching or give direction to, the blind events 

luijihty efore te unfethomable ofthe:Revoliition,PanchoVillaisat 

' f°™ofer,hisbaitingofthe once the hero and the anti-hero: The^ 

, Meesto,te North his martyr's story is told with a novelists skill 

#thmtre^cherousambuscade,seem for plot structure and selection of 

fdetoorderortheheroofaMexi- representative detail, and a novelistV 

can folk Mad, kial illiteracy, talent; for bringing men, scenes, 

orgies,sporadiccrueltydidnotmake events! motives and meanings to life 

• his figure less attractive to Mexican Its real theme is "the tragedy of the 

men to Martin Luis Guzman, Revoliltion; the moral irapossibihty ' 

oneofMexicosgreatest prose writers not tol be with the Revolution and 

and today |the editor of %, the material and psychological im- 

niade his reputation J the novelist- possibility of attaining by mansof it 

Create of Pancho Villas life and the aims which it set for itself "It 

Kulous deds With a njxture of has m'it the smell and crepuscular 

taation and ear Guzman served melancholy of the Mexican plateau, ■ 

?'(;TS!'"^^''^"ff^^"i» "^e silence that grows out of th; 

te field, t We were fleeing from barking of dogs and the distant sad- 

Victonano Huerta, the traitor, the ness of muted yet audible sin»" 

«Mndweweregdngbythe It is fiUed with savagely exact charai- 

very force of life and all that was terizations of chieftains and generals 

w generous ,n it, to fell in with with scenes of impulsive cruelty' and 

«o Villa, whose soul was not so impulsive generosity, with battles 

inuchaman!sasa)aguar's,aiaguarat plundering, abductions, executions! 

k momen^ tamed to our purposes No one who has read it can ever for- 

fflwhat weiWieved to be our pur- get such epyes as Pancho Villa at 

ifees, a laguar over whose flank we the telegraph office, repentantly trv- 

H a caressing hand trembling ing to get the telegrapher to «1 

, lestethrustinto It hisclaws,") Out after lunch the oJde^ to execute 
1 IS expert he produced two captives that: he had issued before 

tcMerpiecesofthehterature eating.;,Or of his aide, Rodolfo^ 

the Rev^ution, the story of his Fierro, 'giving 300 prisoners a chance 

m fife m [hose storm-tossed years to run to a fence and jump over it ^ 

y the story of the life of Pancho to safety- while he, single-Wed, 

n'fi Jpw, , . wtli an. assistant to reload his re- 
Ifae first, n 4iuik ) k %« volvers, kills each fleeing man before 
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he reaches the barrier. Or the picture ! o//fe Cfe/) is a vivid andterrifying 
of his men "kindled by the racket of iaccoiint of pohticaf intrigue, dem- 

thei firing, the accuracy of Fierro's ' agogy, treachery, disloyalty, ambush 

marksmanship, the lamentations and ; and assassination; a behind-the-scenes 

' frenzied actions of the dying, greeting I picture of, a presidential "election." 

• withshoutsof joy the spinning of the I As in the .other works, it is difficult 

bodies as they fell, shouting, roaring,: to say where history leaves off 'and 

gesticulating with laughter as theyj novel begins, for it is a novelzed 

fired at the heaps of human flesh; version ofan actual "election" of the 

wherever they noted the least sign, late twenties, so thinlydisguised that 

ofcontinuedlife." i iris impossible for the, Mexicfi 

Guzrain's other work on Villa is reader to, keep the real names of tP 

offered in the guise ofan autobiog- personages out of h« mind as he 

raphy of the chieftain himself: Us reads. In it are revealed the mysteri- 

' Umm k hwk M«, ^nel ous and quivering springs of Mexican 

Ttt/B WWfl J Ori&itio for politics: the scarcely-tamed bandits 

iiarfa Luis Gumk [Ik Mmirs turned governors and political apos- 

ijPmk Wk imiin^to'tk text ties; the mouth-lng revolutionary 

MIM aid Mn^d hj Mark slogans and party labels with no 

L«« G«»B(f»). It is a novelized or social content behind them; the' 

imaginary autobiography in which "laborites," "agrarians," "progres- 

the Villa he bew so well recounts sives" and "revolutionaries" who 

the story of his own life and apologia devote their words to the masses and 

therefor in such language as he might their deeds to the pursuit of their 

well have used if he bd lived to die- own interests; the ' politician-orator 

:tate bis memoirs to his one-time who has never been able to' say four 

; literary aide-de-camp, When finished words together even in the privacy 

, it will be a six-volume work, of which of hisown home, or of a brothel, 

; four volumes have already been except in the tone and with the 

I pubEshed, and is Ikely to comjicte bring of an orator; the generals 

jMkhikiirdkSerferitUk who pledge themselves in strict co 

■' pbcc of Guzmin's masterpiece. | idence to bth rival chieftains. 

In between his labs on the life and once, while; they continue to measure 

deeds of Pancho Villa, Guzman the time to jump and the advantages 

turned his attention from the military accruing froip betraying one or the 

' encampmpnt to the presidential pal- other of the two candidates they 

ace and corridors of the Chamber of daily embrace; the voiceof the crowd 

Deputies, for a close-uppf the fmen and the street, cynical, skeptical, 

' of the Revolution" after they reached malicious, which spreads rumors, 

the prearious summits of power. His stirs' ambitions, plays on weaknesses, 

,' h ^oiiAii kl OiHiilk (Tk SMow arouses. passions,' speculating all the 
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wliile on the pleasurable prospect of kpe degenerated into a senseless 
witnessing a bloody and thrilling marcliing and counter-marcbing, ad- 
spectacle, aljin to that of the bull- vancing and fleeing, starving ^ and 
fighter finishing off the bull. surfeiting, killing and being killed, 
I j„ for a succession of victorious leaders 

I who were quick to forget the huinble 

if Ik Skioiv- oftk Cauiilk shows on whose backs they had dimbed to 

the Revolution as it looks from the power,;Mexican family ties are notori- 

summits of power and Tk Ea^le d ously loose and there were women to 

' kfm shows it as seen from the be had everywhere on the route of 

Jtage point of leadership in the march; but sometime a man wanted a 

fd, it i^ to Mariano Azuela's home and children, a piece of bnd to 

k ie Mijo, ijifi (translated as settle down on with dog and horse 

Ik Unieriop, 1929), thatiwe must and rife, a settled, stable and dignified 

turn for a picture of the Revolution existence, a chance to live the new 

asitlookedtotheobscurelocalleaders way of life that the Revolution per- 

and the ligh,ting, suffering anonymous petually promised and perpetually 

tank and file, who came from the used as tocsin to sound the cry of 

depths of Mexican society. This series betrayal and summon anew into the 

ofintermittent struggles of over three field. In lean, nervous, staccato prose, 

decades plowed up the depths of in carnplire'lit flashes and gunfirelit 

peasant, peon and Indian society, charges and flights, a prose as stark . 

appealed to^ the down-trodden illiter- and episodic and violent as the deeds 

atemasswhpsuppliedthetroopsofall it portrays, Mariano Azuela, military 

bds, intoxicated them with promises surgeon turned novelist, records the 

not really meant and often not fully scenes of battle, march, camp, de- 

realizable without a long prior course sertcd and gutted home. The terrible 

of economic, poEtical, social and power of the account is heightened 

cultural tra^nsformation. To the lowly by the Homeric irapartiahtyand tight ' 

and the humble the Revolution was a restraint, which forces the reader^ to 

mase frojii enforced humility, a reactiwith the greater intensity be- 

% placed! in the hand, a chance to cause the author has held his own feel- 

"plunder the plunderers," an escape ings iback, Sacrifice and suffering, ' 

from simple, monotonous and unre- death and debauchery, anguish and 

wrdingtoiltostirringadventure,and orgy,, heroism and hope, bewilder- 

a comradesWp of danger and death in ment| and violence and despair sue- 

the field that was to the Mexican ceed tach other through the pages of 

temperament as exciting as an endless this, ,' the Revolution's outstanding ■ 

fiesta, Butjeven the wildest and most masterpiece and true image. Its very 

intoxicating fiesta palls in time. What inconclusiveness is the inconclusive- : 

liegan as a ibitter hatred and a fiaming ncss of the Revolution itself, which ^ ' 
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could destroy and raze and sweep land they have seized and their 

away but "so &r has been unable to buried rifles to protect it, To them 

build the new life with the promisi;. Zapatais living still andwill return 

of which it summoned the lowly^to tojead them in timejof need, so 

leave the narrow circle of their coni- that the; novel closes on a note, of 

nion days. Through it all rings the .hope. Two: years later.the novelist 

unanswered question; [fk/or?The jumps a decade to examine the ke of 

hiro is not an individual but, as iaso the "redeemed" Indian, in his own 

many revolutionary novels, the entire time, S Wo, 1935 (translated into : 

f4 I' English with the same title in 'i9^V 

1 ^ is a frightening picture of explbitatB' 

I ■ '^ ■ !' and betrayal by.pliticians who rise 

One of the undoubted achievements^ to power with promises of redemption 

■ of the Mexican Revolution has been on their jips. , : ^ ; . ; 
tile gradual, spradic, but ever more: , "Hie same theme is handled with 
substantial redistribution of the land;, srillgreater power by Mauricio%- 
This, and the accompanying cult of , daleno in his Rfj|iW()r,. 1937 (trans- 
the redemption of the Indian at the lated into English as S«A«/, v)4 , 

■ bottom of the social pyramid, has Again the protagonist is not an indi- 
represented not a step towards a vidual but a community, a wretched, 
socialist or post-capitahst society but pestilential handful of hiits of Otomi 
rather a reversion to primidve, pre! Indians on a barren, highland slope, 
cdnquest subsistence agriculture, Iii' Its :personages are members of "a 
time this reversal may well lead to ( racesickfromcenturiesof humiliation 
new fusion of the Iberian and Indian and bitterness," a village which has 
culture strains and a greater well- learned to circumscribe suffering only 
being and power over his own destiny by narrowing the horizon of expecta- 
for the tiller of the soil. But how has; • tion; Centuries have passed over this 
this great, uncompleted and unintei , mangy, village, regimes have ^come 
grated reform worked out so k iii and gone, battles been fought with fc 
practice? Here, too, the novel gives a inhabitants as cannon fodder af J 
disturbingbuttruthfulanswer.Inthe pitiful prize. Of kcbadhasbecoiiie 
thirties, with the active civil war a worse, tbis tothedestructive phase 
roinantlcized, receding memory, we of the revolution and the ravages of 
can watch the growing disilusion of cumulative degradation, The, great 
thnouigernovehsts, i estate inthe bottom lands that ex- 

Thus, Gregorio Lopez y Fuentes's ploited these humble pns has closed 

noyel of Zapata's rebellion, W: down since its owner was slain m a 

(W, 1933), ends with the assassina-; revolutionary foray; the eroded up- 

' tidn ofZapata (which took place in, land barren has ceased to bear at i, 

' i9;i9).BiittheIndiansstlpossessthe;poispned ,by outcropping hme; the. 
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very lime has ceased to fetch a price without even the old miserable com- 
and the reptiles and birds which might pensation since "now they are work- 
have been snared have sought less in- ing for themselves and for their fu- 
hospitable places. Even God is leav- ture."| Tyranny is even greater than 
ing, for the parish priest can no longer of oi because henceforth it will op- 
endure the jspectacle of misery and erate in their own name. Stillthey 
continue toi preach resignation. All cling to the desperate hope that it is 
that remains are fragments of broken- the local tyrants and not the Gqv- 
down Indian superstitions, which, ernor,; "their Governor!" When at 
^ugh a Succession of signs and last they comprehend the full depths 
ptents nourish the sudden sunburst of their betrayal and essay a pathetic 
of hope, prime mover of the tragic rebellion, an avalanche of punitive 
events of the novel. An orphan boy cruelty descepds upon them to teach 
from their \|illage, taken away by a them their place in;"the new order;" 
"revolutionary" governor to get an Dumbly they watch at the end while 
education, now according to the voice the Governor selects one of their 
of rumor and the signs of witchcraft, children once more to go to thelcity 
is abt to return as their redeemer, to be educated so that he may be 
His visit as gubernatorial candidate is their "Redeemer." 
' a veritable festival of rejoicing, From , ■ ' 
. their lack they scrape together the It has remained for a woman novel- 
means for a jreception such as thfiy ist, Magdalena Mondragon, to write 
might give to their patron Saint An- the pariible of the present ebb-phase 
drew himself 'if he were to visit their of the Mexican Revolution in Yo mo 
vlage. Theyl sacrifice, to the candi- Poke (translated as Some Daj.tk 
date's casual lust the most beautiful Draw, 1947). This is at once the most 
of their maidens, the witch doctor unusualiand the most Mexican of 
poisoning herj betrothed to safeguard Mexicari novels of the Revolution, 
the life of their Redeemer, From his in its episodes, in its approach to life, 
Jeraagogic speeches they glean that to sex, to politics, to fivic corruption, 
' || rich bottom lands will become to Mexico itself, and, above all, to 
theirs and that he will build them a death. Its protagonist is a community 
dam to bishsterility and starvation of sorts,la group of people born and 
forever. But the old estate is reopened raised on the edge of Mexico City's 
as an "experimental station," the outlying; garbage dumps, They sub- 
overseer reappears in the guise of a sist and 'procreate in crude huts.of 
revolutionary j bureaucrat managing mud and salvaged tin, surrounded by 
the station, the kcienh commissary unwholesome vapors and refuse. They 
once more binds them in debt peonage make their living by 'rushing to each 
itt the form of "cooperative credits," cart as it discharges its'detritus, to sort 
the old servik labors are extracted therefrom bits of rag, metal, paper,' 
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pardy rotted foodstuffs, whicji theyj moments of wayward' beauty in this 

us^ or sell, Their efforts to earn a; novel, even as the ravine of the La 

livjng during the rainy season, wheni; Morena dump sprouts wijdflowers 

the refuse is too soggy to yield much,' amidst the refuse, The poetic feeling 

carries them into the city itself, as; embraces ihe rare, the absurd, the 

street sweepers, garbage collectors,! sJiocting, the iridescent sheen op the 

prostitutes, beggars. Their dream-! surke of corruption, the violence 

a government subsidy for a coopera-! and cruelty and death that are at the 

tire for the commercial exploitation! heart of life. 

of the city's wastes - takes them into; The reader will make a mistake 

trade unionism, cooperation, poltics,; he lets himself be repelled by i 

wJBch prove to be other forms of' maggots in the first line or the vl 

waste and corruption. An occasional! tures perched on roses that adorn 

wind&ll gives them entry into cheap] ;the jacket. For along with the stark 

dance halls, sidewalk "restaurants,"! poverty in its original title arid the 

cantinas, lockups, hospitals, morgues,; corruption which'is symbohzed by its 

An epidemic among their sickly chiH settipg, the "dream" o( the translated 

dren brings sanitary authorities and; tide is in it too; even as, in die very 

cle,rgy_to dieir dump, and culminates! bitterness of the indictment, one can 

in ^their collective celebration of the' seiise die .author's love for her land 

greatest of Mexico's fiestas, joining! and her pple. ;! 

death and revelry. | Indeed, it is the real source of pas- 

^ lusaEof Mexican fife is reviewed| sign in alt these novels, If the reader . 

in la fierce parable in which Mexico; will read ^thpse available in English 

itself; the dty this time, not the' translation -Tfe%/a«i/ii? 5fr- 

countryside, is a wasteland and abode!, fw/; TkVMo^s; Elhiio;Sun- ' 

of I stinking corruption, Life is sus-! hrst; Some Bunk Drem-k 41 

tailed only by the animal will to get a truer picture of the Mexican 

exist, by pitiful dreams, flashes of; Revolution than from. all the repor- 

bpe amidst hopelessness, gleams of torial books and sociological studies 

sentiment, solid bonds of love, pity,^ that have; been published on it, pi) 

ch|inty, But always the corruption,! this is the" deeper insight, : And, if tlP'! 

b^its sheer cumulative weight and; verdict of the Mexican novel on the 

ubiquity, overwhehns everything, ex"! present state of the Mexican Revolu- 

cept the determination of these dwell-| ^ tion seems gloomy and bitter, it is not 

ers in the wasteland to cling to hfe to' cynical or utterly despairing, for it is 

the end and to celebrate death with set down with honesty and supported 

the proper joyousness. There is a con-j by the unstated premise of a stilHiv- 

tiiiuous strain of poetry and there are' inghope. 
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intolerable: U $ immigration statistics confirm his picture. It may be that 
kdamentsilly Russians and Americans are too alike to accept each 
other's rival solutions to the problem of humsin and social relations. Both 
peoples are historically pioneers, frontiersmen, restless and anarchic 
individualists; but they have chosen dianietrically opposite ways of har« 
monizing their instincts to the life of a community •- the Americans by 
allowing them to cancel out in free play, the Russians by enslaving them- 
selves to mass tyranny, These speculatioi^ carry the argument unwar* 
rantably further away still from Mr Burtiham's book, but they %gest 
at least one heartening conclusion. It is that insofar as the prospect of 
destroying Soviet tyranny rests in understajiding the minds of its principal 
masters and victims to-day the Americans are the most naturally qualified 
people to achieve it. 



Bertram D.Wolfe 

In the Soviet Union there are four avowedly Synoptic Qospels: the words 
of the Master Marx, and the commentaries of the Three Aposdes, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin. By virtue of a Quarternian Mystery, the four are one 
and besides them diere is none. All cumulative .experience, all recorded 
history, all the scientific investigations of a half century, or a cycle of 
centuries, in Genetics or Philology or Music^ can be whisked away in the 
thunderclap from a single quotation from any one of the four, or buried 
under a hail of quotations from all four at once. 

Where all utterances large and small, profound or casual, serious or 
jesting, ilkempered, sanguine or dyspeptic, are alike erected into a 
sacred canon, quotations can be found to fit any need, annihilate any 
questioner, and, the day after tomorrow, prove the reverse of what was 
proved today. This quotational shock treatment and chain reaction, 
once started, can no longer be stopped. One quotation calls for another, 
until the Scripture is gradually reduced to a rubble of fragmentary texts 
bearing little or no relation to the original structure of thought. There is 
a curious h^d^and•seck censorship in which one utterance is roared into 
the public*8 unresisting ear while another utterance is carefully concealed 
as ifit did not exist. \ 

In recent years, the years of the late Stalinist dispensation, there is a 
whole body of Marx*s writings which is buried many feet below the level 
of the embalmed body of Vladimir Ilyich Lep. This body of the sacred 
text is literally never unwrapped or exhibited for public contemplation or 
veneratbn. For all practlod purposes it ha; been expurgated and its 
author posthumously purged, for it deals witii Russian aggressive expan* 
sion over Et^rope and Asia, with Russian %M(i ba^kwardpess and bar- 
is 
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barism*, with the aggressive Inperialist nature of Panslavto, with the 



absolutist state institutions and Russian imperial power. Instead of citing 
them, explaining them, or explaining them away, the Fourth, and by his 
own admission, the greatest of the Four Apostles, has preferred to bury 
them twelve feet or more undo* the earth, 

As a historian of the Russiim Revolution, I have intreasingly been 
forced to adopt the *archffiological* method to excavate the true outlines 
of an event or an idea from ur(der the debris of quotations, falsilications 
and apologetics, Knowing that ,Lenin was in the habit of 'consulting with 
Marx', as Krupskaya has reported, wherever a new situation rquired him 
to do some new thinking or dig up some new quotations, I thought it 
might be useful to follow the Leninist method in order to see what Marx 
might have to say that would $eem apposite to the problems of Turkey 
and Russia, Iran, the Dardanelles, the Truman Plan. I had barely 
scratched the surface of MantVletters to Engds and Marx*8 and Engels's 
jointly written articles (signed l^y Marx alone) for the }[iw M Urn, 
when I found that there were jvhole arcana of Marxian utterances on 
these subjects - on each and every one of them, from the Dardanelles to 
the Truman Plan. 

Mant on the Dardanelles' 

The Dardanelles [wrote Maix in the Sm Td Urn of April 12, 1853] 
arcfromthenatureofthcirlocali|y evenmoreimportantthanOibraltar . , . 
The narrowness of the strait is 8i)ch that a few properly erected and well, 
armed fortifications, such as Russia once in possession would not tarry to 
erect, might defy the combined fleets of the world. . , . In that case the 
Black Sea would be more properly a Russian lake than even the Lake of 
Ladoga, situated in its very heart. The resistance of the Caucasians would 
be starved out at once; Trcbizond would be a Russian port; the Danube a 
Russian river. ... When Constantinople is taken«the Turkish empire is cut 
in two . . . Macedonia, Thessaly, Albania, outflanked and cut off from the 
mm body, will not put the conijucref to the trouble of subdtiing them; 
they will have nothing left but to beg for mercy and for an am|y to main. 

. tain internal order. 

But, having come thus far on thk way to univcraal empire, is jt probable 
that this gigantic and swollen pc^wer will pause in its career? ... With 
Constantinople she standson the; threshold of the Mediterraiiean; with 
Durazzo and the Albanian Coast slie is in the very centre of the Adriatic . . . 
Flanking the Austrian dominions cin the north, east and south, Russia will 
count the Habsburgs [i.e. Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, etc.- BDW] 

^ as her vassals, ... The broken and undulating Western frontier of the 
Empire, ilWcfined in respect to nftural boundaries, would call for recti- 
ficati(m; and it would appear that fhe natural frontier of Russia runs from 
Dantzig, or perhaps Stettin, to l^este. As sure as conquest follows con- 
quest and amicxation annexation, 86 sure would the conquest by Russia 
be only the prelude for the awiexation of Hungary, Prussia, Galicia, and 
for the ultimate realization of the Slavonic Empire which certain fanatical 
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hi let Rwift get possession of M^ and kt im$i h to«to 
iKariy h4 fiR«l she becotes superior to attic m 
Such an event would be an unspeakable! dWty to the itvolutionaiy 
cause* The maintainance of Turkish indq^dence, or, in the case of the 
possible disBohition of the Ottoman Emp^ Ae arre$t of the Russian 
scheme of annexation, is a matter of the highest moment, In this imtJ^cej 
the interest of the revolutionary democrat and of England go hand In 
hand. Neither can pennit the Tsar to wk (X^nstaatinople one of his 
c^tals,andwc8haliy that,driventothmll,theonewillr^^^^^^ 
determinedly as the other. j - 

\^ ■ ■ ■ 

So, too, I found in Mant*s correspondence to the Hm M THiwie 
warnings about ^hundreds of Russian ajpjits perambulating Turkey and: 
the Balkans'; about the use Russia was mtting of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church and clergy; the imperialist use \k was maicing of fa^lavist 
ideology *to unite all branches of the greit Slav race under one sceptre 
and to make them the ruling race of Eufepe*; her use of 'insurrections 
more or less directly urged on by Russiaii gold and Russian influkce'; 
Russia's ability to work out a VelWefined Eastern' policy' while the 
Western powers *grope in the dark' because Russia herself is semi-Asiatic 
'in her condition, manners, traditions and institutions'. And Mah has 
discovered, no less, the genns of the newriJle fpr the Balkans which makes 
loyalty to Russia the test of loyalty andj treason to Russia, the tiest of 
treason. Of Prince Menshilov, the Moltkov or Vyshinsky of his day, 
Marx writes in thcTriitfn^ofJunegth, 4^^^^^ / ^ . 

' ' !' ' '■■■ ' ' . \. = 

What Prince Menshikov now demands is ,1.. that the Patriarcta of C3pn- 
stantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jenplem, as well as th^ Metros 
politaft Archbishops [throughout the Balkatis - BDW] shall be immovable,^ 
unlessprovcdguilty of high treason- agains^tbeRussian?! - and then oftly 
upon the consent of the Tsar.., j 

We did not start this game of quotationaj but since more tha& 0|e can 
play at it, it would not be hard for Tito either to find a verltableiatom 
bomb of quotations in these pages to blasi Stalinism by qtiotation shock 
treatment out of the tabernacle where the sacred writings arc kept. 

Almost one btmdred years ago, it woujd seem from bb news letters, 
Marx had discovered what is in its presentphaseknown as 'the coldlwar', 
namely that glacial expansion of the RussIq state over Europe and Asia 
by a combination of pene&ation, invasion, puppetry, insurrecfion, and 
the activity of its ?^ents in every land. Um felt that t this autocratic 
regime continued to spread, democracy, sikialism, and Western civiliza- 
im were alike doomed. But he did not kk too h^h an opinion of W(i* 
em diptomacy and Watem resistance. In the bourgeois camp of fite* 
trade England he found appeasers. He wp unsp^rmg in hk irony con* 
ceming the ease with whidi particidarly IdgHshmen and English ne\ys* 
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papm were taken in by mere prrfeMOM of peace byadictato 



In all essential points [he wrote in the Trite of April tgth, 1853 Russia 
has steadily, one after another, gained her ends thanb to the igiioiance 
dullness, and consequent inconsisfency and cowardice of the Wern 



No pacifist, Matx looked with disdain upon the peace-atkuiv-Drice 
camp in the West: '^ 

One thing must be evident at least [he wrote], thatit is the8tockjob()en and 
the peac^mongering bourgeoisie, represented in the British govinunent 
by the oligarchy, who sumarier Europe to Russia, and thatin order to 
resist the encroachmenU of the Tsar we must above aU overthfw the 
inglorious Empire of those mean, cringing and infiunous adorn^ of the 
goldencalf, ; ] 

What scorn Mare directed towaids the fatuous optimism of the London 
Tm concerning the peaceful intentions of the Autocrat: 

TheTsarhasdeclaredforpeace[7ji( riBtt is happy tostate. . .], The Tsar 
has expressed 'pacific* sentiments if Mi am /^ ... He will allow the other 
powers to occupy themselves with:conferences provided they all(w him 
meanwhile to occupy the principalis. . , (friJiw, October 4th,, 1853) 
How does it happen [he had written four months earlier] that the poor 
Tm believed m the 'good faith* of Russia towards Turkey and hjr 'anti. 
pathy* against all aggrandizement? Peter proposed to raise himselfon the 
ruins of Turkey. Catherine proposed dismemberment . . . Nichok more 

moderate, only demands the ««lii«w^clor«te of Turkey. [Now Stended 
to the exclusive protectorate of all the 'People's Democracies' -BD W] 
Mankind wiU not foiget that Russia was the ptMw of Poland, the 4r«i 
tejr of the Crimea, the pntictw of Courbnd [The Baltic hoLm- 
B DW], the/mtetor of Geoigia,' Mengrelia, the Gicassian and Cafcasian 
tnbes. And now Russia the protector of Turkeyl 

As to Russia's lip service to anti^imperialism and its declared 'anti- 
pathy to aggrandizement,' Marx offeitd in the same article: 
the following facts from a mass of the acquisitions of Russia since P< ter the 
Great, The Russian frontier has adwiced: 

Toward Beriin, Dresden and Vieraia about . yoomila 
Toward Constantinople. < ... 500 miles 
Toward Stockhota , I . . . 63omil3 
TowaidTeheran. , . . . , i^ooomij 

Of course, poor Mare is out of 4»te, and the reader will ha\le tp add 
the additional mileages in each of the above directions and the mileage 
toward Hong Kong and India that stretches ttm two continei ts. 

And, of course, 'conditions have changed' since Mare's day. One 

would have to note thatRussia has since hadarevolution which made its 
effete empire mto a new, dynamic and energetic state machineiidiat the 

revolution grew intoacounter revolution, and that thestatewhitih was to 
wither away became the total m. One would have to noteW the 
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third of the Four Apostles, Vladimir Ilyich k^^ 
sign of anti-imperuJism, renouncing Russia's claims to Poland and th^ 
Baltic Nations, to the Balkans and the Dardanelles, to Northern Persia; 

nese 



The Provisional Government [Lenin wrote indignantly in July 1917] h^ 
not ever published the secret treaties of a franldy predatory character, 
concerning the partitioning of Persia, the robbing of China, of Turkey, the 
annexation of East Prussia, etc, ... It has confirmed these treaties con- 
cluded by Tsarism, which for several centuries has robbed and oppressed 
more peoples than all other tyrants and despots together . . . disgracing 
and demoralizing the Great-Russian people l|y transforming them into an 
executioner of other peoples. ' i 

Yes, times have changed, and are changing still even as I write. Thp 
now not-so-provisional government of the Fourth and Greatest Apostle |s 
bent once more on the 'partitioning of Persia, the robbing of China, cf 
Turkey, the annexation of East Prussia, etc.! and *is disgracing once more 
the Great-Russian people and demoralizing them by transforming them 
into an executioner of other peoples.' Time$ have changed so much since 
Lenin wrote his Imperialism, the Final Stage of Capitalism,* that It 
would not be amiss for a Fifkh Disciple to arise to write a new work to le 
entitled : 'Imperialism, the Final Stage of Gommunism.' 

All I have sought here is to rescue from ijndeseivcd purge and oblivion 
some of the earnest words of the First of thfc Apostles and the Founder of 
the Faith. A quotation from Marx, in Russfci, is supposed to be enough i;o 
settle anything, to make or break a theory, a proposal or a man. Am I 
stretching things when I suggest that the iuthor of this now sacred test 
loved freedom and hated tyranny ; believed deeply in democracy, politics 1, 
economic and social; feared and opposed jbureaucracy and slavery and 
pergonal, arbitrary rule; cherished all that was best in Western civiliza- 
tion and wished to build upon and enlarge it, not undennine and destroy 
it; feared the glacial spread of the even thqi too brutal, too dynamic and 
too total Russian Empire and insisted that it could and must be con- 
tained or both democracy and socialism would be lost. 

If at the outset [Marx wrote in the TrUm of December 30th, 1853] they 
(the Western Govermnents) had used a manly style of language, adequate 
to the position they hold, and the pretensions they set up before the world, 
if they had proved that bluster and swagger could not impose on thfem, 
the Autocrat would not only have reftained|from attempting It, but would 
have entertained for them a very different feeling from the contempt which 
must now animate his bosom. At that time, to show that they seriously meant 
to preserve Turkey intact, and were ready ^o bark up their intention with 
fleets and armies, was the sure means of maintaining peace. 

i 
Could it be that Harry Truman was riding the unexpurgated Mine 
when he penned the Truman Doctrine? 
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Or that Karl Mam was antidpating the MarMl ^ 
Doctrine when he wrote: ' 

It is cheering to see the American Intervention in Europe beginning just 
with the Eastern question. Besides the commercial and military bport* 
ance resulting from the situation of ponatantinople, there are other impor- 
tant considerations making its possession the hotly, controverted and 
permanent subject of dispute betkecn the East and the West -and 
America is the youngest and most' vigorous representative of the West 
(Irfa^, August i8th, 1853). 

Whatever we make of these quotlttions, this much at least is clear, that 
Marx does not belong to the 'peace camp* of the aggressively expanding 
total state, nor to the concentrati()n camp system Aat accompanies its 
expansion, His voice is stifled and^his writings purged and perverted in 
the land that professes to worship, him, When such words can be freely 
printed in Russia again, then mankind will know that Russia is then 
more free. In the meanwhile, a closing prophecy from Mara, the chief of 



With a worthier and more qual'spcial status, with the abolition of caste 
and privilege, with free political 'institutions, unfettered industry, and 
emancipated thought, the people of the West Will rise again to power and 
unity of purpose, while the Russian Colossus itself will be shattered by the 
progress of the masses and the explosive force of ideas. Hiere is no reason 
to fear the conquest of Europe by the Cossacks. The very divisions and 
apparent weaknesscswhich would seem to render such an event eaiiy,are the 
surer 
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Derek Traversi 

With the publication oiBnihtmM in 1936 the problems behind all 
Graham Greene's writings are,' for an attentive reader, sufficiently 
defined. The main concern of his later novels is^the attempt to resolve 
these problems, themselves the: product of barely definable personal 
tensions, through their relation tb objective ttligious beliefs* The intro- 
duction of these beliefs, however^ though presented as a solution to the 
author's difficulties, rab in turn a further problem of its own: the prob* 
lem of the relationship in a work of art between subjective experience and 
objective belief. This relationship is necessarily double in its nature and 
implications. Whilst it is true that the possession of such belief offers the 
artist a possible means of transcoding the dosed circle of his own sub* 
jective impressions, it is qually frue that it is only through these impitt* 
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OPERATION REWRITE 

The AcoNY OF Soviet Historians 
ByBertrmD.Wolf& 

FOR over two decades, Soviet historiography has been in 
steadily deepening crisis. Histories succeed each other as if 
they were being consumed by la giant chain smoker who 
lights the first volume of the new work with the last of the old. 
Historians appear, disappear and reappear; others vanish with- 
out a trace. ' 

Originally, only party history was subject to rigid prescrip-^ 
tion. Then Soviet history was added. 'Latterly, the area of com- 
mand performance and commanded (inclusions has spread out- 
ward to America and Asia and the wastes of Antarctica, back* 
ward to the Middle Ages, to Byzantium, to the shadowy origins 
of the Slavs and the pre-dawn of the Kievan state, to China's 
earliest culture. One day a given statement of events or interpre- 
tation is obligatory. The next it is condemned in words which 
seem to portend the doom of the historian who faithfully carried 
out his instructions. If it is a pronouncement of Stalin which he 
is following, all the more severely must he condemn himselif— of 
course, without involving the Leader in his "self^riticism." 

Often the central personages of an event become mpersonSi as 
if they had never existed. The Civil Wiar must now be rewritten 
as if there never had been a War ^Commissar named Leon 
Trotsky. The Soviet theatre, once the subject of so many histo- 
ries, is historyless once more, until somebody contrives to write 
a new version without a trace of the [great innovator-director, 
Vsevolod Meierhold. On February 15, 1951, Pmda accom- 
plished the feat of "commemorating" jhc tenth anniversary of 
the Eighteenth Party Conference, in which Voznesensky deliv- 
ered the main report, without so much as mentioning the name 
of the reporter! ; 

Today the Balkarians are missing from Volume -'B'' of the new 
edition of the "Great Encyclopedia;" the Volga Germans have 
become an unpeople; and the Crimean Tartars, having been ex- 
pelled from their centuries-old home to; a region under the Arc- 
tic Circle, have had the place names of |their former habitations 
extirpated, and are now being subjected^ to the shrinking of their 
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aUy becoming an ««^#.«00'\. , . , 

IXjring the past spring even objects begaif to become mlh 
mu, as P?evd& and the regional press from February to May 
reported a grim and thorougligoing purge of scores of local and 
national museums all the way from Lithuania to Kasakhstan. 
The Lithuanian museums we^e rebuked for failmg to show the 
influence of Great Russian culture and the struggle^ and long- 
ings of their peoples for the extmction of their mdependence, 
while the Kazakh museums were condemned for the nostalgic 
splendor of their daggers, guns, harnesses, bndal costumes, and 
for failing to display any objects showing Great Russia 8 civiliz= 
ing influence and the "progressive" character of her annezation 
of Kazakhstan. , 

It would require many volumes to give an account o! this con- 
tinual retroactive rewriting of history. The present article aims 
to give some notion of the scope of this vast operaim fdmfsest, 
to seek the "line," or rather some of the fragmentary and fre^ 
quently contradictory lines, discernible in the revisions; to seek 
the reasons, or a rationale, for what seems to contain an clement 
of the personal and irrational as well; and to ask what these tam= 
pcrings with the historical record portend concerning the present 
and immediare future intentions of the regime. History has be- 
come a "weapon," an arm of propaganda, the essential function 
of which is the justification of the changing policies of the Soviet 
Government through reference to the "facts" and "documents" 
of the past. The penchant for making every change in foreign re- 
lations or domestic policy historically retroactive serves as a 
vast though distorting glass through which the observer may see 
these policy changes magnified. It is that which makes Voposy 
istofii {Questions oj History) undoubtedly the most interesting 
and revealing of all present-^iay Soviet publications. 

Macaulay once said that his Idea of hell would be to have to 
listen to fiends endlessly misquoting history and be unable to 
correct them. But in the Soviet llnion, the historian himself mm 
do the misquoting. His own point of view is neither consulted, 
nor, except by the accident of coincidence with the line of the 
moment, ever likely to find expression. The testbook writers and 
lecturers under the limited absolutism of the last Tsars could 
easily be identified as liberal and' democratic, as in the ease of s 

> 0. iMs sad /nwiiik Jnu 4, l$!S. 
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fktQW, or as (StosemidTO ssd loiaichical, as in die case o? 
ii IM% oir as Maisisi, m m ie case of a Fokrovsky. But 
iffideir total state absolutism, histoiy, as all of culture, has been 
"nationalized" and there are no individual viewpoints or private ' 
judgiiiiieits or pluralistic approaches. Tarll, specialist on Napo> 
leon, is ordered to rewrite his principal ^rk in such fashion as to 
"piove" that Napoleon himself burned Moscow (no doubt to 
lake it untenable as his winter quarters!). The liberal-demo° 
cratic Vipper, who first wrote on Ivan the Terrible in the early ., 
years of the century, is charged with bringing his book of 1922 
"up-to°date" and glorifying the protagonist. 

From my experience as a student at Moscow University in 1939^41 [writes 
S. V. Utechin] I know that the late Professors K. V. Bazilevich and S. V. 
JSaklinuhkin held a negative attitude towards the present regime. Yet in 
their volumes we lind no traces of views different from those professed by 
Stalin. Thus the personal political opinions of the authors do not necessarily 
coincide with, and may even be contrary to,, the views expressed in their >■ 
book These reflect not dieir political biases . i , but their understaiiding 
of the party line." I 

As the great editing process embraces more and more of the 
remote comers of the earth and earliest past, there are no longer ' 
safe and neutral topics. Nor does the historian enjoy the right to 
pick his period and theme, nor the right of silence where he can* 
not in good conscience speak. As in music the politician-critic or 
the Supreme Critic in the Politburo tells the composers what and 
how and in what style to compose, so in history, Yoprosy istom 
bristles with menacing strictures upon historians for picking re- : 
mote, neutral, sharply delimited or apolirical subjects; for neg* ^' 
lecting fields which have been been ^ven priority in Party direc- 
tives and the Historical Flan, for drawing their own conclusions 
or failing to find in the materials the conclusions predetermined 
for them. 

It is suggestive both of the hazards in the field and the real 
feelings of the historians that, despite urgings, dangled prizes and 
repeated threats, no one has yet been found to complete a single 
volume or a single serious article in the field of the history of the 
Party and the regime, though Stalin himself first suggested it in 
1931, has ordered it at regular intervals since, and forced it into 
the place of top priority in the Five-Year Flan for Soviet His- 
torians adopted in 1946. Fifteen years after the task was first as- 
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8 lOAo) warned that the Bm to pim die ojted wrb 
cleatS a "completely impetmlssiWe stotw" wiuch "it wuld 
be completely wrong to look for objective circiirastaaces to es= 
plain " This stubborn silen?e, continuing up to the moment m 
which I write, constitutes tlie most eloquent page m pmnt4&f 
Soviet historiography. 

; 11 

In the twenties, not a politician but a ptoWonal Marat 1» 
torian M. N. Pokrovsky, was the virtual dictatoir in Soviet his- 
tonography. He represented a consistent general line ("history 
is politics projected into the past") and made life difficult k 
fellow historians who did not accept it. But he held to profes» 



at times he wrestled mightily with them to compel them to yield 
what he sought. And as aihistorian he had enormous prestige, 
which was further enhanced by Lenin's preface to hio "Short His- 
tory of Russia," praising it warmly and insisting that it become 
a textbook and be translated into other European languages. 
But in 1931 his excessive lespect for the facts of Party history 
came under Stalin's personal scrutiny. In 1934 he was posthu- 
mously purged-he had the luck to die in time— along with all 
his works and disciples. At kbout the same time, Ryasanov, Rus- 
sia's outstanding Manicofogist, whose headstrong, seMlrected 
devotion to Marxist documentary scholarship closely resembled 
Pokrovsky's attitude toward history, suffered a eiiiik posthu* 

mousfate. 

Pokrovsky was accused of being anti-national and anti->patri<> 
otic (he shared Lenin's intematiohalism and disliked Tsarist 
wars); of neglecting actual events, dates, facts, periods and per° 
sonages in favor of generalized sociological schemata (until then 
considered a hallmark of Marxist historicalinterpretation); of 
being "anti-scientific" and "anti-Marxist"; of "underaiimating" 
Lenin (he wrote: "Whenever Lenin differs fiM me I blindly a&> 
cept his view; he can see ten feet deeper into the earth than any 
of the rest of us") ; and of underestimating Stalin (which was un- 
doubtedly true and the immediate though not the only esplana^ 
tion of his downfall). 

. At first it seemed to historians that a new line mlghs ms^ 
which would put pluses whese he had ®in(i@so, &i <^^ te 
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mdeirably moir@ Mom fo? mmiaatioQ of mam widiout 
irsfard m Marast interpretive schemaKSL But alas, life was not 
so be that simple. Iliough Pokrovsky had been condemned for 
neglect of concrete historical facts, ere long Fp^oiy istom (No. 
n, 10) was to give warning that "t|e proper historian" must 
be free from "objectivism" and from '"an exaggerated attach* 
ment to facts," and at home in the citation and ^plication of the 
"theoretical generalisations" and dictates of the Party line. Now ; 
it was not a single, sbplicist, recognisable line lib Pokrovsky's, 
but a continuous bombardment by a^ hoc fragments of lines, 
changing with each political shift or change in mood, frequently 
internally contradictory, constantly being altered and eveii sud- 
denly reversed. 

Apparently these fragments issue from Stalin's latest pro* 
nouncement or some earlier one ezhum^ from contest after four 
decades, or from the quotations fromlLenin or Marx or Engels 
which adorn their promulgation. But study of such teiits will not 
help the historian, noris there any reaj defense in an umbrella of 
quotations, for in any vast and historically evolved sacred scrip- 
ture you can find quotations for any liide of anything. To quote 
yesterday's Stalin may today be "talmudism and scholasticism." 
The historian must divine the Dictator's coming pronouncement, 
for his latest word is always the last word in history even though 
Mars, Engels, Lenin and yesterday's dtalin all be united against 
it. A sudden reversal in Stalin's Klztm with Germany or Eng' 
land or America is pushed backward^ retroactively so that the 
present enemy is absolute evil, and though yesterday an ally, 
must always have been an enemy. All books, articles and docu- 
ments that testify to the contrary must be consigned to the Or- 
wellian "memory hole" to be consumed in flames, or must be 
"rectified" and brought up to date mthout any mention of the 
fact that there was ever an earlier version, 

Not only changes in relationships, strategy and tactics, even 
changes in the Dictator's awareness of the nature of his own re- 
gime, or his subjective identification jinth some deed of a figure 
of the past, say an Ivan IV or a Marshal Kutuzov, can require 
a complete retroactive revision of the figure thus honored! Such 
revaluations cannot be deduced by the historian from a study of. 
sources, but only by sensing the reactions of the Dictator whose 
attitude toward history has been ouikmed up by Orwell in the 
formula: "Who controls the present, contifols the past." 



Ill 



Stalin fim entered historioiraphy through the kU of pgfmai 
and party history. In January I984» one week after the death of 
Lenin, he chose the occasion of a Memorial Address to predate 
by some four years the beginning of their personal acquaintance.^ 
At the time it might have seemed merely a faintly ghoulish es= 
ample of the natural humin inclbation to reshape the past 
nearer to the heart's desire. But when one remembers that Lenin 
had just called for the removal of Stalin as General Secretary, 
and when one contemplates the subsequent revisions that carried 
Stalin from "loyal disciple'! to "best disciple" and then "only 
loyal disciple," and on to "faithful companion-in-arms" {smP- 
nik) and "wise guide and counsellor" and more than equal part" 
ner, one cannot but be struck by the meticulous attention to de- 
tail and long-range planning implied in this first little retouching 



A Napoleon, a Trotsky, a Thucydides, a Xenophon or a Jo. 
sephus may wait to turn his energies into the writing of history 
until defeat has deprived him of the opportunity of making it 
But Stalin engaged in writing history as one of the means by 
which he climbed to power. That explains the ruthless political 
utilitarianism, the pugnacious factionalism or pmiimi which he 
has impressed upon it. That is why first "rotten liberalism" and 
then "objectivism" were to become the gravest of historiographi- 
cal crimes. History was 6ne of the "weapons" with which he 
fought his way to power, and he enlarged the scope of his revi- 
sions with every increase in the actual power drawn into his 
hands. 

There was much to reinse. First there was that personal sym- 
bol of the Revolution and the regime: the duality-unity, Mn^ 
Trotsky. Mountains of books, newspapers, pamphlets, decrees 
and documents had to be consigned to the "memory hole/' 
mashed to pulp, or brought out in "corrected" editions, in order to 
substitute for Lenin-Trotsky a new duality-unity, lemSialm. 

Then there were the dther close associates of Lenin, glorified 
as "Old Bolshevism" in the struggle with Trotsky, and then 
themselves destroyed. To obscure all traces of their actual deeds 
and substitute nameless and monstrous evils, that would justify 

<> For the evidence, oee the nrietr'c "Thtee Wh» Made a Benttitita." Ne9 Mi % 
Dial Pttao, 1948. p. 4:4-7. 
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wm ?md ^ msm itself with. With notable impartiality 
Stalii has hmd forgiga and domes^c accounts, pi%°Stalinist . 
Nshevik histories, Stdlnist histories written to order by tno> 
fin, hpoff and Yarosiavsky, the foobotes to the Second and 
Third Editions of Lenin's "Worb," the "Great Encyclopedia," 
and all the telltale passages in the letters, writinp and speeches 
of Lenin, and of Statin himself. There is a mass of Lenin-Trotsky 
sorrespndence at Harvard that canjnever be published in the 
Soviet Union. There is Lenin's "Testament." Typical of Stalin's 
self-censorship is his omission from his "Collected Works" of his 
tribute to Trotsky published In Pravia of November 6, 1918, on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

For the foreign observer, the most' important document that 
Stalin has omitted from the corresponding volume of his "Works" 
is a letter he wrote Lenin in 1920, criticizing the latte^s "Theses 
on the National and Colonial Question" because they failed to 
provide an intermediate or transitional form for the annexation 
of new Soviet states, like a "Soviet Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania," which have never formed part of the old Tsarist Em- 
pire and therefore may object to immediate incorporation in the. 
Soviet Union. This early foreshadowing of the future "People's 
Democracies" can be found, howeve|r, as a footnote to Lenin's 
"Theses" in the Second and Third Russian editions of his 
«Works,"Vol.XXV,p.624. 

The present writer was in Moscow'during the first six months 
of 1929, when on central command every periodical and paper in 
the Soviet Union broke out with a picture of Stalin on the front 
page. This was the beginning of the Stalin cult. At first it seemed 
to me wholly "rational". Having just eliminated Bukharin, the 
last of the close comrades of Lenin, Stalin had now to become 
"Old Bolshevism." But a number 4 circumstances have since 
caused me to conclude that there is an irrational element also. 

First, there was the fury of the purges, with the arrest, execu- 
tion or reduction to unskilled slave lakr of millions; the neutral, 
the indifferent, the innocent, the loyal, including entire technical, 
bureaucratic and military layers desperately needed for the en- 
hancement of the very power of the State. It may be urged that 
such random terror was "needed" on the principle: "If you want 
to make your enemies afraid, begin 'by cutting d the heads of 
your friends." And that total state power in a populous state can 



gjjsiMi a fw fflilfoa Iwss on is psm of Mptefy Mifeiig 
society so te miy pswioiteW aw kp&k idijely osi 
«k state aid no man can depend upon ay ote StU it i tei 
M believe that so many millions were ireJi wi « Ase As otete 
kd 80 greatly to weaken itsell technifially It 4e pswoQ. 

Second, there is the insatiable and mappeasalls appsfc rf 
the dictator for the enlargemiient of ie inw, ie waliliiig 
obedience, the worship, to th$ point where k h wm As "Coff 
phaeus" of all Ae arts and sciences (Mswy of mm «oi| 
them), and is increasingly being endowed wiA ie attrftete of 



Third, there was the unes. . ,, . 

Ae pages of Zhiin netsMmid {L^e 0/ ih§ Mmdhi- 
Stalin's personal organ when k was Commissar of MatiosaKties) 
Aat Stalin had retroactively Inserted two minof "prophesies" 
into one of his articles when he included it m his "OMd . 
Works." And more startliiig stiO, tie discovery of ai itei 
headed, "Greetings to Comrade Stalin," wiA Ae following 



The Conference of National Secijions ... ads you ito gredngo and h- 
dares its conviction that by folloin'ng My along the path pointd out by 
you for the solution of the national question ... we ^11 create throu^out 
the world a united, brotherly Communist family which we will teadi to tp- 
preciate those great merits which; belong to you-the bder of the o^ptecodl 



Here is the beginning of that ptok fmeUim (M of ^i- 
ings) which has filled the columns of all the Soviet papei^ ani 
journals for Aese many yeaa But the date was December ^, 
1920! Lenin was still alive ahd in leadership, and, by general coffi" 
sent, it was Lenin who had pointed out Ae solution of Ae Mp 
tional question and who was the leader of the oppressed pples 
of the world. Stalin was still outranked by five or m of Lenin's 
associates and had neither expropriated their deeds, nor esecutel 
them. Thus the craving for flattery and the need Aat "the msU 
appreciate his great merits" preceded by almost a decade A@ 
"rational" motivation of ttie Stalin cult. 

In 193 1 Stalin issued his first public directive on the spirit of 
Ae new historiography, in Ae form of an angry opei letter to Ae 
editors of Pfoktrnkaya AmtyutM {Pfdsisiim ie&cktm) 
chaifging them wiA "rotteii liberalism" for laving printed a "dii>> 
cussion article" on Ae problem of why leili M mtlweil ^ 
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fflM WM wemg mi k m& iiJdW by te smd on tie 
« ®f if^pdslmk (No. 82j I9JK) pa!,iigiie,j Stalin's Opera 



me swiy oit w mmq ot «iir P% a Sdendfic Bolshevik 
FaKiiig!" Ai 4@ eairfa liistow, from Sllyapnlov's to Yaww- 
iawiys aad Poiwv's, wb attacW. 'ITiefe must be a thorougli 
lowdesiiig ii J tok, Mkok imd jouraalistic literature 
&a%witki8t0iyof the Party.'. . . The ruthless straggle 
agnst gwryiaiifestatiom of rotten liberaUsm must hp intM«: 



- -^ -~-" — -. rotten liMsm must be intensi- 

Bed. ... Ik sigMwaace of Stalin s letter k transcends the 
ptepostsofhistoiy. ..." 
The Dictator nezt turned his attention to a close supervision 

ofanewhistoryof theCivil Warwhichwastoeliiftinatealltrace ' ' 
of Trotsky-fiscept as a secret agent.of the other side. Then he 
began to dictate all the details of thenow renowned "History of 
the Communist Party: Short Courie." On January 20 lU 
fmk reported that Stalin was himself the author of this 
strange work of historical falsification, endless self-quotation and 
gelf-|lorification, and that it would appear as Volume XV of his 
"Collected Works." 

But even Stalin's mighty name has not protected the "Short 
Course'' from the ravages of retroactive obsolescence. Thus the 
fa edition had substituted for a number of ii^mm the new 
chief purger, Yezhov, as the "preparer of an uprising of the sol- 
diers on the Western Front in Byelorassia."^ It soon developed 
that Yezhov was only 16 at the tinie, and, moreover, that the 
chief purger must himself be purged. Stalin's "Short Course" 
keeps appearing in revised editions as the greatest, dullest and 
most mendacious best seller in the history of literature. But he 
himself has streamlined the Great October Revolution further 
and further, until the latest version tO appear, in the Chronology 
in the back of the corresponding volume of his own "Collected 
Works." actually reads: 



0«. 84 (Nov. 6, New Sjyle)-lenifi arriwi at Saolny in ths evening. Stalin 

bnefs him on the mm of politid evento. 

Oct 24-8S-lenin and Stalin lead the October uprising. ' 

Whether it be wholly "rational" in terms of the rationale of 
the total state and the absolute ruler, or whether there be also 

"""■"~^**"*'"'"~-it,it8houldbecfeairthatweare(' " 
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m lost mmi esmpk m\ m mmf of a it. .... ,^ ,««. 
ceeded in inventing himself. II t^tMm^Mm mi tsii 
power-not propaganda Ml but ie mM iSmmi mni k 
a single hand-to do so cootdete t job»Onee the total state \m 
concentrated in its control not only alt the means of p{Q(luetio& 
of material but no less of s|>|rituai pok^ tie atodes of m 
pRssion, communication, cdldcism, thoujglit, feeliag, ^ cheers 
and boos, all love and hate, lall paper, ii, tjrpe, loudspeakers, 
microphones, cameras, cinemas, montage and cutting rooms, the* 
atres, walls, schools, churchesjstr^tcoraers, all boob, maga^es, 
newspapers, leaflets, caricati^lres, pulpits, chairs, lecterns, meet* 
ing halls, all mpciA and eipoiitof ^d tr^ in ideas-4t b^mses 
possible to reshape the pub^ past nearer to the heart's desire. 
Having worked so efficiently iin personal and party history, this 
^irit and method were nowiapplied to general hls^ography, 



Since the beginning of die thirties, Stalin's policies have dete^ 
•yx mined with steadily increasing rigor and deuS the character of 
* Soviet historiography. His le^er of 1931 on "rotten liberalism," 
his brief dopatic remark 0^1934 on what a Soviet history m 
and a modem history text shMd be; the successive Hquidatlons 
of the two professional journals that preceded fofrofy isiw^ 
the spiritual trauma of the piirges-all serve as urgens reminders 
to the historian that "StaKniis the Creator of Soviet Historical 
Science" (title of article in No. a, 1949), Yet, if we escept his 
"History of the Communist iParty," alt his historical writin|s, 
directives and overworked Mer dicta which are supposed n 
serve as guides to historiography would not together make a 

single chapter. How, then, does the Soviet historian divine what 
is expected of him^ And how'shaf the observer device hm ^ 
twists and turns of the histotiographlcal line what the real poli* 
cies and intentions of the Kt^lin are? " 

An especially revealing mttmeiit for the esamining of these 
questions is the end of Wor|d War 11. Dictatoiilp Mmm 
war, and total dictatorship Arives on total w on two ffljnte: 
against its own people and ai^inst the Outside woHd. Hitherto It 
had offered three justifications for the cruelty, ubiquity and per= 
petual strain: i, it was necessasy to crudi the enemy fithia; 
8, to protect the land of Socialism fibm a coiripletely hostile 
world; 3, and it was Justified by the fact that it was already ife= 
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,< wm suddenly called. 1 
^00, sod ie #ii@ ms faced «itk an acute, a|l<enii)r&cing 
criaBS ■ i 

(i) The temai eaemy had Ni (icially tfquidated sole 

tie ' 



oneMtheOovenwitand&e leader. Ik ''St^^^^ 
tudon" was supposed to li^|^ insthtttioaaiM this new state of 
alto. \ !••, . /;■,•'>,■; 

(s) The theosy that the S^et ffnlon was surrounded by a 
completely hostUe world in whicl|t oo#|id neither friejids nor 
allies but only enemies collapsed ^ day Hitler attacked and>«^ 
perhaps contiaiy to Hitler's ezpectatioQ andltflin'»--Churchilt 
and Roosevelt called upon their peqpkf to giveiinstintiiig 8upi> 
port to the Soviet Union. The Soviet pe^ie notel'witb warmth 
that they had friends and allies. The^ heard|talin hi%elf, ott the 
anniversary of the October Revolution inWi, prbf^p that 
"England and the United States of fbnerica p^ elem^|taiy 
democratic liberties . . . trade unions 1 . . parties^Lparliame^." 
They saw that the Kremlin was summoning them^pt to' defekd 
the dictatorship but the Fatherland and democratic freedoms.^ 
Confidently they looked forward to: the dawn of a m day in " 
return for their unstinting sacrifices. I \ 

(}) As in !8l3, once more the m^ny-peopled Russian ipies 
entered the outside world, and felt its impact The whole fictiojial 
world of evil and miserjr without^am^of superiority m^ perfectiir , 
within, fell to pieces. Either the dictatorship had to relajt; or ne^ 
enemies and new superiorities had tobe synthetically created. ^ > 

Out of this crisis came Stalin's address to his electors on the \ 
inseparability of war and capitalism and the need to continue the v^^ 
strain-and-storm tempo to preparejfor future warr, Zhdanov^s- \ 
attacks on the permeation of the "w(irld's most advanced" musicj 1 
painting, Eterature and phiiosophyiby "servility to everything 
forelp," "rootless cosraopolitani8m,f"kowtowing to the West," 
lack of pmikosi and Umst (paifty spirit and high level of 
ideas, litersJly fafty-ness and ideamess)] tk "revival of the 
Comintern; the rejection of MarshaH Plan aid by Molotov who, 
while his rigime hesitated, took 89ldvisers to Paris, in ithe end 
only to advise him OB how to say A • 

In June 1945, esiactly one month after ¥.!;%, IsimheM 
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The first problem was to ^inake the Soviet |)eople foip tlisv 
most recent and greatest experience Bey must kp, m pw 
down into the unverbalised, unthought, tinfdt mcoissm, tlig 
memory of the fact that their leader had joined k s pM wii 
Hitler, which touched off the war. Since the fodi hd mai ©ijg 
of the greatest mistakes in history, the eztrOTagaat silt of Ms 
infallibility and wisdom must now ireach new and issimM 
heights. The memory of lend-lease, the memosy of tie titwle 
joint effort and the embrace on the Elbe, of En^ad's fim 
holding out alone during tlie period of the Stalirtltleff paet«# 
many memories had to be forgotten, or rather, msimm&i isto 
their opposites. 

A sample will serve. Thecollective history tezt m the "ffietosy 
of the U.S.S.R.," edited byPankratova, in Its 194s editioi fmss 
Joseph Stalin on the Normandy landing: 

A brilliant achievement. . . . "JTie hiotoiy of war Imows no otliar entesrise 
lite it for breadth of purpwe, grandiose skill, and smatetful maiim 

One year later the boofchad been replaced by a new efc m 
which the passage reads: "On June 6, 1944, Allied forces ace«- 
pushed a landing in Northern France." 

And the latest approved history test, that of textbook fm- 
winner, Shestakov, describes the Normandy laffidiag k tte 
terms: 

England and the United States, in the course of three yeartj of war, dras^ 
out m every way the openinf of a second front. ... But when, imh 
gigantic victonet of the Soviet Army, it became cte that she Sovies Uuiesj 
m#t alone defeat the enemy, occupy the territory of Qmm m& litets 
all Western Europe, including France ... in June im, 4e hM m& 
American armies left England and landed on the «ow of Noftliera Fram° 
Every such revision ol history las its momm 4m, epili . 
over mto a score of unexpected {rfaees, jewberatlig i^hmm^ 
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hd MWf d&mi mnm mi inpheatlonis. 
iwieUitel State Aa« W sjiattibttt? 
mi mU i@ paM warai. It fepfsseme^ the greatest 
pw. to psidifitivity wis the envy id admiratiou of themate- 
mMs, tedioeistk official ralti!iiis.ilt3 conduct in the Plulip> 
pm mi ktJn^itaeiica, above all in war-mined lurope (like 
Aat of Gn Britain in India) was th^ etartilng'refutation of the 
leaii^Stalin iopas of "monopoly capitalist iniperialisra" and of 
"capitalist sndrcl«ent." And the lying refutation, no le% of 
^ dogna that total statin was thib most productive system. 
Amenca sieprssented tte possibility j of social reform without- 
ipsvolutioffl (Vorasisffi")! a land of plenty and freedom, visibly 
aclfeving m espaiding economy and ^n ever ireater measure, of 
m'al |ustic@ and laMamieir wdfarej without ^e liquidadon of 



The war ended with She Soviet Union' as the only Great Power i ' 
astride the Eurasian land mass, with a power. vacuum to the 
w«8t, and a power vacuum to the east of it lie United States ■ ■ 
sepmnted the only psible oteaclelto the rapid expansion of ' ■ 
the Soviet Empiiis into both vacuums.] America sought to restore 
a balance of power by restoring Europ'e,.and-a little more hesi- 
tantly and uncertalnly-4y reconstructing and restoring a free 
Asia. Not only was its postwar use of its unprecedented power 
aiiepaclanlijii^utatioiJncreasing|y,ltwa8die'mainobst3cie ' ^ 
w to world conquest, as America ' 



and wiser policy of "coataiweat;" fjo!lB!,contalnmeat to'"defense '' 
of the free world fw posltioas of strength;" and then to collec- ; 
tfve defense of tea u a victim trfla^resm. Van Truman 
Iktrine stood betweea the Soviet Uifion and the Dardanelles; 
the Marshall Pisa and ie North Atlaikic Pact blocked the roai ■ 
to Western Europe; American tioops f(irmed the backbone of tW 

"■"''""'"*""* "'"jlicies began to : 



inspire hope in all tiiose wh^ inmd of uitiiiats fe atiosi. k 
oferecl refuge (a little too ;niggar(IIy} to escaping %htera for 
freedom. And wlien it decid^ that it would not be a pasf^ to th@ 
forced repatriation of those who had escaped or been tsket 
prisoner, it adopted~alraos(unwittingly'Hi policy vi^cji mates 
the Soviet armies and ail atiziliary armies potentially unrelia^ 
ble. In this writer's judgment, the decision not to return the 
Ghinese and North Korean prisoners by force wilprove to be the 
turning point in the great conJ9ict between davery andfreedom. 
All of these elements, andiOthers like them, enter into the cal* 
culations of the Stalin regime, but none of them ?an be so much 
as mentioned in overt expression. The vocabulary of newsfed 
and the "researches" and "documentation" of Soviet historians 
must be employed to make leach of these look Uke its opposite, 
andtoenvelopthe whole concept of America inh3tred.it is sufr 
cient to look at the list of books that are praised and awarded 
Stalin prizes, to see the volbe and the titles of the articles in 
Voprosy istm, or to note that the articles ^lifying the United 
States are criticized only because they do not go far enough. 
^ If it were an individual instead of the head of a great state and 
its passive members that were making these statements, ranging 
from assertions regarding bacteriological warfare to those about 
castration of colored peoples, we would r^rd It as pure pathol- 
ogy: loss of memory of receut events, loss of the reality principle, 
persecutory delusions. But there is "method in his madness," as 
proved by the fact that while Stalin's Ministry o^ Hate js fillini 
all the earth with its roars, lis Ministry of Love is cooing in a 
tiny whisper in the Moscow '^m . . , in English. 

No field of historiography is now exempt from this inexorable 
process of retroactive reeditjng. The early Middle Ages must be 
revised to predate by three or four centuries the origins of a high 
Great Russian culture and of a centralized" state. iThe Varangian 
theoiy has to be rejected, not on the basis of the evidence but 
because it implies that the %at Russians did not know bow to ' 
set up a powerful centralized state of their own,'e3tcept by con- 
quest from without. The new total state is very sensitive about ' 
this, matter of a "centralized, powerful state." that Which the 
democratic and earlier Marxist historians regarded as oppressive 
has now become "prtigressive." It is flp longer peraiittedtp 8U|. 
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I tli pawase ara§@ ii fc ^m rf «he defense of ie 
I plak s^m owlde msioi, w that bondage in' 'm 
wde ad spm&^ settled Ws aiw thmgh fMjIitical imposition, 
so that the recmiting secgeant ad taz collector might Jbow 
where toind the pasant. Iva the Te^ble must become a pro^ 
gtessive and heroic tsar because he enlarged the Russian lands, 
stTOTC^to take the Baltic, set up the Oprickm which Stalin 
fecognizes as an analogue of the G.P.0., purged his opponents 
and even faithful senators and son in ways which in his heart 
Stalin also recognizes, and because he completed the centraliza> 
tion of the state and the absolute power of its ruler. 

Soviet Byzantine scholarship has to break with Western, in 
order to refute the idea that the declining Empire was "rigid, 
static and obscurantist," in order to show that the countries of 
southeast Europe, "which have embarked on the path of the 
People's Democracies," had an early, "progressive and original 
culture." Soviet historians must discover "the influence of the 
Slavs on the history of Byzantium." They must "expose" the 
Ottoman conquest of Byzantium in 1453 and show that "the 
Turkish assimilators are the most brutal of all assimilators who 
tortured and maimed the Balkan nations for hundreds of years." 
Indeed, "the veiy fact that the 1953 Congress of Byzantine schol- 
ars .(on the sooth anniversary of 1453) is being held in the capital 
of Marshallized Turkey" is evidence enotigh that it will serve 
"American imperialist and Pan-Turkish aims." After all, Istanbul 
is but another name for Constantinople, aiid that for Byzantium, 
always the Tsargrad of imperial dreams,! and the gateway, to 
boot, to the Mediterranean and the Near East for the Stalinist 
Empire. ; 

If Turkey or Iran is slated as victim of the next forward move 
in the Near East, then Lenin's friendship With the new Turkey 
and denunciation of Tsarist aspirations in Iran must be buried 
seven fathoms under the ground. The influence of the high Iranian 
civilization upon the Tadjib must be denied, or, as has actually 
been done, reversed. So must the influence of the Turks upon the 
Turkic peoples of the Soviet Union. Only Great Russian influence 
remains, even if it has to be invented. Adding to the multiple 
determination of the process, there is the restlessness of these 
Soviet Iranian and Turkic Mohammedan peoples, the growth of 
their national feelings, the specter of Pan-Turanianism and Pan- 
Iranianism as possible counterfoils to Pan-Slavism. 



is also being rmiitea a ie Sows EmM kAnd h 
Academy of Sciences, and paitisuMy in the Slaw Studies Se&= 
tion. Bulgaria is gettlnf a new look. Hon=Slayie Albania has 
longed for centuries for libersitioa from the Tu?k« yoke and has 
long sought the friendship *hich mow binds it to the Soviet 
peoples." Rumania's animus toward old Russia is being retro- 
actively transformed, and her language being considered for 
honorary Slavic citizenship. Tito has become the eternal traitor, 
and in 1941 was simultaneously serving Hitler and the Anglo. 
American imperialists. ',,.,,, . 

Two successive editings of Ciechoslovak history nave been 
scrapped, and the third, only ayear old, is already under fire. The 
Polish historians are in continuous torment. Poland's culture 
must of course be decisively influenced by the Great Russian, but 
not by Rome or the West, while all trace of Polish influence upon 
Great Russian culture is being deleted or equipped with a minus 
sign. "The task of scientific history is to relate events truthfully," 
the Poles are admonished by Fo^o^y istorii (Nov. 4, 1949) 
"and to show that the responsibility for the policy of hostility 
toward Russia in the past restis not with the Polish people but 
with the governing classes." In all the partitions, the Russian 
share of Poland was justified. 1 

To the "memory hole" have been consigned all the works of 
Marx and Engels on the menace of Russian absolutism, imperial 
expansion, Pan-SIavlsm, in faVor of the restoration of Poland 
"with the boundaries of ifji" in favor of Shamil and Georgian 
independence. After 15 years of suppression, Stalin published his 
secret attack of 1934 on Engels' article "On Russian Foreign 
Policy." But Marxism is still n^ed as an ostensibly invariant 
philosophy to refer to in vindicating changing policies, so for the 
most part this censorship proceeds in absolute silence. With the 
retroactive purging of Ryazanoy, no Marxist scholar dares con" 
tinue the publication of these articles in the Gesmtmsebe.° 

In 1934 Stalin could still rebuk^ a textbook for failing to brand 
"the annexationist-colonializingrdte of Tsarism...the Prison- 
House of Peoples;" its "counter-revolutionary rdte in foreign pol- 
icy ,. , as the international gendape;" and for failing to show the 
influence of Western thought upon the democratic and Socialisii 

oTIib tntunwi these ouppreistd trntinp oill funisiti flisteriai (« o M, eSM ^ M> 
mi snd Hooelit!, eidtkd "Mius ail Enssiii <» 'k MM Wmm" 
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Sma li H9SS foisi k to take one'Mife kto one'eM^ 
NwGmj Rttssiaa Mtelism is inestricably Wended ^nth' 
"Imkt fuMm!' kmmmiM is k use abroad, ■and is' 
Mtd by Stalii as %eonditional Mty to the Soviet Uniiui," 
At toe it Is "cosmojjolitanism" and "servility to all things 
teip." Nationalism of any other variety than Great Ru^ian is 
Iwurgeois nationalism" and is fatal. A Sosyura may not love the 
Ukraine" eEept he remembef w love above all its yeamln| for 
annexation and the Great Russian imprint upon its culture* With' 
each revision, the Balkan states move longingly another step 
toward incorporation. 

Each of the "autonomous republics" is rewriting its history 
levising its poetry, remaking its membries. Heroes become antt' 
lieroes (Shamil, Kennessaiy); insurrections against tsarism until 
yesterday celebrated are today execrated; epics become anti-epics^ 
("We Korkut") or the versions thai have lived so long in oral 
tradition and are the very national mfemory of illiterate peoples 
are purged and reissued in "new authentic texts." ' 

The expurgation of the epic ("Manas"] shoulil be strictly scientific and pnn- ■ ■ 
apled. It should take into account aU the historical drcuinstances in ihe: life ' 
of the people. This demands a suitable selection of variants, songs and epi- 
tiodes, a selection of which the fundamental ijrinciple must be the preseri. 
ilioB in the epic of all the best elements inherent in the past of the iKirpz 



Even 80 did Orwell picture a functionary in his Ministry of 
Truth whose task was to "produce garbled versions^efihittve 
lejts they were called-of poems whicli had become ideologically 
offensive but which, for one reason or another, were to be retained 



Thus the great operation rewrite which began with Stalin's 
obliteration of his contemporary poli^cal and personal history 
and the invention of a new past for hiihself has spread outward 
through the boundaries of the Old Russian and the New SWiet 
Empires, and backward to the beginning of recorded time. The 
process is vast and alkmbracing, even as the total state is total 
But the immediate aims are simple enotigh: 

To strengthen the power of the statij over the minds of men 
and make it ever more complete and absolute. 

To enlarge the power of the Leader sjnd the cult of his infalli. 



and militaiy leader, with ever^ hero of thm^k md deed, wijh 
the deepest historical memories of the people over whom he rules, 
for his omniscience^ omnipotence, omnicompetence and infallibii 



ity are the very luicnim of all m levers of totamanan oigaiik° 
tion and power. 

To destroy the cntical sense, the historical perspective, the 
possibility of objective check or comparison from outside the 
system. 

To "justify" the global ambitions and "demonstrate" the in- 
evitable global triumph of the total state regime as well as its in- 
ezorably intensifying total orpnization within its own borders 
and its empire. 

To strengthen its centralization by the increasing Russification 
and Stalinization of the "autqnomous" units of the "federation" 
and the "sovereign People's Democracies" of the empire. 

To root out all memories of comradeship with recent allies and 
as far as possible all friendliness and all common human fellow- 
feeling for the peoples who have been selected as the nest victims 
and for those selected as the long-range enemy. 

To counteract the war-we?riness and the weariness with the 
unending internal war on the part of a people who have been kept 
unremittingly on the stretch for over a third of a century. 

To provide, in the form of a synthetic national glory and gloiy 
of the state and system, ersatz satisfactions as a substitute for 
any real fulfillment of the revolution's promises. 

To close the eyes of Soviet citizens and conquered subject peo- 
ples to the shabby and cruel realities that the regime inflicts upon 
them and to close their ears to the peaceful, friendly and attrac- 
tive message of the outside, rion-totalitarian world. 

To prepare the next steps in the long-range aim: the total con- 
quest of the world. 

By an examination of each sudden historical revision or rever- 
sal one can deduce what the next tactical objectives of the S&em- 
Im are, even though not the f empo of its moves-for into the a^ 
tual moves themselves enter other calculations of power and of 
relations of forces that reside in the non-totalitarian world 

We can, however, deduce from the spirit and sweep of the new 
Soviet histonography that there will be no relaxation in the cold 
and not-so<dd war of the total state on its own popk, on its 
neighbors, and on aH the peoples of the earth. The unending war 
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mm feckless not more cautious, 



k loD| 38 J the lore spacious cities of the world have not 
ten seduced to slums and rubble, Stdlin's 1947 address pro> 
daimini the Sc^year-old Moscow the oiily city of the world free 
of stuns is in danger of objective refutation. As long as anywhere 
in the world there is more freedom, moi*e ^piness, more com- 
radediip and love, or simply a higher standard of living and 
higher productive power, Stalin cannot make good his boast that 
the Soviet system and way of life are superior. 

Indeed, as long as anywhere in the world there is a lone sur- 
viving copy of any document which he has consigned to the 
"memory hole," or a single historian rating and pursuing re- 
search in freedom from the "guidance and control*' of the total 
state, there is always the danger that world history, Russian his- 
tory, Soviet history, Party history and the personal history of 
Joseph Stalin may once more be reconstructed, and that History 
itself, embodiment of the human memory and consciousnessi of 
self, may revive out of the ashes of its works. 
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1931 accepted an invitation to the 
Soviet Uniipn to work in one 61 the 
ffoM's biggest institutes of theoreti- 
cal physics. His achievements won him 
recognition both inside and outside 
the country. He founded and served 
as editor of^its Jfrnmal of Physics. He 
plamed to devote the rest of his life 
to the service of the new world of 
Socialism^ equality, and freedom that 
he believed was abuilding. Then in 
April 1936 Ids wife was arrested, al- 
legedly for! hiding two pistols under 
her bed tokill Stalin and for smug- 
gling fragmented swastikas into cera- 
mic designs. Though no longer living 
^th her, Dr. Weissberg saw the ab- 
surdity of the charges and attempted 
to help hen; 

j "Your wife was arrested as an 
\ enemy of the people," ^y warned 
; him. *3y intervening in her behalf 

you are giving support to an enemy 

of the people/' 
i *Tm certain she is innocent'' 

'*StiIl worse! Now you're saying 
I that we arrest innocent people." 

I Anii so the mad logic of the purges, 
. ^dl acts on the theory that whoever 
Questions is an enemy of. the state, 
^t whoever is injured or made the 
victim of injustice must thereby be- 
come anti-state, that arrest makes a 
man guilty, that punishment must be 
meted out and a crime invented to 
fit the punishment and a confession 
extorted to jt the crime— this mad 
logic sucked in Dr. Weissberg, too. 
Haying been arrested, he must have 
lieen a member and organizer of a non- 
^sistent counter-revolutionary organ- 
ikation. '"Who recruited you?" de- 
manded historturers endl^sly. "And 
vfhxm did you recruit?" He realized 
that this involved a chain reaction. 
Each man 1^ might mention ^ould 
automatically be arrested and would 
have to name others, who would be 
arrested, who would'have to name 
cithers who 'would be arrested, in an 
endless chain. Even as he suffered and 
fought, "confessmg" when the strain 
became intolerable and withdrawing 
his confessions each time, the strain 
let up. his powerful mind was engaged 
in trying to understand what was hap- 
pening, seeking to salvage bis sanity 
aind a modicum of his illusions con- 
deming the regime. 
I The combination of Austrian citizen- 
^p, the letters from the world's great 
physicists, ; and the irrepressible 
strength and elasticity of his ^spirit 
saved him from death or breakdown. 
After three years in various prisons, 
S(ears which saw his interrogators join 
him as victims, Dr. Weissberg, Jew 
and Communist though he was, was 
turned over: to the German Gestapo 
as part of the "mutual assistance" pro- 
gram of the 'Stalin-Hitler Pact. He es- 
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caped to take part in another ^ of 
nightmare is a fightw in the I^^ 
underground, but jyith a fiiie sense, 
of literary form, he|ends the present 
work at the inomeni^enlie is being 
handed over to thktfestapo. 1 

Using his statistic^ trcuii^ 
Weissberg worked out a method of cal- 
culating the number I of victiiits' who 
were streaming int^ ^ Jurisons^ pf 
the Soviet Union from the seri^ i^ 
bers on receipts issued b th^m for 
personal belonging ilie cro^H:he|cked 
by statistics derivable £rom prison 
kitchens, and by reports from NKVD 
officials as they in turn landed iii jail; 
Carefully allowing lor a margin of 
error he arrived at a%ure of nih^ mil- 
lion victims during the |xak years of 
the purge. . . ^i, "■;■;■..■■ '^r-j-^ 

This same inteUectual curiosity «md 
power of reasoning, jobserving, drd^ 
ing, and generalizmg was applied 
to every experience, ieyery person (te 
came in contact witii A pheiionidai 
memory enabled him to reproduce the 
details of every cony^satioh and argu-;: 
ment This gives his bp(i much of % 
solidity and vital Mness of a great^^ 
novel and the esthetic dafity of put- 
line of a well-reasoneiiscientific Aeory. 
Weissberg is so completely absiarbed^ 
with his €xperience,;)vith the fate of; 
every prisoner highor-low, every |ailer 
or inquisitor, and the lat^ of Everyman 
caught in the toils of a Kaffka TSial 
multiplied by nine million, tto 
detail is as sharp asif the leader were 
living it himself. Only the last chap- 
ter, which attempts ?a theoretical ex- 
planation of the purges, is wea^ 
comparison with ^e spohtah^us 
fragmentary explanaUons fhat spring 
out of every page of the book; ^ i ' 

In this reviewer's opinioi 'J^e Ac- 
cused" will take a. |kce amongj the 
great works of autobiograpl^ and^eye- 
witness reporting oflhistibry^ Thanks 
to a brave spirit and ah unquenidiable 
intellect, the over-all| effect of the en- 
trance into the inferno of the purges 
with Di*. Weissberg is one of deepened 
understanding and 'compassion : and 
pride* in the capacitj^^of -the human 
soul to resist torture | and preserve its 
integrity. y 



Patriot or Spy? 

MAmR Sl|y. By tan Coluin. New \ 
York; AfcC^-ouj-Hitl Book Co, 288 ; 
pp: $3.50. I 

By Leo Lanu 

THE iKaiser went, but the generals ; 
remained: For ai while, right after 
the ckse of World Warll, their car- 
eers as ; grav^^iiggers of the German 
Republic and their Scomplidty in Hit^ 
ler's ; crimes fseemecl certain to seal 
theiri doom. Alas, once more the Ger- 
mah^generals have proved indestruc- 
Uble.i A; few were executed by Hitler { 
when they tried to save Uie sinking 
4iP ; fe^ the inad captain; i 

overboard. Afew were brought to triaj:^ 
at Nuremberg; But the vast majori^ ; 
survived the debacle of Uie ThiitJ-; 
jieidiks easily as they did the ji^^u 
of tljiir outraged victims. After i ' 
shortj outburst of moral ihdignatiim : 
tliewprid decided that the Genhan i 
generals, were irreplaceable. ; ^ 

Stalin, in iK> heed of lustifying his ; 
cbihptete lack of moral stTuples, even i 
uses fontier JGes^po duefs airi SS 
gpex^ and jblit^ii^ \ 

iomr$d|^s, The West, plagued by a bai^ 
conscience, ^ies to rationalize Its^ • 
'lialistic policy"^: ^'After alt the Ger^: [ 
man generals, were never really Nazii; ■ 
In fact, they : were victints of Hitler, ; 
opposed: his- plans of con^juest, and; v 
mc^iiitipbrtaiiti were first and fbii^i 
most gentienien. ■' - ; v 

llus arguine^ isiow being priopa- ' ; 
gatedjih tiQ<^ plays, and filn^ 
a legend has been cjreated It already i 
has its; mysteridus and glamorous^ 
herowi Rommel was the firsts Canans^- 
is the next in line. After the 5^^^ 
Fox/'La: very, noble patiriot, Vi?e are- ; 
; now introduced tc^ the ;^Master Spy*' ; 
whos^ pjatribtkn led him to become i 
4 seoret ally otthe B^^ 

What kind of man was Admiral Wil- 
helmpanarfe? What was hif place iii; 
'the rk^nt history of Germany? Ian '> 
Gblvin,; i JBrifish newspaperman, de- : 
sems oifT gratitude f^ asked ; 

these qiiestioiK. He must be giv^n : ■ 
credit for havjng written a fascinating J 
book-; As feriin torresponiient of the 
London Neu?5! CHront^ le from 1953 to ] 
1938, Mr Coivin made the most of the ; 
opportunity to study the workings of 
the ifeziHeich from dose range. He ] 
had ex#lent contacts witii certain \ 
German genetjals and aristocrats. He is ■ 
not only a traihed observer but also ex^ ■ 



LeO: Ldnia, u?ho hoi cotJered Eurti^ 
for Ain0mn news^pers and jnoj^Q- ■ 
?ines;is the author of '"Nine LitJcs ;0f 

Europe''. and other hooks. ' 



^ wy mueii in evidence, take their 
^ fi^ upon the bagc tends of Ame^ 
, \ i icsm political philosophy. The eight- 
\ i eenth-century concepts of freedom 
\ ; and eqaaiityi they argue,! are as ap- 
plicable today as when they ^were 
\madie the foui^dation stone of the 
' Declaration of Independence; and they 
are as valid across the globe as oh this 
continent The task is to make them 
: , optative within the modem context 
The"^ inalienable right of a man to 
: realize his potentialities, to fulfill him- 
I self, to enter upon his destiny is "the 
Proposition" upon ihich all else rests. 
' To the extent that this is rendered 
meaningful in economic rielationships 
the fabriCiOf. capitalism is shot through 
with the gold threads of spirituality 
' and humanism. 

What jias actually happened to 
American capitalism becomes, there- 
fore, of crucial importance. It is not 
necessary to maintain that the eco- 
. nomic 'system conforms to everything 
Jefferson would have desired in a 
commonwealth; all that needs to be . 
shown is the leaven of the ideal at. 
work. The authors of both books un- 
dertake a convincing demonstration. 
Dr. Osusky writes about "The Peo- 
. ple*s Capitalism"; the Fortune editors 
about "The Transformation of Ame^ 
ican Capitalism." The development of 
! capitalism in Europe, Dr. Osusky con- 
tends, was greatly influenced by the 
i feudal order out of which it emerged. 
The triumph of the new system was 
won at the price of important con- 
; cessions to the old. A certain rigidity, 
; a continuance of caste, an emotional 
; aloofoess from the masses was carried 
! over to temper the spirit of the 
bourgeoisie. Sig business keeps the 
form of cartels; and smaller firms, 
( is in Prance today, have remained in 
the exclusive ownership of small 
families with an ahnost pathological 
aversion to borrowing from the banks 
" . I or to selling stock on the open market 
. In contrast to this American capitalism 
\ is ventilated, popular, diversified, and 
! free. It is destined to become more so 
, lasjt is brought within the circle of 
f the ideals and values that have ani- 
: mated American government from the 
i start 

THE EVIDENCE presented by For- 
tune kin^cBimoitataxQirejidB. 
; Big modern enterprise is bemg run by 
; hiired management, and the manager 
lis becoming increasingly a profes- 
I sional. His concern is "doing a good 
I job" m the sense of making money 
• steadily year in and year out through 
i an institution that serves and satisfies 
la number, of groups and interests. His 
I responsibility is not merely to the 
i owners nor to the stockholders, em- 
I ployees, or consumers but ultimately 
: to societylitsell Within the individual 
i (cpntinv/ed on page 32) 




RVSSIAN PVm m THE M 
TKACTlOli OtCOliFESSl0,By: 
F. Beck and E, Gbodin. New Torfc:> 
Viking Press. Wtpp. $3.5Q. ; 

By Bemtham; D, WcpE I ■ 

'0 ONE knows what kind of 
government it is^" Tolstoy 
once wrote, *Hmtil;he has been in its 
prisons." The authors of thisi study: 
have been in Soviet prisons, and in 
serene, detached fashion, as if their 
personal suffering jhad been no more 
than an opportunity to study a fea^ 
ful yet fascinatingfphenomeiion, they^ 
have written a ^ treatise on S^^ 
prisons, concentrafoh^ camps, purges, 
and confessionSjJwid offered;^-^^ 
thoughtful and seniinal conclusions as 
to what these teafeh concerning the 
true nature of the Soviet ststte.: 

The history of- mankind reveals no 
phenomenon quite like the mass purg- 
es of 1936 to 1938,|purges which^ 
braced a wide variety of humanity: 
idealists and cynics; Old Bolsheviks, 
Red Partisan heroes of the Civil, War,^ 
close associates of Lenin, vpxesidents; 
of Soviet Republics, secretaries of 
regional Comniuni|t parties; menibers 
of the Soviet General, Staff, veterans 
of the Czarist undergrpuridriSovieV 
sciaitists.and intellectuals, '^onored^ 
guests" and Cominteirn leaders from 
other land^, membere of : the Central^ 
Conmiittee and tiieiiPpUtburo, holders 
of the Order of Lenin and the Order; 
of the Red .Banner; hi|h officers of 
the NKVp. ifxamining magistrates 
often landed in the same cells arid con- 
centration camps with men ;whom a 
few months eariier' they had tortured; 
"confessed," and sentenced to jail. And 
there were millions :()f common; work- 
ers, simple peasants, members i of na- 
tional' minorities, as well as nomadic 
tribes that would riot settle down^ and 
nomadic tribes that had settledidown. 



With incredulity and wonder the 
wofld has asked an uhendihg series 
of questions to which there have bees 
but! dim and fragmentary answers. 
Could; virtually the whole General 
Staff be agents of foreign powers? Did 
Le^in ! really surrbuhd himself wi 
traitors . , . ;ali but pne? Could a lead- 
ing, committee of traitors cany 
through a revolution they wished tp 
betray? Does the Soviet regime enlist 
so I little loyalty ythat the plotters 
agairi^ it run into the millions? Was 
theire ever iii the ' whole^ history of 
mankind any regime that produced 
treason on jsuch am scale? What 
manner of ''Hrials" are these which 
turn off prisoners faster than Ainer 
ica's belt jcohveyors do bolts and 
hut^? What makes men confess to 
crimes they manifestly could rf 
have committed? How did it happen 
that even the judges, the prosecutors, 
and the chiefs of the secret police foJ: 
lowed each other into death or ob" 
iivipn? Wiiat is the rationale behicd 
this irrational parade to the prisons 
and, dance, of death? 

The only i response so far to these 
troui)ling xjiiestions has come W 
two novels: Kbestler's ^Darkness at 
Noon" and Victor^Serge's '"Hie Case 

W Comrade Tulayev." The answers 
were suggestive, even harmonize;wift 
the present study; but in this fantastic 
reaiin fiction lags far behind iacL 
NoW 'fatehas enaibled two able olr 
servers^ who sharedbne cell in prisf^ 
to: lieturn from the "dark side of the 
moon." One; was a Soviet histonaj 
the other a Gernian scientist Botn 
wei^e sympathetic to the regime th| 
ensnared them: in; its monstrous ie^ 
No 'cry of anguish, no word of Pf 
sorial i suffering escapes their W 
With the detachment of scientist^ 
historian' they questioned celln* 
elicited stories from former NW 
men and examining mag^«^''»*ss. i«^ 
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Wed^the mechanism of corifessionj 
fflthered reports at second hand and 
^d from men transferred from other 
orisons' and veterans of more than 
L arrest and sentencing. The result 
of their involuntary and voluntary 
' investigations is the Brst scientific 
fieatise on this weird phenomenon. It 
jj^by no mean overtitled when it calls 
ijself: ."Russian Purge and the Ex- 
l^on of Confession." Indeed, it 
does niore than it promises, for the 
last chapter, laconically entitled The 
Theories, analyzes the insights these 
phenomena give into the nature of the 
I whole regime. 

Tiey, tend to underplay the pe^ 
I sonal element— the role played by the 
': temperament and character of Stalin 
■ himself. They miss the fact that when 
^ "secretary" of a Central Committee 
; purges; fifty out of seventy-one mem- 
bers of ;the Committee whose "servant" 
he is, and a majority of all State of- 
ficials. Party secretaries, and Party 
members, a coup d'etat has taken 
. place. But with these two reservations 
I cannot think of a single theory which 
the entire literature of Soviet studies 
has turned up that is left out of their 
reckoning. When the authors soberly 
calculate that the purge has made 
more enemies for the regime than it 
has removed and that the very nature 
of this state makes more such purges 
inevitable no one who has read the 
book can disagree. For government 
by purge is an integral part of this 
new system of state-decreed fixity of 
the citizen, state-decreed official truth, 
state-determined categories of "poten- 
tial" and "thought-crime" enemies, 
state determined feelings, thoughts, 
and culture, in an absolutist, bureau- 
cratic, |cpparafchifc state that is total ' 
in its I scope and univerSalist in its 
aspirations, that wages psychological 
and physical war on its own people 
em ijiore than it does on other peo- 
ples, and is presided over by an auto- 
cratic leader who is infallible in all 
fields embraced by the all-embracing 
sbte. \ 

^ Bertram D. Wolfe is the author of 
Wee Who Made a Revolution" and 
otJier works on Russia, 
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Solution op Last Week's 
Double-Crostic (No. 895) 

[ARTHUR M.] SCHLESINGER, 
I JR.: 

j '^ni VlUl CENTER 

Ideology and logic play a mini- 
Jialpart in the appeal of totali- 
tomsm. . . . Members of the 
party enjov the discipline, . . . 
tue -release from individual re- 
sponsibility, and the affirmation 
01 comradeship in organized mass 
solidarity. 
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BALKAN CAESAR: Tito vs, Stalin. 
By Leigh White. New York: Charles 
5cribner's Sons. 229 pp. $2.75. 

By L D. W. Talmadge 

LET IT be said at the very outset 
I that Leigh White has ^written a 
highly readable, informative, sober 
estimate of the Tito regime in Yugo- 
slavia. I 

There is a saying in Washington 
that if all the experts on Tito's Yugo- 
slavia were stretched end to end they 
still could not reach a conclusion. 
Broadly speaking, our experts and" 
"experts" seem to fall into three cate- 
gories. 

Category A are the apologists who 
would have us believe that since Tito 
is against Stalin he is thei-efore a 
democrat. i 

Category B are the "purists" who 
admitting that Tito may be helpful to 
the Western cause still would not have 
us "soil our hands'* by entering into 
any deal with him, ' * ' 

Finally, there is Category C— the 
"realists." They are the boys who fa- 
vor all-out aid to Tito, withino strings 
attached, lestwe "antagoniie" a pow^ 
erful potential ally. 

Leigh White's position, we are hap- 
py to report^ does not fit ihto any of 
.these categories. He has no illusions 
about the true nature of Titoism. To 
him "Titoism is a lesser, evil than 
Stalinism for one reason only: Yugo- 
slavia, alone, is but a minor threat to 
our security" 

He yearns that we must not make a 
false distinction between "Htoism and 
Stalinism. "If we depend on Titoism 
to stem the advance of Stalinism, as 
we depended on Stalinism t!o stem the 
advance of Hitlerism, we shall end up 
by coming to terms with Titoism as 
we came to terms with Stalinism to 
our undoing in 1945." 

Mr. White concedes that "Tito's 
Yugoslavia is essential to the defense 
of Western Europe. But he suggests' 
that 

we be iust as skeptical and as hy- 
percritical in dealing with ouif erst- 
while enemy Tito as we have been 
in dealing with our Greek, Turkish, 
and Iranian allies. If it is the course 
of wisdom to demand reforms* in 
' Greece, Turkey, and Iran is it not 
the course of folly to tolerate the 
myriad abuses of Communism in 
Yugoslavia? We have no right nor 
have we the desire to exact ma- 
terial concessions from any of our 
beneficiaries. But we do have the 
right, indeed we have the most 
solemn of moral obligations, to ex- 
act the utmost, in spiritual con- 
cessions from evew tjmt who 
presumes to traffic iwith our 




—Erich Httrtmnn. 
Leigh White-^^Do illusions abom Titoisnu" 

Mr. Wliite is in no mood to forget 
and forgive. He had covered the Bal- 
kans during the war years and had 
the opportunity to observe first-hand 
the "bolshevization" of that region 
and the part played in it by Tito and 
his henchmea A keen and competent 
reporter, he foreshadowed many of 
the subsequent developments in his 
book "The Long Balkan Night," pub- 
lished in 1944. 

In his prwent volume he serves to 
remind us of facts frequently over^ 
looked by people with short memo^' 
ries. It was on!br a few years ago that 
Tito, still at the time Uncle Joe's fa- 
vorite '"nepliew,*' had shot down our 
tinarmed planes. Up to the very day 
of his rift with Moscow f itd continued 
to aid the Communist guerrillas in 
Greece in defiance of U. N. protests. 
To be sure, Hio sings a different tune 
today. But so did Stalin in 1942, when 
he needed our lend-lease aid. **When 
the devil is sick the devil a saint 
^ would be;.." 

It was Stalin who put Tito in tiie 
saiddle. But he did it with an able as- 
sist from us and the British. We fol- ' 
lowed Britain's lead in switching our 
support from Drazha Mikhailo^ch's 
Chetnicks to Josip Tito's Partisans. 
Both London and Washington were 
taken in by Moscow. Winston Church- 
ill, who should have known better, 
declared in Commons on January 18, 
1945: '1 m thft earliest outside sup- 
porter 'of Marshal Tito. It is more 
than a year, since in this House I ex- 
tolled his guerrilla virtues to the 
world. , . ,1 earnestly hope that fie 
may prove to be the savior and uni- 
fier of his country as he is undoubted- 
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The men whose lije stbrk} mteyi^wed 
im this and the succeeding pages are a motley group-r^ Amman gmtd, (0m. - 
lidmiral, a Communist physicist-^ut their careers mre shaped iy World War Hi 
Now tha Dmgk Eisenhower has hecome an ail but avowed (cimdidate: for the 
Presidency, his fellow Americans would do well to study his reco0-M^ohnGt0)efti 
tightly packed, revealing pages (see below) for help in the great decism^they 
must make later this year. The case of Admiral Wilhelm Canaris;^hom:laff€dlvinJ 
, presents as a h^ro in "Master Spy*' (page H), provides provocMecmvmtairy^h^^ 
the slippery morSty of our times. And in "The Accused' (page 13;)> bis account of 
the living-death of a Soviet prisoner, Alexander Weissberg ogman indictnmit gf 
iotdikriamsm as moving as a novel, as objectively precise as}asci0ific treatise J 
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most of this book's^pages as the sol- 
dier—a genial, frienidly, modest, ihum- 
ble, and very humak general but very 
much the five-star soldier all the same. 

This is strangely I so despite la re- J 
markable coUecticni ; of details i^ 
the General's human| and personal in- 
terests which Gunther here disposes. 
There is a full discussion of Eisen> 
hower*s bridge, golf, and pokeri play- 
ing (Eisenhower's pb^warp(^ win- 
nings were $3,900 a year). There was 
some interesting material, new |o me, 
on Eisenhower as Ian amateur land- 
scape and portrait I painter. (He has 
trouble as a paihte^ with eyes and 
hands.) Gunther has exploM his^^ 
reading habits anii finds thati like 
President Truman^ I Eisenhower lik^ 
swift-paced Westeit steiri^ [ 

This is all very inteiesting, but 
my impression is 0iat lively intam- 
tion about these details takes iip al- 
most as much space in ;the •brief book 
as the recital of iacts about the do- 
mestic and non-miHtary views pf the 
General, about which iHere is iu>^ 
proper political citeosityj Gunther's 
portrait of a Ciener^ wlu) is reedly 
at -heart a dviHaui-^ at kast 1^ 
that civilian touch^seeniwi to I me a 
bit like that of a^4€^6yi^ who can 
readily dismiss by his hale heartiness 
any qualms amoiif the laity J which 
may be created by the cloth. It is easy 
{o shar^ Gunther's^ 'admiration ;but it 
would be easier toifel the greatness 
of Eisenhower if in- his picture or^^^^ 
his personality there %eres^ a 
life shaped byatliittle more fr^ 
and pain, personal sfruggle, and public 
sympathy. 

This book makes} good reading. It 
may make iine politics. The on| thing 
it seemed to me to 'fail to make was 
a portrait-rwart and all ahdf heart 
and all— of a mfui^ 



£IS£NH0W£R; The Man and XU 
Spibol fiv John (Tunther. NeiD 
York; Harper & ^tcx^. 180 pp. $2.50. 

" By Jonathan Daniels 

fEW reporters in the world can be 
more confidently counted on for 
a sharp and vivid picture of any sub- 
ject than John Gunther. And so far as 
the picture is concerned he;has pro- 
duced a lively and impressive one in 
this pertinent portrait of General 
Eisenhower. Unfortunately, howev^» 
it remains a fairly familiar picture, 
. hew only in its technicoloring. Gun- 
ther is added but not much more 



nower. 

j It is still, lata time when many may 
be seeking one, the best brief facsimile 
iof the General whose military emin- 
ence ahnost adds to his politi<^ mys- 
teriousness. Guntiiefs book was fin- 
ished before General Eisenhower an- 
nounced that he. was at least willii^ 
in. the Presidential race. Already the 
book is a little dated (in view of ac- 
tivities by Senator"^ Taft and state- 
ments by President Truman) in terms 
|df Gunther's statement that Eisen- 
hower could practically have the 
Presidency from either party and 
m a platter. The book stands up 
;all the same as a good Eisenhower 
'handixwk for those who have their 
jhopes in him. 

I In no sense is this a biography of 
I tile General. Only fifty pages are de- 
; voted to Eisenhower's background and 
I career. The greater part of the book is 
I devoted to a description of Eisenhower 
I in;^his present job, that job itself, and 
itp;<.Ounther's own political prognos- 
I tications. Strangely, while it is Gun- 
I Uie^'s idea that the "essential master 
I ppint" about Eisenhower is his "civil- 
jian touch" Eisenhower appears on 
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familiar Eisenhower plus ^e<cbi|roloring/^ '. 




the: ACCUWa By Alexander "H^^^ , 
hergiiiewYork: Simon & Schwter. ; 
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j By Bebtram D. WotFE ' 

A^^XANDER imSSBERG is an ; 
/n Ai^ian and a Jew, but when 
he rose to t^^ 

Ubell suit of Daviil Roussei a^lhst 
theeoimnunistLettre^ 
counsel for t|ie defense wd his claque i 
kept! interrupting Ixnth sudi outcries ; 
as "What, tother^CSerman!" arid *^ti 
tqirns my stoniach tosee a Nazi Gein 
inanttestifying before a French court!" 
Fin^y Rousset's counsel read a warm ; 
lett^ to Sta|m from Einstein, and 1^^ 
othef, invoking tiie: names (^ 
and ;Nieb Bohi^ a^ *>y Jean 

Perrin^ Iren|B JolioW^urie, and Fred* * 
ericjjoliot^^e. l|ie lettcrs^^^^^ 
Weissbefg*s linnbceiice, his loyal ser- 
vices to the ISoviet Union, his distinc-; 
tiori:in the woriS of physics. It wasiiotj 
the nan^s ofthe % Nobcl^ 
ms, but the fact that the Joliot-Curles. 
are jthe lead^ of Ae French Com- 
munist intejiectuaisftat caused the 
rest i of hisj testimony to be heard^ 
in silence: Ite episode sugge 
of the Ifeatuies tiiat make Dr. Weiss-; 
ber^s account of his three years iiii 
the t inferno of the Soviet purges; 
■uniquef: - '■ !' 

Alcdnvinced Communist and a phy- 
sicist of high rank, Dr. Weissberg in; 



Beftfom :D. Wolfe i$ author of 
'!Tf^ee Who Made: a Revolution" and 
other works on Russid.^ 
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Mt.wmns. BS^. Speaker,! want to 
m m voice in the defense of e cono 
^enttous, honest, honorable, and Mth» 
M OovBrmenl! semnt, Bto, auth 



^ emidoy^ of the State Department 
^3 ^^ ^ ^ead of the Passport 
mmm for neailsr a Quarter of a een* 
tjry, m, Shipley is representative of 
^at type of individual who devotes a 
lifetime of service to her counlxy. 

The task of determining what Amerl* 
fan citizen should be Issued a passport 
for travel abroad has always been 
t^uble^ome. M^ ^erican citizens 
have traveled abroad using spurious, 
faked, or illesral passports. We have 
learned by sad esperience that the Com- 
muntst Party in this country specialized 
for years In the business of colleotlng 
^imports. Hot too many years ago the 
titular head of the Communist Party was 
convicted for passport fraud, only to ob- 
tain his release by commutation of sen- 
tence. Many similar cases have been 
brought to Ught by the Rouse Commit- 
^ on 0n-Amertcan Activities, the cul- 
prits escaping conviction due to the 
statute of limitations on such offenses. 

It is the duty and obligation of Mrs. 
Shipley to deny passports for travel 
abroad to those American citizens when 
the available information discloses that 
the presence of such persons abroad 
mm be a hazard to the security of the 
united States, or whether the traveler. 
by his conduct, would create prejudice 
against the trnited States. 

Because of her refusal to issue pass- 
^rts to certain individuals, Mrs, 8htp« 
ley has been the target of criticism, vlli- 
ncation, and abuse. The communist 
Party of toe tnlted States, through its 
mouthpiece, the' Dally Worker, is the 
prime mover of this attack. The Amer- 
ican Civil liberties Union, as usual, has 
<jhimed in with its usual hue and cry 
about "hearing and review." The Yale 
ym Review made its contribution with 
an unsigned article entitled "Passport 
Refusals for Political Reasons." 

What are the known facts about this 
Sudden attack on Mrs. Shipley? Ac- 
cording to the Mew York Herald Tribune 
of June 1, 1993, tiie Communist bosses 
ordered key, underground party mem- 
bers to step up their attack on the State 
department's policy of "denial of pass- 
ports for poUUcal reasons." They desig- 
nated Mrs. Shipley as the^maln target of 
toeir attack. 

I The Daily Worker of June 10. 1852. 
carried an article to the effect ttiat Paul 
Stobeson cannot travel abroad and earn 
a livelihood with his magnificent voice 
because, in the opinion of Mrs. Ruth E 
Shipley, his trip would not be in the in« 
tierest of the United States. TheDai^ 
Worker further says that not only Com* 



^M as thG typice^'Oommunlst amea? 
!S!^*?S ^aa»«»Poftect.thepo- 
Sitical oicers and seeurli^ division of 
t^d State Department are consulted on 
^ such matters. Tlie person applying 
for a passport has toe right to appeal to 
m Shipley and to be represents by 
counsel. And even toen;&^, Shipley is 
not toe final authority. -^ * 

We aw well aware ;of what happened 
to many of toe smaller countries of 
IShirope. We have seen this Communist 
conspiracy grow from an Insuitectibn in 
Russia to toe proportions of a tltfeat to 
toe entire world. W^ are weU informed 
as to toe part played by flfto columns 
and front organizations. We are in- 
formed as to Amerlcuis attending toese 
front organization meetings in Europe 
and bellttUng toe country of toelr birto 
while praising toe Soviet Union. :it is 
because of such conduct toat it became 
necessary for toe State Department to 
deny passports m cases when it was be- 
lieved that toe travel of such persons 
would be detrlmentalito toe best inter« 
ests of toe United States. 

It has been reported that among toose 
who have been denied passports were 
two writers for theEteily Worker; Paul 
. Robeson; Max Weiss, educational direc- 
tor of toe Communist Party; Rockwell 
Kent; Howard Past; Dr. Linus Pauling; 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois; and William 
Patterson. 

The educational diriector of toe Com^ 
munlst Party and the writers for toe 
Dally Worker would have biit one objec- 
tive in traveling abroad and toat would 
be to further toe cause of international 
communism. I do not intend to. devote 
any time or space to Paul Robeson, in 
this individual we have toe unfortunate 
example of one who has turned sour on 
toe country of his birto. Well educated, 
recipient of many honors, Robeson pre- 
ferred toat his own son ba-educated in 
toe Soviet Union. Qn his last, trip 
abroad Robeson had: toe tinmltlgated 
gall to claim he spoke for toe American 
Negro, a claim toat was immediately re* 
pudiated by toe honest and patriotio 
colored citizens of Ameriisa. Is it any 
wonder he was denied a passport? : 

Dr. DuBois was one of toose indicted 
in connection wito toe Peace fiiforma- 
tion Center. Time does not permit the 
inriuslon of his long record of Commu- 
nist-front affiliations here, 

Howard Past is a Jdhnny-come-tately 
in toe ranks of Communist f renters, but 
in a short time he has accumulated an 
amazing record of front affiliation. 

Rockwell Kent has^one of the. most 
outstanding records of Communist-front 
affiliations of anyone in this coimtry.' 
For his activity on behalf of Communist 
causes he was rewarded wito toe Job of 
heading toe International Workers 
Order, a simon-pure Communistorganl- 
zatlon. 

William Zi. Patterson is one of toe old* 
teers in the Communist conspiracy. 
Re was formerly a top functionary of 
toe International Labor. Defense, the 
legal arm of toe Communist Party. 



&o isi toe Cuximunist func^onary in toe 
Civil Right8,Oongtes8. His wife. Louise 
Thompson, was a member of toe women's 
committee and toe nationi^ committee 
of toe Communist Party. 

It has been reported that the Daily 
Worker identified a Prof essor £ as Prof . 
Linus Pauling one of America's most ! 
prominent and able scientists and that 
Dr. Pauling had been denied a pai^rt 
to visit England. Por toe sake of argu- 
ment let us concede toat Dr. Pauling is 
one of America's most prominent and 
able scientists. Does toat. of itself, i 
<luaUfy Dr. Pauling to receive a pass- 
port? &laus Fuchs was considered one 
of England's most distinguished nuclear 
physicists, but he received one too many 
passports. Of course, I am making ho , 
comimrison between Dr. Pauling and ; 
Klaus Puchs, but let us take a look at 
Dr Pauling's hcord. i 

Pauli^ was born in Portland, 6reg.i ! 
February 2a, mt: He gradtiated wito ; 
6 bachelor of arts degree from Oregoi^ 
State Oollege and received his doctor 
of philosophy, degree frbih toe Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology in 1925. He 
holda hononury degrees from Oregon ^ 
State, College, toe University of Chicago. - 
and Princeton University. Hetooki}ost- 
graduate courses at'toe University of ; 
Munlbh. toe University of Copenhagen, 
and the University of l^urlch. He has ' 
been a lecturer oh the faculties of the 
University of California, the- University 
of Chicago, and the Massachusetts In- ; 
stitute of Technology,, Since 1931 he 
has held aprofessorshlp at the Callfor-; 
nia Ihstlture of Technology. 

Despite all of this record of academlo ^ 
and scientiflo attainment, Dr. Pauling * 
has shown a more toan passing Interest 
in communism and things communistic. \ 
He was affiliated with the American ' 
Committee for Protection of toe Foreign , 
Bomj toat Communist organization so 
active against toe WalterrMcCarran im- 
migration bUi. ,He protested the de- 
portation of Hanns ; Eisler. brbtoer of 
Gerhard Eisler, both European Commu- 
nists: of long standing. He signed a ; 
statement in defense of Harry Sacher 
and otiher lawyers convicted of contempt 
of court, in toe trial of toe Utop Com- 
munist Partjr officials. He signed an ' 
open letter in^defehse of the trustees of 
the bail fundiof the; Civil Rights Con^ 
gressJ It is to be remembered toat toese 
trustees^efused to reveal the sources, of -i 
toe ball fund posted to guarantee toe ■ 
appearance ofj toe convicted^Communlsli 
Partj^ leaders.! Pauling was ah initiator 
of the National Committee To Repeal : 
the McCarran Act, ah act wherein the 



That there etlsts a vorld-wlde Communlat 
molutlonary; movement, the purpose ot [ 
Which iB by treachery, deceit, espionage, and i 
sabotage to establish a Communist tbtaU- 
tarian^ dlbtatorshlp In countries throughout 
the world; that due to the world-wide scope : 
ot the movement; the travel of Communist 1 
members; representatives, and agents from ' 
count|7 to country la a perrequlslte for the 
carrying on of activities. to further the pur- 
pose of the revolutionary movement; and ? 
that tndividUEas in the United States; by par- \ 
ticipatlng In this movement, in effect* repu-- 
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j dlate tnelr allegiance to the IJtim Stateo 
I and tranfif er tuelr aUegience to the Sot^ 

eoyntry vbicb controls the Comuiutlad 

movement. 

i Dr. Pauling has been active In severat 
movements to tfboUsh the House Como 
I niittee on Un-American Activities, ^ 
! Since the ending of hostilities in World 
; Warn and especially' since the resurrec- 
I tion of the Communist International as 
; the "Coininfonn" the Communist Party 
I line has been to advocate peace. But 
* "peace" to the Comm\mlsts means no 
1 war or preparation for war against the 
i Soviet Union; no aggression against 
I Communist-controlled so-called democ« 
I racies, but, at the same time, a reversion 
'• , to tiie Marxlat-Leninlst line of carrying 
\ on agitation and infiltration of imperial* 
; Ist and capitalist countries. 
! One of; tiie flrst groups to raise the 
, phony cry of "peace" was tiie Cultural 
; and Scientiflc Conference for World 
; Peace. Dr. Pauling was one of tiiesppn- 
H SSf!' J^^ ^ ^ a^llftted witti the 
Mid-Century Conference for Peace, tiie 
, Conference on Peaceful Alternatives, ttie 
I American Peace Crugade. and the Amerl- 
1 can Continental Congress for ftace. Is 
it any wonder that Dr. Pauling was 
1 denied a passport? 

Objection ha& been made to Uie ac« 
! tions of Mrs. Shipley in refusing pass- 
I , ports to certain American citizens on the 
: ground tiiat she possesses unchecked dis- 
cretionary power in ttie Passport Division 
I of tiie State Department, and her de. 
i cisions are treated as final and are not 
i subject to; review by Independent minds, 
j Further objection is made because Mem- 
I bers of Congress are denied access to tiie 
: Information upon, which tiie denial of a 
passport; was based. It has been con« 
tended that no .division of government 
should be allowed to exercise unchecked, 
I dlscretioiiary, and arbitrwy powers. 
i Are we, the Members of Congress, "ye 
blind guides which strain at a gnat and 
' swallow a camel'* when we raise our 
voices in protest that the denial of a pass- 
port to ah American citizen for travel 
j abroad is tiie grant of an unchecked, dis- 
I cretionary^ and arbitrary power? Are 
I there not jOther matters vastiy more im- 
i portant to the security of our country 
{ than the reasons why certain individuals 
j are not peiinltted to gad about over tiie 
I world procluiming to the high heavehs 
1 why soclitiism is better for the United 
' States than our own particular and 
I highly successful form of government? 
i I say, p. Speaker, that if the State 
i Department and ottier Government 
j agencies were as careful in screening 
{ their employees as Mrs. Shipley has been 
; in screening applicants for passports, 
I then there would be less ado about the 
I pinkos, Communists, fellow travelers, and 
I radicals in the Government service. 
! Bear with me for a moment while X 
i give you an example of what I have in 
I mind. There is a man employed in the 
I State Depairtment-I believe he holds one 
I of the high positions on the Voice of 
j America lirograms^by tiie name of Ber« 
I tram D. Wolfe. While the name may 
I mean notiiing to most of us, there Is no 
! room for a misunderstanding of this man 
; and his background. Wolfe was one of 
I the founders of the Communist move- 



im& jtn the ly^ SM t:)Si iMes*^ 
tufil and <2srdd«M-the-)S7dor S£Mise» q 

SnAmezica. i 

' Woifewas&isi^beFoflSielefli-wlns 
lection ci the SoelaM m^» tiie found* 
Ihg f atiiers of the Ouomunlst Pirty in 
i^erlca. like otheiis in tiie Communist 
hierarchy, he made his pilgrimage to 
Moscow to sit at' the iodt of tiie tiiron^ 
of tiie dictator o! tnteraatioma eommu*> 
ntsm. In 1029, along with ;rayLovestone. 
and otiiers. he was ousted ttom the Com- 
munist Party on direct orders from tiie 
Communist Xntemational for i allure to 
abide by a decision of that body. His 
appeal to tiie Comintern ttm the expul* 
sion is couched in words and terms that 
leave no doubt as to his devotion to world 
revolution and sovletization of tiie world 

When his appeal failed, Wolfe, witii 
liOvestone and others, formed the Com- 
munist Party of ; America (Opposition). 
Let us not be confused tiiat Itiie word 
"opposition" in th6 title of tiie organi- 
zation means that tiie group was op- 
posed to the communist Partyv 

Wolfe is tiie author of a book entitied 
"What is the Cobmunist (^poisltlon?^ 
let us Quote from tills book.on page 15: 
'■ The fundamenti^ alsta of the Communist 
movement are the, eame throughout the 
world— the overtlutiv of capltaUsm, the es^ 
tabllBhment of Sovliet power, the building of 
a Socialist socletyi But the inethode of 
reaching that goal,ltiie tactic^ to he applied 
at a given moment, are different for, each 
country and evenl(ffi each staged' the etrug- ; , 
gle tn^i given countlry. 

Prom page 87: ' 

The Communist I opposition Qtanda un*- 
awervlngly for the iteiUng of the Commu* 
nlst movement. • ' , 

FrompageSOi ;■ 

The Communist Far^ of the United States 
(Opposition) Is a part of tiie Oommunist 
movement of the United Statee and of the;: 
international, CominuniBt movement, it' 
stands for the reunification ol th^ Oommu-: . 
nlst Party of the united States, which has 
heen sput into three currehta Or titndenelea, 
and for the reuniflclation of the Communist 
International, which has been eimUarly di- 
vided. " « We stand for tile proletarian 
dictatorship, the rule of the working clhss. 
It is the only poEffilble meahd of overthrow- 
ing capitalist poUtiCBl rule and economlo 
domination. ■ . :,, \- 

JVompageSl: 1 
, Ihe defense of the Soviet Union agalnot 
all attack by any and au of the capitalist 
powers is ! the unconditional duty of the 
working class of an lands. . f 

Thus wrote a man who now holds a 
high-level position In tiie State Depart- 
ment. How did hf get tiiere? is it not 
more important toi the Memb^ of Con- 
gress and tiie safety and security of our 
country to find out'how su(^ people are 
able to worm tiieir way into Goverhment 
positions, ratiier than concern ounelves 
as to why a mere handful of^ rabble- 
rousers are denied tiie privilege of travel* 
tog in foreign countries? 

Is it not of far gfeater'lmportance for 
Congress to concern itself as to why wo 
are denied access to information abou6 
such people as Bertram D. Wolfe Uiaa 
the reason some one was denied a paiss* 
port? ::■".-■:■:?.•: 



nied tiie tight to review the Sles.oi duch 
persons eM detemim io? thm^s 
how tiiese ultoa »*wtnger0 mamz to 
infl)trBt0tiieGov€7nmai^ 

The c^e of Berlaram a Wolfo could 
bebut'oneol^mana^. Stseh^issr voice 
be^ralsctdlnpirotest? Has the Com* 
muhlst Pbfty. tile 13^ Worker, or: tiiat 
self-styled idiamplon of MIllMte tiie 
Am^oan Civil Pberti^ Mm, Pi^* 
tested tiile. appointment of $ one-time ■, 
^p functionary of tiie Commuidet P^^y 
to B, hl^ posltlotk, m tho M^ m* 
jJarMent? -■ 

.\ m, smker. it Is t&ie fot tiie m- 
gress of:tiie Uhlted States to take a step 
in tiie right direction. Mllllohs of dol- 
lars have been appropriated to the avU 

: ^Service Commission for tiio tnnrpose of 
ferretiitg out tiiose In tiie Governmeai 
service cohcernihg whom ther$ k a 
reasonable doubt as to tii^lrloyal^. fet, 
when Cpngress InQuires aa to how tiie' 
S»rogram is operating, we are told tiiat 
''tothe interest of mitiohftl secmity'' it' 
h iwie of our business. : 

j isuggestaiidlurgetiiailntiie&tei i 
no funds be appropriated to ai^Oovem- 
ment ageiKiF unless itb^sp^iaoaU^^^^ 
vlded tiiat Congress have access to 1^ 
idrmationfromtiiatagew^thBtlt^n: ' 
determine if tiie fuhdB ate Mn$ p^ ' 
pended for tiie purpose for which; mih 
fimds^werd i^l)roPi1at^. 
i tetmewmindyoi^of tiiewor^olfife. i ■' 
Justice J^kson in tiie recent <Mlon : 
alQnnlng tiie conviction of ti»e li top 
C^unmunl^t Party lead@% Mr.jtistiee 
Jiwkson saW: ; ' ;' 

<:the Qoniihimist Party^ mwhMm^iixm 
not eeek its otrengtii prUnsrUy in ntmboro. 

; Its aim is a relatively smsU ^^m^ tThoco ' 
fi^ngth^ la fieteeted, dedicatsd, indoetrt- 
nated. and rigidly diodpUnod membard;' 

. Pto estabUflhed pdtdy It tolQ^tejto devio^ 
tlQn;and no debato. It gs^ imsM tbot 
a^, or m^y be, caoeted In dtiat^ ptns 
ii^: transportation, communiastlono^mdti&lry, 
Oovemment, and especially jbi laboff oniono 
where It can; compel omploy^ to oeeqit and > : 
retain its members. It also eee^ to in- 

: flitrate and eontiotorpil&ations of p^OM- i 
slbnal and o&er groupo. 'Hiimu^ thooo < ; 
placements: l» podttiono ef pmt it tsM a ' ' 
leverage over society thot wUi matlEe upjln ; 
power of mA^ what it loeko in pope? «f f 

.;.p^nuaelon.'',.. . .' ■ y '^ ■ •■^'■':.'-^ 

It caimtit be said now tiiat we ar@ un- 
informed 88 to theHms and objeetives^^ 
the Cbmmuhtst eomplra^; Weohoiild 
demandtiierlghttotevlew the#of tiie : 
llkesof Bertram D. Wolfe, and detenntoe ' 
whohasbees asleep Me on $uak 

iS^wln^ tiie'feelihg of tiie fiSembers 
of Congrejfl toward tiie very to and - 
efficient manner in which Blm, flhijdey » 
has conducted tiie Passport Division over 
tii^e years, it have no hedtancy whatever r 
in stating tiiatat least 98 percent of tiie 
Members not bh^ sB^r^te bsr tpfk 
but have lu^hliig but prai^ io? her, ; 
l%eh* ohly r^iret la tiut w& have loot ^ 
had more people of her ehare&eter» ^"■' 
tegrlty, ^t of patilotism and dev6« 
ti(m to tiie b^ ideals of dtizeoiip ismd 
Amfricanl^ to d»^e of some of m 
other dep^tmeats of jovennaent ^ 

ifotwitiistcmdto?; tile fact tiiat w# 
^OfCdMed lef t*iidng liboials In our 8^ 
ernment fr(»ii timo to time have e^ 



OONGffiSSIONAL MilbO]ffi--i»fSNDn 



m^m to im m^ mm tmmn 



termined that m ^mm III m Q0?« 
^nunefitwill me? soeee^ £teSlilp« 
ley ba9» tndde^^, te^ e iMllM)) of coti^ 
t(st mm H^MM the vmm mm 
m t^emhi^ tactics of Tupitriotto 
misk* fiMth to m out oE Qov^rnmeat 
' She hft£t done thl8^il^Gals& find dlsQity. 
^ MaailBd(9|hQ0do&j3 much to protect 
tS^ SQSd JM3 OS ths I7ntted States of 
^(S7tet& almd QQd to tsgup tho Com* 
Siiitim iPsrtsr itm i2stQs the Psi^iwit 
mstOQ SkS c^ ti!ftn8aM(»i Stelt ioi its 
ti^ftriwm schemes for mild levoluttosi 
ir. Bm^, the sood citizens of the 
0x^ted ^tfttes, &&d BSeml^ of Ckmsress 
)3apr^eiaftr,Mnsta&fsacertft^tbftttbe 
Coratialsts WQiEr£dn$ thito^ tbe^ 
\$Nm orsM^ttons end MtotloQs, as 
^ as ftU the fellow ^^reUers find sslf- 
styled M^'^isas Utterels^ never succeed 



tffesentposittoa In sajr sueb sltttttlon 
the mmlum of Consrese would rise up 
for h^ fts ther ^ouid for ;r. mm 
^ver, Director of the ?^eral Soreau 
'oflnve^sation. . 
, M p&tri(^o ^gnsrieans should pray 
1^ M thaiB^ Shipley continues In 
good health with the strength and cour- 
age to Standi Sirm for mm ideals and 
principles toK i»rhlCb &» has been rec< 
1 through her lif<8, 



tcMs to bi»Iote L M^ 



lo euros : 

: Hr.C0R11SofHehr86to, Bflr.Speak« 
<ss, had the lonjorehte Bowm t bough- 
m mm ^trodaced a hin in Congress 
03F l^ted a measure through the Bouse 
i& ^resentatfves tie would go down In 
hlstoi? as one of America's great. : 
! id Is great In mted and In character. 
ISds honesty has mm teen questioned, 
ais rugged Individualism is an Insplra** 
tlon to the most ambitious and puts the 
iasy and Inidulent to shame. He never 
hesitated to st&nd up and be counted. 
^^ oUiers may have been tempted to 
ted carried away by false' notions. ITnele 
Sk^ always held steady. H^ has set an 
jssample to his fairness and courtesy to 
his colleagues. He has been Interested 
|n, and considerate of, every taxpayer 
to the United Stotes. 

Mr. Somro£7 is a true patriot. To 
him, living wlttihi our national income 
iemd the payment of our national debt 
m absolute musts to the matotenance 
of ournationa] honor. Ho one wiU ever 
be able to talEe the place of the Honora- 
ble Bosiatf Ifc BoucBTOH to ^e Halls of 
Congress— what the Hatton needs Is more 
Members who win tary to emulate hhn. 
' One of the rare privileges that has 
been mine as a Ifiember of Congress has 
b^n to sern under this great man, ^e 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 




SR 1^ 8SEIATB W fSB WSISS^ &S0i^ 

Wt.mmR. ^i?)ras^tent/Etobe 
Sfleasure h asMng permission to Insert 
to the CONGRSsssmm Hbcobp Uie fol« 
lowing editorial from the National 
.Orange SSonthly for June tess. by Her« 
ichel a. 



Aa m, Kewsom says, ttie problems of 
the (Attempted seizure of the steel In* 
dustry by President fhuman wis be with 
us fo(r a long time to come; 
IHere being no objector the editorial 
Was ordered to be p^Mted in the Riscoao, 
as follows: M 

Tmi RoAo 9b Soms 

(3? Hendie) D. KewBom, imseter, 

Hatto&al Orange), 

Wbile it Is to be boped timt, by one mm 

or ahother.* the mend Qo^nmenVs 

. eelsure o! tbe eteel inUtistry wUl be a matter 
of blatory rather than a'etate of actuality by 

' the time liiie editorial i^pears in prtht. It ^ 
seems obvious that the scan and other ef* 
feets deluding the; bitterness, the mto-* 
understanding, and the short tempers, oer* 
talttly will not be forgotten, but are imely to 
esist for some time to come/ It, therefore, 
seems appropriate that we think about the 
subject, Its causes, hbw the situation might 
have been or should bave beeh prevented 
and, aa ^ loolE to the future, ve mlglit weU 
ponder whether or not Amalca can 'affords 
this sort of experience; j^ ■ 

' V» president of the United Stedworliers > 
of Afflerlc& complained; that they bad teen 
denied the privilege of engaging in coUectlve- 
bargaining processes and had seen substl* 
tuted Ui Ueu thereof the necessity of j^ead* 
ing their case before the Wage BtabUizatlon 
Board, of the Economic BtabUlaatton AiAmln- 
Istratlon. Be further, coittplalned that they 
have been and are now liold by their Oovern- 
ment they cannot s^lke in order to gain ac- 
ceptance of their demaind. We cannot le-. 
fraln from commenting '^ey asked for it.'* 
It should be lecaUed that at the time pf.the 
"labor wallt-out on etaf^lsatlonv ihi early 
lesi the leaders of American labor had de- 
manded that, under price control and wiige 

, BtabUlzatlon, an oQelal'OOvamment agency 
ohouid be established andauthorla^ to eon* 
eider all labor disputes, eeonomlo and un- 
economic. They galnedtbat objective! the 
WageBtabUlsatlon Board was est^llshed and 

' isuthorlze^ to consider the so-eaUed ^fringe 
demands as weU as actual wage demands. 
The union's contention that "^toe dlsbus- 
olons were thrvst Uito the steel-wage con- 
troversy because and only because the com- 
panies wanted It that we^r Is hardly w ac* 
curate .otatement.- ■''{■• ■ ..■. r ^. ■.'(;v^.V- 
It Is obvious that under a control program, 
or to use the actual official tltle^under Visage 
and Price Btabllizatloi^lt Is Impoeslble to 
divorce wages, and other costs of operation 
of business, from the subject of price. We 
are not prepared to Justify any spedfle price 
demands of the steel Industry. Heitber are 
wospr^ared to Justify any of the demands 
of the union or recommendations Of the 
Wage StabUlsatlon Board. We only say that 
ft Qoems reasonable that the need of price 
change ml^t readUy lie created by a sub- 
otanttal Change in wageiseale or b any other 
cost of operation, and conversely that it 



vcsems usi^tsUe to toslst they are two coitf* 
pletety sepm^e ond unrelated probieiijt^ < 

, '■'^ tfom^^smmtm^. ' .'" ■/■'.; 

]3at theto is on oven mote important fun- 
tiomsiEktDl Icscok to this unboppy esperleneo 
In mitd^^iiMt^ <^^ ^^^^*^^ 
p^ttockl blotcty. 'Sm' Itibor unions itm] 
bora ond bovo giocm out. j^ the necessity of ' ' 
iQintjQfitlon on the part of the wage earners 
Slmeriea to oaodoy the tool of organista- 
ttoh to tmpiovo their economic and social j 
^Byndfflffi>n Qfid thoso Of their famlUes. C<d- ; 
leotl^ barphkg* ea ortglnaUr 
pari of the o^al function and legttUnate 
piftetieo of such oigfmtsotKms, but we can- j 
not leiroto from eirpr^sslng a personal feel- i 
ing t^t the «!Seet of industry-wide eoUec- 
tlye bargatntog U that of creating a new 
monthly which is potenUally more power- ; 
ful than any other agency in the Nation e^- : 
«pt the Kate Itself, cr'in other words, the ; 
X^oveinment this may well be another ex* 
ompld of bow our farm*f amily fraternity 
may bo obmpeiled to tatte a position on a: 
matter that oebmlsgly is somewhat removed j 
from j agriculture and rural life ;but> which, 
noneUlo|363^ oSecto aU of us vitally. We 
have -long felt that industry-wide collec-, 
tlve b(itgalnln^ should be prevented bcicause i 
it to 08 numop^Ustle in its concept as in- ' 
= dustry-wlde pricing, to, this ipartleular 
^crtfiisrapproBttnatety 8S fiercetit of one of 
the l^tloh^ biggest Industries has clashed 
head-on ^ with on tedultry^wlde demand of : 
an industry-wide unl6n and In the battle of 
these{two giants, Oovernmmt has assumed 
new and addittonat powers largely as a re- ^ 
ault of an e£rori to effect stabtUaatlon. ^ 

It is not our pcfltlon here to discuss the 
propriety nor the eSectlveneas Of any par- 
ticular action Of our Glovertiment In this 
controversy. It Is our purpose to point out : 
that selsure was a result of the road that 
we have traveled^ It is dlScult to see why 
we continually refvoe* to ccmcern ourselves' 
■^th.the^cauB®.-;. ■;;;,;' 

^ OoiitRilo tmd tmifleaSing governmental au« ' 
thorlty are no satisfactory substitute for 
nibral. political, or economic responslbUity. ! 
It we'fftU to iu^erstand that the history ; 
of expandh&g Uberty ^and freedom of the ^ 
individual la IQEewlse the history: of restrict- 
ed rather than extended power of Oovem- 

■ menti we wUl continue to travel the roadi 

; ^at leads to eelsure of property and con- ; 

, Xaoription oJ manpower. :; ; ; 




: -EOT?SION OF WiflARK^ 

^,^.-4; ^:■■;■ ■■■-.,.„■■.." OP..- ■: ■'...■,'■ ' ' ■ r 

f :.. : ■■;.!■: .OT^OHIp, . 

^ m I 

^ Hr. WEICBKL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inchiding herewith; the following hews, 
itemirom the Toledo B^ 

01 RlQBtS AsKim yoS Kon^ 
: [ Joms Ofiioup m 6^ 
WA^Hii«iTON> February 7.— Representative i 
:Alvin F. W^BtCBio;; BepuMlcan, of Sandusky,; 
: Ohio,! JoUiied yesterday in Bponsorlng a bill 

to extend the 01 blU of rights to cover ; 

Korea veterans. 
: like bUl would provide 1% days of train- i 

Ihg for every day of s^vlce, up to a total of 

86 mpnth*HBiifflclent;for the ordlhMT^^c^^^^ 
.' lege, degi^t ' ■ i .- .■ :■ 

An edttcatioh of tratnlhg allowance would; 

.bepald directly to the: veteran QilO month; 

for a| single man, 0160 for a man with one . 

Or\more: dependents; This Is Intended to 
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BY BERTRAM D. WOLFE 



J 



A PRIL 8 to 15 was Pan-American Week. With due 
M solemnity the President issued a proclamation 
A ^countersigned by the Secretary of State calling 
upon churches, schools, and the people generally to ob- 
serve "with appropriate ceremonies" the occasion on 
i/hi(h the "twenty-one American republics commemo- 
rate their peace, friendship, and solidarity." then, with 
an ineptness that has not before been shown by the State 
Department under the present Administration, Cordell 
Hull chose this same week to release his note to Mexio) 
on oil and land claims. Inevitably, Mexico celebrated 
Pan-American Week with great popular demonstrations 
of protest. And the other Latin American countries looked 
on with mounting disquiet. 

The best that can be said for the timing of the Hull 
note is that the Secretary's mind and that of the Presi- 
dent were on other matters. The most charitable inter- 
pretation would make of it a pre-convention maneuver 
intended to short-circuit Republican-Garner criticism of 
Roosevelt and Hull for alleged passivity in the face of 
Mexian expropriations. Other aspects of the timing do 
not lend themselves to such charitable explanation. The 
. suspicion will'not down that the note was intended to 
stiffen the united front of the Anglo-American oil com- 
panies and forestall a compromise agreement between 
Sinclair and the Mexican government. All through March 
these difficult negotiations were progressing satisfactorily, 
and* it was rumored that a draft agreement had been 
reached. * 

It is unfortunate that the note came at a time to in- 
fluence not one but two Presidential elections. Mexico's 
electoral campaign is long past the convention stage, in 
fact, is nearing its culmination. Hie voting takes place 
^ in July, and may be followed-^ has so often happened 
—by an uprising of the opposition. Fortunately, such an 
uprising seems less likely than usual— unless one, or 
both, of the opponents of the Administration's chosen 
candidate is led to think that he can count on oikompany 
subsidies, gun-running from Texas, and other forms of 
extra-official encouragement. The oil question has fig- 
ured as a campaign issue, both the opposition candidates 
having criticized the Cardenas administration for alien- 
ating foreign capital. The Hull note will inevitably be 
' construed in some quarters as an attempt to influence the 
election and an encouragement to the preparation of an 
uprising this summer. 

In justice to Roosevelt and Hull it should be said that 
worse notes have been sent to Mexico. But the senders 



were less emphatic about jtheir good neighborliness. And '/ 
the document was after all stiff enough to be headlined . 
In the New York Times as a "warning." The nub of the 
note lies in a doctrine which is enunciated at least four 
times in its pages. It chdlenges the "right," the "legal- ^ 
ity," and the morals of expropriation without "adequate, 
effective, "and prompt compensation." Even a promise to 
pay in the future is rejected as "not ^expropriation but 
confiscation.!' 

I History, less severe than Mr. Hull, "recognizes" two 
distinct kinds of expropriation. One is the kind Mr. Hull 
is prepared ti) recognize: a normal action of a government , 
engaged in exercising its right of eminent domain, per- 
haps to build a bridge or ^enlarge a harbor. It does not in- 
volve any social upheaval or any challenge to the legality 
or morality of the title to the property "condemned" or 
purchased. But there is also another form of expropria- 
tion, in which a government or people calls in question ; 
the legality of the title and its mode of acquisition. Exam- . 
pies of the latter type in our own history are the expro- 
priation of the Qown Ipds and Tory estates after, the 
American Revolution, the liberation of the slaves dur- 
ing the Civil War— both without compensation— and 
the repudiation of the loans contracted by the Southern 
. states during the rebellion. This repudiation was made by ; 
retroactive, ^constitutional amendment, as in Mexico, 
: and althou^ many of thie bondholders were Englishmen 
we would not hear of compensation or arbitration or for- 
eign intervention, i ; 

i An example even closer to the Mexican case is our 
'nullification, withbut compensation, of the Teapot Dome 
.oil concessions, an act which affected some of the same 
companies that are complainants against Mexico. The ■ 
nullification was not by! revolution but by simple court 
\ action. What a howl we would have set up if some for- 
leign government had attempted to intervene on beklf of 
a foreign stockholder or company! Yet in law and in 
' ethics the action of the government in the Teapot Dome 
case paralleled the present contentions of the Mexican 
I government. The bulk ;of: the Mexican oil concessions i 
'were secured from the! self-perpetuating Diaz dictator- 
' ship in ways which violated tHe fundamental law and 
public interest of Mexico. Diaz and his actions were later ! 
' repudiated iy the Mexican people by revolution and by ' 
! retroactive constitutional provision. Thus the Hull note is 
■ tantamount: to a refusal to recognize the Mexican Revolu- 
tion. To add insult to injury, the note specifially refuses 
'!to recognize the right of the Mexican courts to decide the I 
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matter. If Mexicx) accepted the note's central contention, - 
'the country would, in fact if not in form, return to the ' 
colonial-feudal status of the Diaz period. * 

During the course of years of badgering, Mexico, ever 
conscious of the great power of its neighbor, has let j 
drop its claimed right to undo Diaz's acts without com- 1 
pensation. It professes a willingness to pay, but not at ■ 
such a rate as would bankrupt its weak economy and force, 
it to grind the life out of its own people. In these years 
of aisis'and debt repudiation we have sent no such hec- ; 
toring notes to the non-paying European governments, l 
The suspicion is inescapable that our readiness to^lecture 
Mexico in this fashion springs fi:om a consciousness of its i 
nearness and our overwhelming military superiority. 

But how, the Mexicans ask, can they pay whatever J 
their courts may determine unless they can sell the oil 
and break the silent, powerful blockade of the oil com* i 
panies ^ipon their petroleum export? How can they pay ; 
considerable sums while their finances are in crisis, in } 
part as a result of the deliberate raids upon their banking 
system engineered by the oil companies? 

The Mexican peso— whose nominal par is two to the- 
dollar— is selling now at six to the dollar. In this connec- ! 
tion also the timing of the Hull n6te becomes significant, : 
since it followed closely on a recommendation of a 
Senate subcommittee that silver purchases from Mexico - 
should be discontinued. In that event a further drop in ;; 
. the peso might be expected. (The whole system of silver i 
purdiases at inflated prices is silly, but no more so than ' 
the silver policy pursued within this country, or the pur. ; 
chase of gold from the South African and Canadian ] 
mines at inflated prices.) Moreover, 70 per cent of Mexi- ! 
can mining is done by American companies— with Mex- ! 
ico deriving benefit only from the payment of wages and J 
taxes and the support given to the peso. If we cut off that ; 
support to force an oil "settlement," we may find that 1 
American-owned silver mines will close down, that the ;; 
Mexican government will intervene to keep them open [ 
by expropriation, and that there will be still more mouths j 
clamoring at the State Department. - ! 

The Mexions distinguish, and rightly, between fo^ i 
eign capital invested in Mexican factories to produce coii- f 
sumers' goods for sale in Mexico, and capital invested in I 
the extraction of Mexico's natiiral subsoil wealth for sale f 
in the foreign market. The former, the Mexicans con-:| 
tend; has some interest in raising the standard of living- ; 
of the Mexican masses and thus expanding the domestic- 
market for consumers' goods. But the capital invested in r 
oil and mineral extraction has no such interest— quite the - 
contrary. Since it extracts virtually the whole product f or ■ 
sale abroad, it has a natural affinity for corrupt officials | 
easily suborned to give generous oil and mining conces- ; 
sions and for dictatorial regimes that permit a maximal ; 
exploitation of cheap native labor. It is significant that i 
the break with the oil companies came not so much over t 
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the amount of wages! to be paid asioyer the amount to 
be spent. on schools, 'recreation centers^ sanitation, po-. 
table wal;er, housing,; vacations, and social services for 
^employees, v ■ •".!.-■'":■''■■ :■ ■■ ■■■'■-. 

Automatically, such notes as Hull's tend to revive the 
latent hostility that Idng divided the Amerias into; two 
unequal and unfriendly campS; We may be ready to for- 
get our past history, lut'our southern neighbors cannot 
forget so easily. They welcome our recent better manners 
but insist that it takes more than fair phrases to make 
good neighbors or convince^ them that our economic 
penetration is not to fe feared and that the big stick will 
never again be flourished in the Caribbean. Mexico is the 
outpost of Central and' South America; all of Latin Ainer- 
ica-is watching our treatment of it tosee what pur good- 
neighbor :speeche§ mean when transla^d into action. By 
pressing the'dubious daims of oil; land, mining, power, 
and railroad corporations, by encouraging them to refuse 
to come to an agreement with the Mexican government, 
by demanding that ; 4 Mexico in crisis -devote all it$ 
meager resources to immediate paynient of those claims; 
we i are steering toward a new head-on collision with 
^■Mexico.: r - ■;;' "' y }'::■.' 

Woodiow Wilson followed a curiously similar trajec- 
tory, getting himself involved with Meifico over oil while.; 
Eui:ope wasiat war. He came in theerid to regret it. If 
Jthe present Administration nsftirishes the Mea that inter- 
yeiitibn, in a European war is again a; possibility, it is 
hard^ to believe that the ■ State; Department will deliber- 
ately press things to an open break. But one: step is apt 
to; lead^to another, and'error, too,= has its own logic, We 
-are dealing with a prpiid and sensitive nation that ;is 
beingpressed dangerously close to the wall and is keenly 
conscious of its material Weakness and past grievances! 
And we are acting iii behalf of Anglo-American oil com- 
panies that are among the world's nipst arrogant aggref 
gations of ;capital; Under such circumstances an open 
break;coiild come easily. ' ; 

; Tie Hull note was a'setiOuserror, but not an irretriev- 
able one.i It preserved! enougli of the diplomatic ameni- 
; tiestc^ leave a way out other than that of open conflict; 
Mexico's]answeri; it is safe to forecast, will; be polite, 
dignified,; but in essence unyielding, since to yield would 
mean bankruptcy and iresh turmoil : 
. ; A policy .of generosity and neighborliriess toward 
Mexico now would help that: unhappy country to solve 
some of its basic problems. It would ;even be in harmony 
with the- interests of the oil; companies, which may 
thei:ebyspme day receive compel the form ofi 

royalty percentage on 6il;sales: It would nise the domes^ 
tic market and level of common life in Mexico, to the 
ultimate advantage of; the Am&ican jconsumer-goods in- 
dustries. In a time oft spreading conflict, it would help 
tp create a genuine, tolerant neighborliness which would 
enrich life throughoutjtheA^ - 
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Vital Speeches of the Day 



are as vital a part of medical tradition as its science and its 
art. Practice, it is true, may lag behind principles, but at 
least such failure is regarded as discreditable; and it is hard 
tp imagine any kind of civilization in which the ethical prin- 
ciples of medicine were disregarded. That is one reason why 
the future possibility of biological warfare is particularly re- 
pugnant. Today science finds itself, unexpectedly and with- 
out those centuries of tradition and experience, in a position 
no less important tp the community than medicine: and its 
ethical principles have not yet clearly emerged. 
: Every candidate for admission to the earliest of American 
learned associations was required to answer yes to the ques- 
tion, "Do you love truth for truth's sake, and will you en- 
deavor impartially to find . . . it for yourself and communi- 
cate it to others?" That affirmation might have its place in 
a modern scientific version of the Hippocratic Oath. But 
again the same dilemma arises— "endeavor impartially . . . 
tp conimunicate it to others." Apart altogether from con- 
siderations of national security, in many fields today much 
of the best research is done, and done increasingly, in indus- 
tirial laboratories. Those who have seen and admired such 
work, and the people who do it, cannot but applaud the 
foresight which made it possible. But if all the results are to 
be communicated at once and impartially to others, could 
directors and shareholders be reasonably expected to continue 
their support? Indeed, if an industry were nationalized 
could it afford to give away its secrets to competitors 
abroad? Not in any real world, in which a nation must re- 
main solvent and industry must depend for success on the 
rapid application of new knowledge. The dilemma must 
be met by reasonable compromise, of which perhaps the most 
hopeful sign today is that many of the directors of industry 
come up through research departments. A friendly and 
familiar contact between management and research, and be- 
tween industrial and outside scientists, can reduce this par- 
ticular dilemma to manageable size. 
: A graver problem is provided by research under govern- 
ment, when considerations of security come in. In the emer- 
Igency which became evident in 1935, the secret development 
!of radar for purposes of air defense aroused no obvious pangs ; 
iof conscience; and many other developments come in that 
class. But the surest of military maxims is that counter at- 
tack is an essential part of defense; to limit scientific methods 
ito defensive weapons would be to ensure defeat, indeed it is 
quite impracticable. But let us be realists; so long as offen- 
sive weapons may be used, the part played by the scientist 
; is no more immoral than that of the engineer, the workman, 
the soldier or the statesman, and the attitude of "holier- 
■ than-thou" is unbecoming. We all bear, as citizens, an equal 
^ responsibility. But is it practical to suggest that all scientists 
: in all countries should agree, and hold to their agreement 
whatever happens, to take no part in research on offensive 
^ weapons? or at least should endeavor impartially to com- 
' municate its results to others? The answer is evident. There 



are individuals in all free countries who find such work 
intolerable. In those countries their scruples are respected 
and they arei at liberty to do something else; but let them 
not imagine that the problem is solved that way, or that 
those who think otherwise are necessarily stupid or im- 
moral. The 'first condition of freedom is freedom of con-' 
science, and the scientist has the same right to that as any 
citizen: but freedom does not extend to giving away other 
people's property, whether of goods or knowledge. 

There seems to be no simple answer to the riddle. All 
knowledge, not only that of the natural world, can be used 
for evil as well as good: and in all ages there continue to be 
people who think that its fruit should be forbidden. Does the 
future welfare, therefore; of mankind depend on a refusal 
of science and a more intensive study of the Sermon on the 
Mount? There are others who hold the contrary opinion, 
that more arid more of science and its applications alone can 
bring prosperity and haiipiness to men. Both of these ex- 
treme views! seem to me entirely wrong— though the second 
is the more perilous, as more likely to be commonly accepted. 
The so-called conflict between science and religion is usually 
about words, too often the words of their unbalanced advo- 
cates: the reality lies somewhere in between. "Completeness 
and dignity," to use Tyndall's phrase, are brought to man by 
three main channels, first by the religious sentiment and its 
embodiment in ethical principles] secondly by the influence 
of what is beautiful in nature, human personality or art, 
and thirdly; by the pursuit of scientific truth and its reso^ 
lute use in: improving human life. Some suppose that re- 
ligion and beauty are incompatible : others, that the aesthetic 
has no relation to the scientific sense : both seem to me just 
as mistaken^ as those who hold that the scientific and the re- 
ligious spirit are necessarily opposed. Co-operation is re- 
quired, not conflict: for science can be used to express and 
apply the principles of ethics, and those principles themselves 
can guide the behavior 'of scientific men: while the appr^ 
ciation of what is good and beautiful can provide to both a 
vision of encouragement. 

Is there really then any special ethical dilemma which we 
scientific men, as distinct from other people, have to meet? 
I think not : unless it be to convince ourselves humbly that 
we are just like others in having moral issues to face. It is 
true that integrity of thought is the absolute condition of our 
work, and that judgments of value must never be allowed 
to deflect our judgments of fact. But in this we are not 
unique. It is true that scientific research has opened up the 
possibilty of unprecedented good, or unlimited harm, for 
mankind ; but the use that is made of it depends in the end on 
the moral judgments of the whole community of men. It is 
totally impossible now to reverse the process of discovery: it 
will certainly go on. To help to guide its use aright is not a 
scientific dilemma, but the honorable and compelling duty of 
a good citizen. 
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I. Ambiguities in the Marxist Attitude 

ON THE National Question 
HERE is a certain ambiguity in the Marxian attitude 
towards the national question, which is the first mat- 
ter which I propose to examine. If you read the 



Communist Manifesto', you will find on the one hand a 
declaration that the workers have no country to defend ; 
next, that their aim is to establish themselves as the nation; 
next you will find an economic or market theory of Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism— that the idea of nationality 
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grows up only when the nationwide market has developed 
s^ that you would automatically expect a feeling of nation- 
ality to coindde with the size of a given national or nation- 
wide market. 

^ ' On the other hand, you also have a declaration concern- 
ing the rights of complete restoration of Poland as an inde- 
pendent nationality in the Communist Manifesto. Poland 
\yas geared at that time part into the German market, part 
into the Russian market, part into the Austrian-Hungarian 
market. So it is quite obvious that Marx has abandoned his 
own economic interpretation of Nationalism in favor of 
recognition that there is a kind of demi-urge that has lived 
underground, something of the spirit of the Polish people 
which demands the restoration of Polish national independ- 
ence. Thus even in the Communist Manifesto we find an 
ambiguity on the national question, which I take as the 
first background point in an approach to the question of 
Titoism. 

I Second, you will find in the relations between Lenin and 
Stalin a certain ambiguity on the national question. In 1920 
iLenin was preparing a document (a series of propositions 
or theses) for the Communist International Congress on the 
National and Colonial Question. He sent a copy of it to 
Stalin for his opinion (as he did to a number of other 
people) and Stalin wrote back a criticism, expressing a dis- 
agreement with Lenin's thesis. Now that criticism (and I 
call your attention to the early date—June 12, 1920)— that 
criticism is extremely interesting, 
i Stalin writes: 

"For nations which made up part of old Russia, our 
I Soviet-type of federation may and must be accounted ex- 
j pedient as the road to unity. These nationalities either did 
' not have a state of their own in the past or have long lost 
it, in view of which fact the Soviet centralized-type of 
i federation will graft itself onto them without any serious 
I friction. But the same cannot be said of those nationalities 
which did not make up a part of old Russia— which ex- 
, isted as independent formations, developed their own 
I states and which, if they become Soviet, will be obliged 
I by force or circumstances to enter into one or another 
I governmental relationship with Soviet Russia. 

"For example, a future Soviet Germany, Soviet Poland, 

•' Soviet Hungary, Soviet Finland—" (now this is 1920, 

, and is a basic document which we might call Stalin's 

, "Mein Kampf") "these peoples, having had their own 

state, their own army, their own finances, will hardly 

agree— even though they become Soviet— to enter at once 

into a federal bond with Soviet Russia of the type of the' 

i Bashkir or Ukrainian. For a federation of the Soviet type 

' Would be looked upon by the mass as a form of diminution 

of their state independence, as an attack upon it. I have 

, no doubt, therefore, that for these natlonah'ties the most 

■ acceptable form of reapprochement will be a Confedera- 
tion." (By which he means a kind of alliance or loose 
union of nominally independent states). "I say nothing 
of the backward nations; for example: Persia, Turkey— 

; in relation to which or for which the Soviet type of fed- 
eration and federation, in general, would be still more 
unacceptable." 

■ This criticism of Lenin's thesis (which, by the way, Lenin 
i rejected) indicates that as early as June 12, 1920 Stalin 

already had a concept of a future Soviet Germany, a Soviet 
! Finland, a Soviet Hungary. He recognized that they could 
; not directly enter into the Soviet Union "Federation" and 

he proposed a transition form which today he calls "The 
: System of People's Democracies." Thus the first approach 



of Stalin to \yhat today we call "Titoism" can be found in 
this document. Now where can you find this document 
today? It is 'not in Stalin's Collected Works. He has ex- 
cluded it from the canonj of his Collected Works because 
it is too revealing. Nevertheless^ you can find it in Lenin's 
Collected Works— in the, Russian Third Edition, Volume 
XXV, page 624, as a footnote, in which Stalin's criticism 
written to Lenin is given in full. It is a document worthy 
of much more study than our leaders have so far given it. 
The third ipoint in Stalin's special views on the national 
question to which I wish ^ to call your attention, is a con- 
tempt on Stalin's part for the right of borderlands and 
neighbors to 'genuine independence. On October 10, 1920, 
he wrote: ; 

"Central Russia, this fireplace of world revolution, can- 
not hold out long without the help of the borderlands rich 
in raw materials, fuel,! food ... The separation of the 
borderlands would undermine the revolutionary might of 
Central Russia ... for the borderlands, there are possible 
only two outcomes: I 

EITHER together with Russia. . . . 

OR together with the Entente. ... 

There is no third possibility. 
The so-called independence of the so-called independent 
Georgia, Armenia, Poland, Finland, etc., is only a decep- 
tive appearance covering up the full dependence of these 
governments (if you will excuse me for calling them gov- 
ernments) from this or that group of Imperialists." 
(PRAVDA, October 20, 1920; Stalin's Collected Works, 
Vol. IV, pp. 351-363).' 

The fourth constituent element in the Stalinist attitude' 
on Titoism I find in his idefinition of an "internationalist." 
On August 1,1927, he said, 
"A revolutionary is one who, without reservation, uncon- 
ditionally,, openly and | honestly is ready to defend and 
protect the U.S.S.R., since the U.S.S.R. is the first pro- 
: letarian revolutionary state in the world. An international- 
ist is he who unreservedly, without hesitation, without 
conditions, is ready to| defend the U.S.S.R., because the 
U.S.S.R. is the base of the world revolutionary movement. 
And to defend, to advance this revolutionary movement is 
impossible without defending the U.S.S.R." 

The last point of ambiguity in this Marxist-Leninist-Stal- 
inist attitude towards the national question I offer in the 
form of a conversation between Bukharin and Armstrong, 
who wrote a book on Tito. Bukharin said to Armstrong: 
"National rivalry between Communist states is by defi- 
nition 'an impossibility.' " 

By definition it is impossible for the Soviet Union to be 
Imperialist; by definition it is impossible for the United 
States not to be Imperialist; by definition whatever the 
Soviet Union does is peaceful and by definition whatever the 
Soviet Union does is democratic. And so we are not sur- 
prised to find that national rivalry between Communist 
states is by definition "an impossibility," Just as Capitalism 
cannot live without war, so war cannot live with Com- 
munism. 

Bukharin did not live: long enough to learn better. 

II. The Break Between Stalin and Tito 

We turn now to the open break between Tito and Stalin. 

This open break is as significant for our understanding of 

the Communist International, or the Cominform, as that 

famous unhealing fistula was for gastro-intestinal observa- 
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tion. You remember there was a doctor who once tried to 
operate and heal a fistula in the stomach of a living man. 
He failed, so he finally put in a window, took advantage of 
that open porthole, and continued to examine the functioning 
of the stomach and the intestines through it. Thus modem 
gastro-intestinal science developed. In the same sense the 
break between Tito and Stalin opened a window into the; 
deeply secret processes that go on inside the Cominfgrm. In 
the early days of the Comintern there were public debates, 
rival proposals, and thus we could get some notion of what 
went on. But, increasingly, the Comintern became mono- 
^ lithic, and with it came unanimity and overwhelming blanket 
secrecy. Were it not for this break we would have very 
little notion indeed of how the Cominform functions. 
I How shall we interpret the break between Tito and 
Stalin? We can interpret it first in emotional terms and 
say that Stalinism underrates the everlasting determination 
of peoples to be themselves. The 20th Century's chief lesson 
[thus far, I should say, is that national independence is one 
of the im things for which men are willing to fight and 
idie. 

; Secondly, we can interpret it in historical terms—people 
iwith different experiences, different traditions, different cul- 
tures, inevitably have differing values. Even a World State 
I would never be able to bleach out all the varied national 
'colors from life. 

Third, we can interpret it in terms of national interest and 
I national traditions. The Yugoslavs have a tradition of r^ 
sistance to outside tyrants— a tradition formed in the strug- 
|gle against the Turks, strengthened in the struggle against 
j Hitler, and now given fresh life and meaning in the struggle 
: against Stalin. ' 

Fourth, we can interpret it in terms of a special Balkan 
i political tradition. Every Balkan Communist, every Balkan ; 
Socialist, every Balkan Democrat, every Balkan Liberal, has ' 
i been brought up in the tradition of the need for a Federation 
of Balkan Republics. When we speak of "The Balkanization 
i of Europe" we have in mind the same thing which has been 
the curse of life in the Balkans. The Balkan peninsula has 
I been the playground of Great Powers— France, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Russia— and Balkan patriots have long 
\ felt that the only way their lands could cease to be a play- 
ground of the Great Powers was if they were to federate 
i and form a genuine Federated Power of their own. So it 
; was almost automatic for Communists in Bulgaria, Yugo- 
I slavia and Rumania, as it would have been automatic for 
Socialists or for Republicans and Democrats, the moment 
they came to power in all those countries and felt a kipship 
; with each other— it was automatic to propose a Balkan Fed- 
eration. But, at that moment there was only one great 
power that was still to be kept out of the Balkans by a Bal- 
kan Federation: namely, the Soviet Union. And Stalin re- 
! acted angrily to the proposal of a powerful Balkan Federa- 
tion which might have stood up against him. 

Fifth, we can interpret the Tito break in terms of per- 
' sonal conflict, and this is the more instructive because Tito 
\ Is a kind of "pocket" Stalin. Of all the disciples of Stalin,^ 
the one that learned most from him and was closest to him' 
I was Joseph Broz, known as Tito. Now Stalinism is a 
jealous "ism." It is a kind of ersatz religion in which Stalin 
: has become the infallible, the omniscient, the omnipotent 
leader and father of the peoples. The vozhd is a jealous 
vozhd and beside him there is no other vozhd. He may have 
^ disciples— twelve, or twelve times twelve, or any number— 
\ but he may not have partners, associates, or second-string 
leaders. The disciple who challenges this becomes by defini- 
tion a "Judas Iscariot." 



Sixth, we might interpret Titoism in ideological terms. 
We might bear in mind that orthodoxies tend to breed here- 
sies; dogmas^-challehge'; comin'and&— disobedience. Then 
the heresies; in turn, wi|l claim to be orthodoxies, even as 
so many heresies in the Christiari' churches appeal to "primir 
tive Christianity." So Titoism has appealed to "primitive 
Leninism," ; against Stalin's;* modifications or "betrayals" of 
what Tito claims to be orthodox Leninism, It is within this 
closed circle that Titoism has developed, and only now— 
reluctantly,; hesitatingly,; dubiously-— some of Tito's idealo- 
gues are beginning to question certain tenets of Leninism 
itself. , 

mi The Multiple Appeal of Titoism 

Having made this multiple interpretation of the develop- 
ment of Titoism, I want to sugg^t something of the multiple 
appeal of Titoism. It appeals to national patriotism against 
treason to one's country; yes, and even to the class that^ a 
Communist professes to' represent. Wherever you have to 
put the interests of the Soviet! government above the in- 
terests of your own country, your own people, and against 
your own working class— then you are faced with the prob- 
lem of treason. Reluctance to commit these forms of treason 
is one of the appeals that Titoism makes to the Communist 
in other countries. 

Second, it appeals to "primitive Leninism" as a return, to 
purity of doctrine and true equalitarian internationalism. 

Third, it appeals to fellow travelers "out on a limb" and 
anxious to climb down without any loss of revolutionary 
posture. I; refer to an 0. JohnjRogge in this country or a 
Ziliakus in England, The cold war having created an in- 
tolerable situation for people out on that limb, the problem 
was how they could climb down, yet still appear faithfullto 
some kind of revolutionary doctrine. Tito gave the answer, 
which I think helps to, explain why a Ziliakus or a Rogge 
becomes so ;ardent a Titoist. 

Fourth, Titoism has an appeal to his neighbors still need- 
ing a Balkan Federation to defend themselves— to Italy and 
to Greece. ; [ 

Fifth, it is of especial interest to the Atlantic Pact Na- 
tions, for it represents the crack in the armor, the breach in 
the walls. I have every sympathy for the plight of the Yugo- 
slav people who are still under the heal of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship and from their standpoint it would certainly be 
much better if Tito were a Democrat and not a totalitarian 
Communist dictator. But from the standpoint of our interest 
at the present phase of the cold war, I can't help thinking 
Tito is more useful to us as a Communist than he would be 
as a Democrat. I 

IV. Factors Which Made Titoism Possible 

Now I turn to the genesis of the Tito break. The first 
aspect that we must consider lis the special circumstances 
under which Titoist Yugoslavia was born. Like Poland, 
Yugoslavia resisted German invasion from the outset. There 
is this difference, however, that' Poland resisted both Hitler 
and Stalin while Titoist Yugoslavia resisted Hitler only 
when Stalin and Hitler broke. 

Second,; Yugoslavia is an ideal terrain for guerrilla war- 
fare and although its main armies were easily smashed^ by 
the Wehrmacht, yet in the mountains of Yugoslavia guer- 
rilla warfare was never abandoned. 

Third, |the Tito forces participated in the final liberation 
of Yugoslavia and functioned as a kind of junior ally to the 
Soviet Army. 

Fourth,' their mountains were never fully occupied by 
Hitler as their country was never occupied by Stalin. It was 
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the only East European state to escape Red Army occupa- 
tion, therefore 'theoretically self-liberated. 

1 Fifth, geographically, Yugoslavia is farthest from Russia 
of; the so-called "People's Democracies." It has no contiguous 
border with the Soviet Union. It has direct contact Avith 
the non-Cominunist world— with Italy, with Greece! and 
with the open sea along the shores of the Adriatic, These, 
then, are the special circumstances which made possible the 
rise of Titoism, 

I V. Differences Which Led TO THE Break 
t ■ ' ■ ■ . 

I Now I should like to examine some of the differences- 
muted, but stubborn— that developed between Tito and 
Stalin long before either of them recognized that these dif- 
ferences were; leading to a break. On March 5, 1942, Mos- 
cow sent a cable to Tito, criticizing him for being too pro- 
Soviet and tooiopenly Communist in his conduct of the strug- 
gle inside Yugoslavia. I quote a few sentences from the 
Moscow Cable: 

["WITH SOME JUSTIFICATION THE FOLLOW- 
jERS OF ENGLAND AND THE YUGOSLAV 
IGOVERNMENT BELIEVE THAT THE PARTI- 
jSAN MOVEMENTS IS ASSUMING A COMMU- 
NIST CHARACTER AND THAT IT INTENDS 
jTO SOVIETIZE YUGOSLAVIA. THE BASIC 
jAND IMMEDIATE TASK CONSISTS NOW IN 
ITHE UNIFICATION OF ALL ANTI-HITLER 
ELEMENTS IN ORDER TO CRUSH THE OC- 
CUPIER ;AND ACHIEVE NATIONAL LIBERA- 
TION. IS, IT REALLY TRUE THAT BESIDES 
THE COMMUNISTS AND THEIR FOLLOWERS 
THERE ARE NO OTHER YUGOSLAV PATRI- 
OTS TOGETHER WITH WHOM YOU COULD 
FIGHT AGAINST THE ENEMY?" 

Now this ;is,an instruction— not to cease to plan for a 
Soviet Yugoslavia, but to slow up and dissimulate the tempo 
of; progress in that direction. We thus find that Tito is 
more Communist and more openly pro-Soviet than Stalin 
wishes him to be at that moment. A similar instruction 
went to Mao and, as you know, Mao Tse-tung accepted the 
instruction and continued to collaborate with Chiang Kai- 
shek, but Tito stepped up his campaign against Mihailovich 
after receiving this cable. The Soviet Union continued to 
maintain a "hands off" appearance until very late. 

j There was I no Soviet mission in Yugoslavia until February, . 
1944, although there was a Military Mission from Britain 
from May, 1942 on. In 1944 a Yugoslav brigade, trained 
inj Russia, came equipped with uniforms with royal Yugo- 
slav emblems and only after Tito protested were the em- 
blems removed. In 1943, while Stalin was still uncertain 
whether Mihailovich or Tito would come out on top and 
still wished to avoid alarming the Western powers, he gave 
no direct help to Tito. Tito was puzzled, angered, and the 
only answer he knew was to step up his offensive and cam- 
paign of propaganda against Mihailovich. Only when the 
Americans and the British showed no unfavorable reaction 
and when all sorts of people in America and in Britain began 
to echo Tito's propaganda that Mihailovich was a Nazi col- 
laborator—only then did Stalin conclude that his cautions 
and fears were exaggerated and only then did he begin to 
give open help to Tito. 

I Another curious document of 1942 is a lecture from 
Stalin to Tito on what "Internationalism" consists of during 
World War II. I quote: 



, "The defeat of the Fascist bandits and the liberation from 

the occupier is now thejbasic task and is above all other 

tasks. Take into consideration that the Soviet Union has 

i ; treaty obligations with the Yugoslav king and govern- 

; ment and that any open actions against these would create 

new difficulties in the common war efforts in the relations 

between the Soviet Union and England and America. Do 

hnot consider your struggle only from your own national 

viewpoint, but from the interjUtional point of view of the 

i English-Soviet-American i coalition. Strengthen your posi- 

i tions in the people's liberation struggle," (you see Stalin 

■is not averse to what Tito is trying to do), "and at the 

same time show more elasticity and ability to maneuver." 

\ :0n this Tito commented to his close crony, Mosa Pijade, 
"1 did not give too many explanations to Grandpa, I merely 
asked for more weapons toj carry out his instructions." And 
Grandpa, in turn, sent word that there were "technical 
difficulties" which prevented the sending of more weapons. 

Next, it is; well to remember that the party which Tito 
now leads is truly a Titoist Party. A bit of biography will 
help. Tito was born Joseph Broz in 1892 in Hapsburg, 
Croatia. He was a war prisoner of the Russians in World 
War I. There he was indoctrinated by the Bolshevib, ' 
joined the Red Army, and got his first military training in the 
civil war that: followed in Russia after World War 1. Sent 
back to Yugoslavia, he became Secretary of the Metal- 
workers' Union of Zagreb. In 1928 he did a tour of duty 
ot five years in jail, where he met Mosa Pijade, who was 
a fellow innvate, and their close 1 friendship and collabo- 
ration began. When he gotiout of jail, he got a postgraduate 
course in the Lenin School in Moscow. 

From the Lenin School he was sent to Paris to carry on 
some important Comintern duties in connection with the 
Spanish Civil War. In Paris he steeped his hands in the 
blood of "The Purges" when the Blood Purges were carried , 
into Spain and served to demoralize the Republican side In 
the Spanish Civil War. By this participation in the Purge, 
Tito rose from an obscure; second rank figure in the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party to the chief of that party. For, those 
earlier leaders who had stood in his way and were his su- 
periors largely disappeared in "The Purges." 

In 1941 the Yugoslav Party numbered 12,000 members.; 
Less than 3,000 of them survived at the end of the Second 
World War, but by 1948 those 3,000 had swelled to 470,000 
—most of whom never knew any leader but Tito. 

Now a glance at the Balkan Federation question. Djmi- 
trov visited Tito at Bled in the summer of 1947. Their 
principal subj^ect of conversation was the setting up of a 
Balkan Federation. Dimitrov for ^Bulgaria and Tito for 
Yugoslavia issued a joint communique about the immediate 
steps for the setting up of; a Federation of Balkan People's, 
Democratic Republics. Stalin reacted instantly with anger.: 
Dimitrov was forced to retract and disclaim their joint 
initiative in articles which ^vere published in PRAVDA and 
IZVESTL\. I But Tito did not publish a disclaimer. This,; 
therefore, is a ;key point in the break. 

Nevertheless in the autumn of 1947 (when the Comin- 
form was established as a public body with the primary aim 
of fighting the Marshall Plan and a secondary aim of setting 
up a federation of satellites in the Balkans under Soviet 
domination which would be just the opposite of a Balkan 
Federation siich as Dimitrov and; Tito had envisaged)— 
at that point; Tito was still the shining example and his 
country the most advanced of all the People's Democracies 
that had been created during World War II. The Comin-^ 
form headquarters were in^ Belgrade. Tito was regarded as 
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the outstanding of the Balkan leaders. Every one admired 
him foij his power, for his having attained that power in- 
|dependently, and for his general manifestation of independ- 
ence. Yugoslavia was being used throughout the world by 
pommunists and fellow travelers as the model Communist 
state of those that had been newly born. Only after the 
|open fight between Stalin and Tito were headquarters of the 
|Cominfprm switched from Belgrade to Bucharest. 
I Now! let us examine the relations between Stalin and Tito 
during the critical period. Tito visited Moscow in April, i 
;1945. He came back with a twenty-year treaty of friendship 
[and mutual aid, with a military mission to run his army, an 
I economic mission to integrate his industry into the Soviet 
economic plan. And he learned, to his dismay, that that ; 
I plan envisaged Yugoslavia as a kind of second-class agricul- 
itural, raw material, metal-pioducing land, subordinate in i 
,rank to Czechoslovakia, to Poland and to Hungary, for ' 
I Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary were slated for a 
greater degree of industrialization. I do not have to tell 
iyou that Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary possessed a 
! greater: degree of industrialization at the moment they were 
I taken over by the Communists. 

Tito was, moreover, at that interview urged into open 

battle with his own people. One way in which Stalin keeps ; 

^ puppets as puppets is to get them thus into open struggle 

1 with their own people. He was urged to go head-on into 

i forced collectivization of Yugoslav agriculture. He recog- ? 

nized that his army was to be reduced to an auxiliary troop 

of the Soviet Army and that the whole scheme reduced 

Yugoslavia to a subordinate part in a detailed blueprint from 

' Moscow to all her satellites. He recognized, too, that far 

i from "withering away," this form of state domination was 

, destined to grow stronger and the Soviet Empire would be 

ever more unified, and the Balkan portions of it ever more; 

. subjected and coordinated into that Soviet Empire. He was 

i put before the dilemma that Yugoslavia was to remain as 

; before— poor, backward, weak, dependent, and subject to thei 

will of greater powers, in this case the Soviet Union. 
' He paid a second visit to Stalin in May and June, 1946, 
; Here they went into more detail on the same matters. He 
learned that the U.S.S.R. was going to reorganize the Yugo-i 
i slav j^rmy with modern tactics and modern equipment. There; 
was to be no national manual of arms in this thoroughly 
national Guerrilla Army, but it was to take the Soviet man- 
I ual of arms, just as, a little later, Hungary was ordered to 
teach its soldiers to take commands in Russian as well as in 
' Hungarian. There was to be no national arms industry- 
generous equipment with weapons but if at any time they 
wore but or at any time Tito needed new munitions for 
them, he would have to come "hat in hand" to the Soviet 
Union once more. There was a Soviet Mission to go to 
Yugoslavia and take virtual command of the Yugoslav Army, 
just as the Yugoslavs were permitted to send a Mission to 
Albania to take virtual command of the Albanian Army. 

The Soviet Intelligence was to teach the Yugoslav Intelli- 
gence how to operate and was to have such plenary powers 
that it could easily by-pass the Yugoslav Intelligence and act 
as an espionage system on Tito and his fellow Communists! 
The Soviet technicians were to get notably higher salaries, 
and, as the Soviet Army officers, were to get plenary powers, 
and be in key spots. 

VI. Tito Draws First 

Tito left Moscow crestfallen and conferred with his 
Balkan confederates for closer cooperation to make counter- 
pressure so that the Communists of the Balkans would be; 
treated with more wisdom (as he thought) and more dignity 



than had thus far been the case. For the moment all the 
leaders of the other Balkan countries looked to Tito for 
leadership^ not realizing how far things would go. There ! 
followed a period of maneuver. The Comintern, or Comin- 
form, was ordering a sudden drastic turn to the "left," in , 
connection )vith the stepping up of its "cold war." In Amer- 
ica, Browder was "ditched." In Czechoslovakia, Masaryk 
and Benes were driven to their doom. Tito, as a good Stalin- 
ist, recognized the symjitoms and made a sudden ultra-left 
swing himself— went away to the "left" of the orders which 
he expected would come from Moscow any day, and an- 
nounced that he would, be determined "to liquidate imme- 
diately all remanants ofi Capitalism in trade and in industry '\ : 
and agriculture." This drastic turn to the left is something 
for which Yugoslav economy and Yugoslav agriculture are ' 
still paying the penalty |at the present moment, as each day's 
budget of news indicates. 

Stalin was as smart as Tito and when he saw Tito taking , 
this left turn, on his own so that he could not be criticized 
as an "opportunist," he recognized that this meant "fight." '■ 
And so the Politburo of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union began secret consultations with selected members of 
other Central Committees concerning Tito's "errors" and '■ 
Tito's "excessive independence." And the Cominform (which 
had been set up for the fight on the Marshall Plan) now 
sharpened jits offensive instruments for a major war on Tito ' 
and Titoism. 

In late 1947 the Cominform met in Belgrade— on Septem- 
ber 27— and Tito was jstill a leader among the Cominform 
leaders. He criticized heads of other Communist Parties for 
their timidity. He was shown sympathy by Dimitrov, by 
GomuIka,:by Gheorghiu-Dej of Rumania, Even Thorez and 
Togliatti, who were present, were hesitant and showed some 
admiration for the courage and the independence that Tito 
was showing. Zhdanov, representing the Soviet Union, was 
also friendly to Tito, |but he was in the beginning of his 
eclipse in the Soviet Union and died in 1948. His people 
were rapidly removed from places of power. 

At thejbe^nnlng 0^ March, 1948, the Vice Premier of 
Yugoslavia, Kardelj, vyent to Moscow in a vain effort, to 
persuade Moscow to send more machinery for the purpose of 
the industrialization of Yugoslavia. He came back empty- 
handed. On March 18, the Soviet government secretly with- 
drew all military advisors and instructors from Tito's Army, ' 
charging that they w,ere "surrounded by hostility." On . 
March 19 they withdrew all civilian missions, charging "a 
lack of hospitality and 'a lack of confidence." On March 20, ; 
Tito demanded an explanation. 

He wrote to Molqtov, "We are amazed. We cannot 
understand. We are deeply hurt. Openly inform us what ' 
the trouble is." 

On June 29, 1948, the unsuspecting world was startled by : 
the publication of a Cominform blast against Tito entitled, 
"Concerning the Situation in the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia" ; and a Tito counter-blast, defensive in character but 
nevertheless obviously a counterblast. The break was in the 
open. The period is an instructive one ; it was a period when 
the Berlin crisis had come to a head. Berlin was being block- , 
aded by the Russians. We were debating whether we should 
smash the blockade by running armored trains, properlir de- 
fended, through the blockade lines. 

At that time the Soviet military men were considering a 
military plan in case open war should begin. That military 
plan involved something which was of great importance to 
Tito and helps to explain Stalin's attitude towards Tito's 
Army. The plan was to smash westward, through Germany,, 
in a frontal attack towards France and the Atlantic; biit, at 
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the same time to outflank France by sending an army through 
the relatively less mountainous areas of Yugoslavia into Italy, 
following the valleys of the Po and the Adige and the Plains 
of Lombardy; then striking up into France through the most 
accessible of the passes, thus hitting our troops from the rear 
at the same time they were being hit from the front by the 
major forces of the Soviet Army. 

, This makes clear why it was that Stalin conceived of 
Tito's Army not as a guerrilla force to defend the moun- 
tains against invasion (for the only conceivable invader was 
the Soviet Union), but as an auxiliary troop to serve the 
Soviet Army and to become a part of it in that outflanking 
movement in case war should actually break out. Stalin in- 
sisted upon equipping Tito's troops to be such an auxiliary 
force in a Soviet regular army while Tito dreamed of main- 
taining his troops as essentially mountaineer guerrillas to de- 
fend the sovereignty and independence of Yugoslavia in case 
of any attack. 

, This period was one in which U.N.R.R.A. supplies had 
been completely used up and the Yugoslav Trade Delegation 
in Moscow was begging in vain for aid in the industrializa- 
tion of the country to get its Five Year Plan of Industrial- 
ization under way. It was directed instead to gear its min- 
erals and ores into the more advanced industries of neighbor 
countries and of the Soviet Union. 

VII. Soviet Imperialism 

I This brings us to the notion of Kremlin Imperialism, 
which Tito's break has made so clear. The subordination of 
the Yugoslav economy into the over-all plans and profits of 
Soviety industry; the attempt by the Soviet Union to get 
pro-consul's rights and extra-territorial status for its agents; 
its ambassador to be entitled to interfere in Yugoslav internal 
affairs; its agents to have the right to access to state secrets; 
its right to organize its own intelligence service to spy on 
tile Yugoslav leaders, to be exempt from Yugoslav espionage 
and to recruit Yugoslav citizens as Soviet spies; its insistence 
that Soviet officers should get three or four times as much 
salary from Yugoslavia as the Yugoslavia generals and to 
have over-riding powers; its insistence of the rights of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union to interfere in the 
affairs of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia and of the 
Yugoslav state. 

Now Soviet Imperialism combines all the imperialisms 
that have ever been invented in the long history of man: 
from the most ancient direct pillage and plunder and kid- 
napping of populations and extermination of elites to leave 
peoples leaderless, and the sowing of waste lands for strategic 
purposes, to the early 20th Century form of economic pene- 
tration, and then it has super-added its own forms of expan- 
sion of the total state through terror, concentration camps, 
deportations, police systems and the like. 

iLet us examine for a moment what we might call "classic 
economic Imperialism." The Soviet Union had set up (as 
Tito has now made clear by publishing the documents) mixed 
companies, juspad and ;uj/fl~shipping and aviation. Theo- 
retically, the stock is owned 50-50 by the Soviet government 
and the Yugoslav government, but the Soviet government 
paid in only 9.83% of its share during the period in which 
the Yugoslav 1 government had paid in 76.25% of its share. 
The managing director in Yugoslavia was a Soviet appointee ; 
his assistant was a Yugoslav who was ignored for all prac- 
tical purposes. Soviet planes were allowed to fly into Yugo- 
slavia, but Yugoslavia planes were not allowed to fly into 
the Soviet Union. Yugoslavia paid 52% more for her freight 
shipments on the Danube than the Soviet Union did and 
3Q% more (for reasons that are not clear to me) than any 



other satellite did. In other words, here was a system of 
direct economic exploitation thinly disguised under the guise 
of an equal partnership. 

Similarly; the army equipment of Yugoslavia was left 
without replacement parts to keep it in subjection. Yugo- 
slavia sent metals (principally iron) to Czechoslovakia and 
had asked in; return for machinery in order to manufacture 
trucks. Czechoslovakia under Soviet orders sent not machin- 
ery to manufacture truci:s, but sent trucks, meaning "you 
will never manufacture your own trucb." Yugoslavia found 
all its molybdenum monopolized by the Soviet Government. 
Its cost of production was 'fantastically high— 500,000 dinars 
per, ton, according to the Yugoslav White Book; but the 
Soviet monopoly paid only the world price—instead of 
500,000 dinars, 45,000 ^dinars— so that Yugoslavia lost 
455,000 dinars on every ton that was delivered, and the 
more it delivered the more it lost. 

Finally, in this relation iof metropolis to colony there was 
an ill-concealed basic contempt. One example will suffice: 
In one of the notes of the Soviet government to the Yugo- 
slav government, dated August 30; 1949, you will find this 
sentence: "The puppy is feeling so igood that it barks at the 
elephant." Nevertheless, the puppy has so far checked the 
elephant, so wt must now; examine how the puppy managed 
to hold the elephant at bay. 

First, Stalin had unexamined illusions as to the absolute- 
ness of his own power. Up until that time no one had been 
able to stand! against himJ Trotsky, Bukharin, Zinoviev— 
they all looked bigger to him than did little Tito, but at 
his breath they were blown over. He had only, he thought, 
to sound the trumpet and the walls of Tito's pocket Kremlin 
would collapse ; he had only to hurl an anathema and Tito 
would vanish in a puif of smoke. Not only Bukharin, Trot- 
sky and Zinoyiev proved vulnerable to his anathema, but he 
had no difficulty with Poland, Hungary and Rumania. How- 
ever, Tito had a power center of his own just out of reach. 
Moreover, he was the perfect disciple— a kind of pocket 
Stalin.' 1 ' 

I VIII. The Crack in the Kremlin Wall 

'In the chess game which now ensued they both played by 
the same boot. He was able to anticipate each move. Every 
time Stalin touched a piece, he envisaged the entire altera- 
tion of configuration of the game— for he was playing the 
same game. He was invited to Moscow to parley— he po- 
litely declined the invitation. He was invited to Bucharest 
to parley at the Second Cominform session— he stayed away. , 
Attempts were made to assassinate him— he protected him- 
self well, though not as cautiously as Stalin does. 

But there is an invisible wall which helps to protect him. 
There is danger in assassinating him before he has been dis- 
credited, before he has gone through the process of acbowl- 
edging his errors, discrediting himself, spitting in his own 
face, crawling, apologizing^ and doing all the other things , 
that Cominform leaders have to learn to do at certain stages 
in their careers. Only then could he be safely exterminated, 
confessed -"purged," or assassinated. But to assassinate him 
before this has happened is| to make a banner and a martyr > 
of him. This, too, protects him. A coup d'etat was tried 
against him, but he comes from a land where people, as they 
say in Mexicoj "learn to get up early" ; that is, he drew first. 

In April 1948, before the open break, he threw Hebrang 
and Zujovic in jail, recognizing that they were secretly or- 
ganizing a Stalinist faction, in his party. Hebrang is still in ■ 
jail. When General Jovanqvic, who was trained in Moscow 
and returned to serve in his army, packed his bags one night 
and made for the frontier, Tito seemed to get the jump 
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again and Jovanovic was shot trying to escape. 
; A "revolution" in Yugoslavia has been called for, and 
^Iled for, and called for-but the call falls on deaf ears. 
Tito, who had enormous opposition in his own country, un- 
doubtedly has less opposition today than he had when Stalin 
attacked him, rather than more opposition. With his in- 
ternal opposition, every knock from Stalin is a kind of boost. 
He was gradually moved over into the position of a national 
hero. Without ceasing to be a Communist, he is also in the 
IWsition of a national hero defending Yugoslavia's inde- 
pendence against a great bullying power. Therefore, Stalin's 
committees in exile have been branded as "puppets," "trai- 
tor," and Tito himself is a hero even with the people who 
resent his total state regime. 

Charging Tito with ingratitude and lack of discipline has 
not proved effective, so Stalin has tried more complex ideo- 
logical attacks. But an ideological attack permits an ideolog- 
ical defense. The Cominform has said that Yugoslavia has a 
I)olice regime, terror, no party democracy, holds no party 
congresses. Tito answers, "You have a police regime; you 
have terror; you, also, have no party democracy; you hold 
no party congresses." 

So every article of the indictment has become a fortiori 
an article of the indictment of the Stalin regime itself and 
this is the most distressing thing that had happened to Stalin 
since he came to power. Gradually Tito has stepped up his 
defensive until it has become an offensive, and he has done 
It with rare tactical skill. Today the Soviet regime is truly 
on the defensive against this tiny, ridiculous "puppy who is 
barking at the elephant"; on the defensive because from in- 
side the Communist camp come the clear words of truth 
about Soviet Imperialism and Soviet terror and Soviet ruth- 
lessness \\hich. u hen they come from non-Communists, have 
jess effectiveness. This is the true crack in the Kremlin wall 
of infallibilit} . Therefore, Stalin cannot tolerate it and re- 
fuses to tolerate it but he tries expedient after expedient, 
move after move, and every time playing by the same book, 
having gone throujih the same hard school, having a some- 
what better moral case. Tito out-guesses him and blocks 
each move on his party. 

I There are only two possible moves which might brin^ 
results. One of them is to run all his neighbor states into 
an attack-~aii open war upon him. This is too dangerous. 
Danger No. 1— that the armies of the Balkan neighbor states 
are theniselvcs infected with some admiration for this asser- 
tion of independence of a Balkan power; Danger No. 2— 
Tiro has (on a Balkan scale) a mighty good army and mav 
not be overthrown without the intervention of the Soviet 
Inion. Danger No. 3 (and largest of all)-during the 
period when Stalin wants neither total peace nor total war 
he cannot risk an open attack upon Tito, for out of a local 
war too easil)- can come a to:al war. 
: Now there is a certain logic to Tito's position which we 
|n the democratic lands watch with the closest attention. He 
IS engaged in a critique of Stalinism which has ended with 
^ complete rejection of Stalinism. Nevertheless, the structure 
9f his own state is still basically Stalinist in character: that 
IS to say, he still has his political prisoners; he still has his 
forced collectivization; he still has his one-party state; he 
still has his secret police; he still has his terror— all the 
things he learned from Stalin. He has glossed them over a 
bit, undoubtedly softened them a bit as his relations with 
jus own people become less tense; nevertheless, the structure 
is there. But the logic is one which compels him anxiouslv 
to reexamine that structure. I do not say to dismantle it— 
that is what we are watching with interest— but certainly 
he is constantly reexamining it. 



The logic also of his position requires him to seek allies. 
He has been forced into calling oil the war on Greece and 
m Greece. He has been^ forced! into closer relations with 
Greece, Turkey, Italy and Austria (which is all that is left 
of the possibilities of a Balkan Federation against Soviet ag- 
gression). He has been forced to apply for help from the 
iree Worldi and we have given him help, and that too has 
Its logic. We have not made conditions. We have had much 
debate as to i whether we ought to; make conditions and what 
conditions we ought to make, but the fact is that we have 
made no conditions. We are not endorsing his internal re- 
gime, but, on the other jhand, neither are we making our 
critique of this internal regime a major criterion at present, 
i he major criterion is that he represents a crack in the 
Cominform.: He represents a Communist defiance of Com- 
munist aggressive Imperialism that emanates from the Soviet 
Union, and he represents a struggle for independence of his 
country against the Soviet Empire. These things we are pre- 
pared to support to the extent tliat we are now supporting 
than because in the kindjof world in which we live they are 
dehnitely assets, creating a better situation rather than a 
worse situation. , 

The full logic of his position is limited by his own dog- 
mas and predispositions. I have recently spoken with Bebler 
and I found that Bebler, Kardelj and Pijade (who are the 
major theoreticians of Tito-slavia) are approaching very 
tenderly the question of re-examining Leninism. They are 
grave and bold in re-examining Stalinism. They are at the 
point now in their thinking where they are asking them- 
selves, "Shall we also re-examine Leninism to see if in Lenin, 
too, there was some imperfection which gave rise to Stalin^ 
ism ?" And they are beginning to come to the conclusion that 
there was. How far that process will go, I do not venture 
to predict. 

The final thought that I ^vould like to leave with you is 
this: there is also logic to Stalin's position. Leninism was 
defined by a Russian Marxist once as "Marxism a la tartar" 
(Marxism with tartar sauce). If that is true, we will have 
tu find a much more drastic qualification for Stalinism. It 
is a kind of mountaineer blood-feud Aiarxism, geared to a 
total state and an aspiration to total rule of the world. But 
there within the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist camp Stalinism 
has suffered its first check. And I do not believe that Stalin 
IS so dumb as not to learn from what has happened. 

Just as the British after 1776 never lost another colony, 
so Stalin has determined after June, 1948, never to permit 
another Tito and never to lose another Yugoslavia. But 
Britain's response was appropriate to the organic nature of 
the British regime. It was a slow, hesitant, blundering but 
incessant loosening of the bonds, until the British Empire 
changed (and is still changing under our eyes) into the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. 

We have watched India break the bonds and yet remain 
a part of the Commonwealth. I hope (and believe) that we 
will yet watch Egypt break the bonds and remain in organic 
relation to the Commonwealth. We have watched Ireland 
(where the situation waS|more tense certainly than in Egypt) 
break the bonds of colonialism and yet remain a part of the 
Commonwealth. So with Burma. In other words, the proc- 
ess continues and Britain has never lost another colony be- 
cause according to its own inner nature it has gradually 
loosened the bonds. 

Now according to the inner nature of the Stalin regime 
the direct opposite procedure is taken— to tighten the bonds. 
Being the ruthless total state that it is and Stalin being the 
kind of man he is, he can think* of nothing but to squeeze 
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:er; to coordinate the countries more rapidly into his 
machine; to hasten the conflict between rulers and ruled; to 
remove those who have any roots in their own country and 
put in their places puppets who are completely dependent 
upon him; to let loose a hail of blood purges, executions of 
faithful and devoted Communists like Laszlo Rajk, Traicho 
Kostov, Clementis, Gomulka, and like loyal collaborators 
sudh as Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 
There has been a hail of accusations of Titoism, and one 
byione the men who have national roots in their own coun- 
try. In their own Communist Parties and in their own labor- 



ing classes— these men have been executed in advance oi the 
JK^ibility that I they may some day commit the crime of con- 
sidering the interests of their countiy as different from the 
Interests of the ;Soviet Empiric. 

:However, there is also a danger in that method of solving 
the problem o^ Titoism. Wfhen you! draw the bonds tighter 
arid tighter you augment the potential discontent. Thus the 
Soviet Empire iappears to grow tighter and stronger with its 
more ruthless coordination of ill of its parts, but at the same 
tiine that introduces fresh elements: of weakness into every 
one. of the lands that Stalin dominates. 
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IF one takes a very quick and superficial glance at some 
of the census figures on retailing, he might conclude that 
nothing much has happened in recent years— that the 
field is one of great stability, at least as far as type of opera- 
tion is concerned. Even if he should go back as far as the 
first census figures covering 1929, he would find department 
stores doing from 8 to 9 per cent of all retail business, a 
figure which is still valid today. Twenty odd years ago and 
still today he would find mail order sales at between 1 and 
2 [per cent oi all, cooperative and house-to-house sales at 
something less than one per cent, chain store sales of 21 to 
22 per cent and sales of independent stores (including the 
retail outlets of voluntary chains) of 67 to 69 per cent.* 
There are no lessons here, he might exclaim, since nothing 
has happened! Retailers, he might continue, have not had 
twenty years of experience; they have just had the same 
yearly experience twenty times! 

j The Law of Change 

iTo those who have lived in retailing these last twenty 
years, such a conclusion would be absurd indeed. It over- 
l(i)b the fact that within such designations as "department 
store," "independent store," and "chain store" many changes 
have taken place. Shopping centers, self-service, cycle billing, 
life, supermarkets, branch stores are but a few of the devel- 
opments which occupied little, if any, space in retailing lit- 
erature twenty years ago. 

i Moreover, there have been great changes in the fortune 
of individual firms. Many independents of twenty years ago 
are now the successful operators of rapidly growing chains ; 
others have closed their doors in failure. In 1914 both Fred- 
erick W. Loeser Company, one of greater New York City's 
most respected department stores, and nearby Abraham and 
Strauss had yearly sales in the neighborhood of $15 million; 
today Abraham and Strauss is "in the black" at the 70-odd 
million dollar sales level while Loeser's is closed following a 
liquidation sale.^ While total grocery and combination store 
sales have gained about 360 per cent since 1940, Food Fair 
Stores, Inc. has shown the astonishing growth of nearly 900 

1 1 For sources and analyses of these Census data cf. C- F. Phillips, 
Marketing (Boston: Houghton MifRin Co., 1938), XII-XVIH and 
p. J. Duncan and C. F. Phillips, Retailing Principtes and Methods 
(■3rd cd.; Chicago; Richard D. Irwin, 1951), chap. II. 

1 2 F. J. Viser, ''Requiem for a Department Store," The New York 
Retailer, April, 1952, p. 2. 

1^1952 Annual Report ior year ending April 26, 1952, p. 8. 



per cent.3 Even as late as 1945 the sales of Sears, Roebuck 
&; Co. were but one and one-half times larger than those of 
that other retail giant, Montgomery Ward; today it sells 
two and one-half times as much as does Ward."* 
'.. In other words, instead of stability, the story of retailing 
in recent years is one of change, change, and more change. 
In fact, this Is the first, and one of the most important, les- 
sons we can draw from recent retail history. And it is an 
important lesson because it: suggests that even today's most 
modern retailer can not rest on his laurels, that he must 
continue to change with the times or he, too, will be left 
behind in the fast-moving procession. Unless he follows new 
experiments in retailing, unless periodically he is willing to 
spend money to modernize his store or stores, unless— in 
brief— he is willing to be progressive, someone will be stand- 
ing here twenty years from now and point to him as the 
horrible illustration of the retailer who refused to recognize ^ 
the law of change. 

Speculative Buying 

A second lesson— one which the experiences of recent years 
indicate that we have not' yet learned— is that speculative 
buying is an e\'iL 

Back in 1944 when Professor Duncan and 1 published the 
first edition of Retailing ^Principles and Methods we in- 
cluded a paragraph in one of the chapters on buying which 
appears essentially unchanged in the current third edition, 
as follows ; • 

Many retailers follow a policy of varying the length of 
the period ;for which they purchase according to whether 
they expect a rising or a filling ; price level. When rising' 
prices are expected, buyers place large orders, in the hope 
of being able to resell at the higher prices and thus obtain- 
ing a larger-than-usual gross margin. When falling prices 
are expected, a very close hand-to-mouth buying policy is 
pursued. In regard to this policy, it may be said that, if 
the retailer is quite consistently i right in predicting price- 
level changes, retailing is not the field for him. He could 
make a much larger income speculating on some com- 
modity exchange and not have the worry connected with 
the operation of a store. In other words, a retailer is in 
business to make a merchandising profit, not a speculative 
profit. If he wants to speculate, k does not need to bother 
with operating a store at the same time. To put it very 



^Business Week, April 5, 1952, p. 114. 



